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A CRUISE IN THE NORTHLAND 


H. N. STABECK 


Just as the sun with its rich gold 
and crimson coloring was disappearing 
behind the crags and peaks of the 
mountains of Alaska, Horace Peck and 
I walked down the gang plank of the 
steamer Northwestern at Wrangell, a 
quaint little old Indian village, pictur- 
esque with numerous totem poles. 
Here we saw the home of Chief Skakes, 
a warrior of olden days. Having left 
Minneapolis, Minn., on April 26, 1915, 
we outfitted at Wrangell for a bear 
hunting cruise among the many islands 
and inland waterways of Alaska. We 
had engaged the motor yacht Karen, a 
boat about seventy feet long, with 
twelve-ton displacement and a speed of 
twelve knots. Kinnick Johnson, a 
hardy Norseman, was captain of our 
crew; Pete Peterson, guide; John 
Greivstad, skipper, and Harry Yuna, 
cook. 

After the preliminary arrangements 
were made and we had stocked up with 
a month’s supplies, we headed the 
Karen for Bradfield Inlet, where Peck, 
as ornithologist, expected to collect 
bird specimens. We found this inlet 
with its immense tide flats the home of 
multitudes of geese, ducks, and count- 
less varieties of bird life. Salt water 
and fish ducks were there by the 
thousands, among the most prominent 

them being the surf and white- 


winged scoters, golden eyes, harle- 
quins, red-breasted and American mer- 
gansers. From the goose family we 
saw the black brant, the Canada and 
the cackling goose. Bald eagles, cranes, 
pelicans, guillemots, curlews, and god- 
wits were there in goodly numbers. We 
spent two very interesting days there 
and as a result had specimens of twenty 
different varieties. 

From Bradfield Inlet we moved 
northward, and we were just leaving 
this rendezvous of bird life when Pete 
called out: 

‘‘A black bear on the sand bar 
ahead !’’ 

We anchored hastily and put to shore 
in the skiff in an unsuccessful attempt 
at stalking Bruin, no one getting close 
enough for a shot. 

On our voyage northward, we 
docked at Petersburg, a typical fishing 
village. Here all was activity, as the 
salmon season would soon be upon 
them. The fishermen were busy load- 
ing their boats with nets and supplies, 
and machinery in the canneries was 
being overhauled and put in readiness 
for harvesting the ‘‘Silver Horde’”’ of 
the sea. The three principal varieties 
of salmon are the King, humpback, and 
sock-eye. The King salmon are first to 
open the running season, but unlike the 
humpback and sock-eyes, they do net 
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run in large or continuous schools and 
they are caught principally by gill nets 
or trolling. They also differ from these 
two varieties in that they do not go to 
their destruction up the fresh water 
streams. The humpback and sock-eye 
salmon apparently return to the 
streams of their nativity during the 
fourth year of their existence and those 
that are not caught in fish nets or traps 
or by the bears, move up the rivers, 
surging forward in countless thou- 
sands, in response to the ecall of the 


the islands. Cruising among these won- 
derful fjords, we were thrilled with the 
grandeur of the scenery and rejoiced 
that we were ‘‘seeing America first.’’ 
Gigantic mountains rose ‘in dizzy 
heights from the very edge of the 
water, clad in the dull green of the for- 
ests, with more vivid coloring in the 
green of the dense underbrush and in 
the alderbrush found in the slides 
where Nature had worked destruction 
to the timber. The water was over- 
hung by huge cliffs, down which leaped 
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spawning season. Dashing against the 
rocks and combating the rapids and 
eddys, when their spawn is deposited, 
there is little left of life for them and 
their forms wasted to shadows, their 
silvery bellies are turned upward and 
they drift seaward again, a_ putrid 
mass. Each year the same toll is taken 
by man and nature, with apparently no 
reduction in the output of the canneries 
or in the supply of salmon. 

After leaving Petersburg, we took a 
northwesterly course in the shelter of 


and tumbled streams of varying hues, 
originating in the great snow fields and 
glaciers that adorned the desolate, sky- 
scraping mountain peaks. We crossed 
Frederick Sound in a rough sea, our 
craft dipping and rising like a sea gull, 
until we reached the east coast of Ad- 
miralty Island. Here we anchored at 
Pybus Bay for a few days’ bear hunt- 
ing. The bear on the Island as well as 
on Baranof and Chichagof Islands are 
generally classified as the Alaska 
brown bear, but the conformation of 
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the skull, claws, and other details in- 
dicate that they are of the same species 
as the huge Kadiak of Kadiak Island, 
the difference in size in some of them 
possibly being due to inbreeding on the 
smaller islands. 

The first day out at Pybus Bay, we 
divided our party so as to cover more 
territory in a scouting trip over the 
tributary country, John and Peck going 
in one direction and Pete and I in an- 
other. We discovered several fresh 
signs of bear and many old trails lead- 
ing to the salmon streams. After a 
hard day’s travel, Pete and I seated 
ourselves on a log looking down over 
the bay, planning the campaign we 
were going to wage against Bruin, 
when the air fairly rang with the 
echoes of five consecutive shots from 
Peck’s 8 mm. Haenal Mannlicher. It 
was very evident that a bear was being 
scared to death or having his pelt punc- 
tured. We hurried down toward the 
boat and were soon overtaken by Peck 
and John, who immediately began com- 
plaining of the amount of lead the 
Alaska brown bear can carry away. 
Peck related that he opened fire at 
about 250 yards and knocked the bear 
down three times. He left a blood trail 
in the snow which they followed until 
all signs disappeared and they lost the 
track in the timber. We made a dili- 


gent search for the wounded bear the 
following day but never saw him again. 
A few days later, however, Peck was 
the first to score. He had worked 
high up in the snow fields and located 
a brown bear. After stalking Bruin to 
a clump of spruce trees, he made a nice 
kill at 240 yards, with the first shot, 
breaking one front shoulder, the Spitzer 
bullet lodging half way thru the shoul- 
der on the opposite side. This was a 
female bear. We weighed her on the 
instalment plan with our fifty-pound 
scale and estimated the loss of blood 
at twenty pounds, which brought the 
total weight up to four hundred ten 
pounds. She was seven feet long and 
seven feet four inches across at the 
widest tips. 

Elisha Harbor on Baranof Island was 
our next stop. This was another beau- 
tiful inlet, the water being as clear as 
crystal. The submarine life was very 
interesting, the bay teeming with clams, 
crabs, jelly fish, and ugly looking bull- 
heads. Nearly every evening a school 
of herring made its appearance. A few 
King salmon usually came with them 
and we landed several large specimens. 
On the mainland at this point, we found 
black tail deer very plentiful but they 
were inferior in size and had very smail 
horns. Cruising along, we came to Red 
Bluff Bay, whose entrance is guarded 

















PECK AND ALASKAN BROWN BEAR. 












































BEAR NO. 2. 


by majestic peaks that rise, sheer and 
precipitous, several thousand feet above 
the water. This inlet is scarcely two 
hundred yards wide and twelve miles 
long, and it has every resemblance to 
a fast flowing river, when the tide is 
coming out. The day was just drawing 
to a close. The sun’s last rays, linger- 
ing on the bluffs, blended their reds 
and greens with the deep blue of the 
sea, on the one shore. On the other, 
the forest was wrapped in purple, misty 
twilight, while the waterfalls, the snow 
and glaciers above lent enchantment to 
the setting. No painter could do such 
coloring justice and no conception of 
human mind could compare with such 
beauty. Farther down this inlet was a 
magnificent waterfall that dropped 
four hundred feet from a field of ice 
and snow that hung out in threatening 
attitude from above. This bay with its 
tributary tide flats was the breeding 
ground for thousands of geese and 
ducks. Bear signs, however, were 
scarce, and we pulled anchor and start- 
ed north for a day’s run to Kelp Bay. 

We found that Kelp Bay has several 
inlets and harbors. We stopped at the 
head of the first inlet, the mouth of a 
large salmon stream running thru a 
basin surrounded by snow-capped 


mountains and spreading out as it 
neared its level on the tide flats. Black 
tail deer were very numerous in this 
locality also. They were so unafraid 
of human beings that oftentimes we 
could approach within fifteen to twen- 
ty yards of them. We also saw 
what is termed the ‘‘wild dog.’’ These 
are dogs that have at some time been 
lost or left by the Indians to hustle 
their own livings. They are a menace 
to game as they soon learn the coyote 
trick of ham-stringing deer, destroying 
large numbers of deer and fawn in a 
single season. At this place, Peck and 
Pete found a very large bear track. 
After following it for half a day, they 
located an immense brown bear up in 
the snow fields, but just as ‘‘Old Eph- 
raim’’ scented strangers in his domain, 
he started over the highest snow peak, 
Peck and Pete following until they 
finally got within three hundred yards 
of him. Peck tried a few shots, but it 
was so late in the day his sights could 
not be seen plainly. They followed on 
the monster’s trail until dark, getting 
a few more chance shots, but without 
success. As they were many miles 
from home, they camped in the snow 
that night, taking up the trail in the 
morning, when they discovered that the 
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THE PAW OF AN ALASKAN BROWN BEAR. 


bear had apparently started for the op- 
posite side of the island. As they had 
had no food since the previous day, 
they were forced to turn back, arriving 
at camp at 4 p. m., having traveled 
down the mountain for eight hours. 
This bear’s track measured fourteen 
and one-half inches long and nine 
inches wide. It was the largest track 
that had ever come under the observa- 
tion of any of our party. 

Hard luck was having its innings 
with us, but with stubborn persistency 
we kept at it. This policy always, 
sooner or later, brings a hunter some 
success. Luck had something to do 
with the net results of the next few 
days. Just before starting for camp 
late the next afternoon, Peck and I de- 
cided to go out of our way a short dis- 
tance to photograph a small waterfall. 
From this point we could also get a 
good view of the mountain opposite. 
Peck soon discovered tracks high up in 
the snow, which he contended were 
bear tracks. Upon looking at them 
thru my glasses, I took issue with him 
and held that they must be goat tracks. 
For at. least fifteen minutes we stood 
there, our glasses glued to those tracks, 
for a final decision, each of us backing 
our individual opinion with a wager 
payable when we got back to the boat, 
our thirst permitting. Suddenly, a big 
brown bear made his appearance right 
in those very tracks. Peck was not 
slow in crying out, ‘‘I win! I told you 


so! Guess I know a bear track when I 
see it!”’ 

Needless to say, I did not venture 
any further argument. It was too late 
to stalk Bruin up the mountains before 
dark, so we:tarried and watched his 
maneuvers, anticipating that we might 
beat him at his own game the next day. 
That was not all, for in a moment, Peck 
gave me a slap on the back that almost 
bowled me over into the creek, exclaim- 
ing, **Holy Gee! There’s another high 

up in that brush.’’ 

Sure enough, there were two big 
brown bears in sight at one time. We 
enjoyed every minute until almost dark, 
watching those bears moving leisurely 
about from one clump of bushes to an- 
other, back again, and out upon the 
snow. We planned a surprise party for 
them and returned to the boat, report- 
ing the good news to the crew. No one 
overslept the next morning. We were 
out bright and early, intending to stalk 
our bear from the opposite side of the 
mountain. The. going was very slow, 
along steep ice and snow fields where 
we had to notch footholds. Frequently 
we would have to retrace our steps and 
start up at another angle, boosting one 
man to where there was a foothold and 
receiving a hand in turn from him. 
When we stopped for a breathing spell, 
it seemed as tho my heart would pump 
itself dry. One might think we were 
taking unwarranted chances in such a 
hazardous climb and wonder whether it 
were worth the candle, but after a mo- 
ment, breathing becomes easier, your 
heart action gets back into normal 
speed, you picture the quarry ahead, 
and are spurred on to attainment. We 
reached the top at 4 o’clock and felt 
well repaid for our efforts when we 
beheld the magnificent view from our 
dizzy height. We were just in time to 
see a streak of brown fur disappearing 
in the alders below the snow line, two 
hundred yards away. Pete made one 
gesture which we knew meant, ‘‘ Work 
fast,’? and he jumped onto the steep 
snow slide. Peck, John and I followed 
suit and we slid down to the alderbrush 
considerably faster than I would care 
to attempt in any other way. Pete mo- 
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tioned one of us to the left, which cue 
Peck took. Pete slid, tumbled and ran 
to the right down the cliff, accomplish- 
ing the very thing that would be the 
last resort — after having jumped the 
bear, he got below and ahead of him. 
Suddenly John, who was at my side, 
shouted, ‘‘ There he is!’’ 

The bear had turned back to come up 
the snow slide only seventy yards away: 
I had pulled the trigger on my .333 Jef- 
frey with almost careless aim, hardly 
realizing that it was then or never, if 
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cutting out four inches of his neck bone, 
and out on the other side, killing him 
instantly. It proved to be a male bear 
eight feet nine inches long and nine 
feet six inches wide at the greatest 
width and he weighed seven hundred 
eighty pounds. We failed to locate 
Bear No. 2, but were entirely content 
to pack to camp a hide and a skull that 
weighed sixty pounds. 

Before going farther north, we 
crossed Chatham Strait, to Killisnoo for 
engine repairs. We found Killisnoo a 
thriving little fishing village. Its name 
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THE BIG GRIZZLY. 


he should turn back into the brush. He 
tumbled end over end so quickly I 
could not get another shot before he 
disappeared over the cliff. John 
seemed dazed, wondering what had hap- 
pened to cause Bruin’s sudden exit. 
Peck broke the spell by complimenting 
the clean kill. Pete’s voice from below 
was most gratifying when he shouted, 
‘‘Somebody’s got a dead bear down 
here !”’ 

Pete had almost fallen off the cliff 
in jumping out of the way of the tum- 
bling bear. On examination we found 
that the bullet had hit him high in 
the front quarter and ranged forward, 


originated, it is said, from an expres- 
sion that saved the lives of two white 
men over a half century ago. These 
two men were the only survivors of a 
shipwreck. When they reached the 
shore, they were made prisoners by the 
Indians, who had designs on the lives 
of the two adventurers. The white men 
pleaded for merey, repeating the 
phrase, ‘‘ Kill us, no.’’ The Indians, be- 
lieving that the words were some charm 
and fearing that the souls of the white 
men were possessed of the Evil Spirit, 
spared them. Later the white race and 
civilization made its appearance and the 
village was christened Killisnoo. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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How Man Opens the Season on Himself 


A hunter popped a partridge on a hill, Another nimrod slew the champion fox; 


It made a great to-do and then was still; He glimpsed him lurking in among the 
It seems (when later on his bag he spied) 


It was—the guide. rocks; 
One rapid shot! It never spoke nor moved— 
One shot a squirrel in a near by wood— The inquest proved. 
A pretty shot, off-hand, from where he 
stood; A “cautious” man espied a gleam of brown; 
It wore, they said, a shooting hat of brown, Was it a deer—or Jones (a friend from 
And lived in town. 
town)? 
And one dispatched a rabbit for his haul But while he pondered by the river’s rim, 
That later proved to measure six feet tall, Jones potted him. 
And lest you think I’m handing you a myth, 
Its name was Smith. —TECHNICAL WORLD. 
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THE SIMMERING, TEEMING JUNGLE. 


OUR NEW HUNTING COUNTRY 


LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


PART I 


THE GAME AND THE CLIMATE. 


The American sportsman is thoroly 
familiar with most of the famous hunt- 
ing grounds of the northern continent, 
with the moose of New Brunswick, the 
white tails of Michigan, the elk and 
grizzlies of Wyoming, the mule deer of 
Colorado, the sheep and goats of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the giant moose and eari- 
bou of Alaska, and the big bears of the 
Northern Pacific Coast Islands. But 
who has heard that easier of access 
than many of these famous hunting 
grounds there has come a new country 
under our flag which fairly teems with 
a larger variety of game than any 
where else on the continent ?—a healthy 
country and one easy to hunt in at any 
season of the year, and where game 
laws are unknown and not needed. 
Such is our newly-acquired Canal Zone, 
but six days from New York or five 
from New Orleans, and at a cost less 
than the car fare from the East to any 
of our Northwestern hunting states. 

I was hardly prepared for what I 
found on my arrival here a year ago. 


Two short articles had appeared within 
the last six years in our sporting maga- 
zines telling of the hunting down here 
in a casual way, but from their context 
I never expected to find it what it is— 
a veritable sportsman’s paradise. The 
jungle, the savannas, and mountains, the 
lakes and the rivers fairly teem with 
game of all kinds. The waters, even in 
the canal itself and in the very locks 
are crowded with big fish. It is noth- 
ing to catch:forty pounds of fish be- 
fore breakfast from a lock chamber. 
The rivers flowing into the Atlantic 
are as full of big tarpon as the Frazer 
River is of salmon during a record run 
Both oceans offer the best big game 
fishing in the world. The jungles are 
veritable ornithologists’ paradises. Open 
your atlas and turn to the map of the 
Panama Canal while I try to list a few 
of the denizens of the jungle and 
waters of this new country. I say a 
few, for there are many others un- 
known to science or the sportsman, and 
perhaps the greatest beauty of this 


country is the surprises it has at hand 
11 
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ON A JUNGLE TRAIL. 


at every turn for both the sportsman 
and the naturalist. 

The Central American white-tailed 
deer are the most widely distributed of 
all the big game. They are everywhere 
thruout the jungles and the savannas, 
but they are hard to see on account of 
the thickness of the brush. I do not 
believe that anywhere else are there so 
many -deer to the square mile. I have 
seen their tracks within fifty yards of 
the canal locks and within five min- 
utes’ walk of my house on the very 
edge of the famous Culebra Cut, where 
they set off enormous blasts of dyna- 
mite hourly. I ean see little difference 
between these deer and our white-tails 
at home except in weight. They have 





no regular breeding sea- 
son and bucks with ant- 
lers clear of velvet are 
killed at all seasons of the 
year. A big buck will 


Venison is fine eating, but 
tastes like tender veal; 
much more of a grass 
feeder than our deer. The 





hounds and at night with 
a jack light on the trails. 
Searcely anyone tries still 
hunting, it being regarded 
as impossible on account 
of the thickness of the 
jungle, but disliking either 
of the popular methods, I 
have still-hunted them 
with fair success. All it 
needs is attention to wind, 
quiet footwear and cloth- 
ing, and a knowledge of 
the trails and open places. 

Tapir are very plentiful 
in the swamps and rivers 
on the Atlantic side. They 
are found in: great num- 
bers around Gatun Lake 
and the lower Chagres 
River. They are never 
found far from water nor 
at all on the Pacific side. 
They run about three feet 
high at the _ shoulders, 
weigh up to 800 pounds, and their flesh 
is.very good eating, much like beef. 
Hunted in boats and shot on the banks 
of the rivers, usually at night with 
lights. 

The collared peccaries are very 
abundant all over the isthmus. They 
seem to grow to a much larger size than 
on the Mexican border and are decid- 
edly big game here. They do not, how- 
ever, seem to go in quite as large droves 
as I have been told is their habit in the 
North. They are hunted by the natives 
in very much the same way as are the 
deer. 

The jaguar is the king of the jungle. 
In size he ranks next to. the tiger among 
the cats of the world. I have seen some 


dress about 125 pounds. — 


natives hunt them with 
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enormous skins. I should say that the 
jaguar here will run a third larger and 
twice as heavy as our mountain lion at 
home. They create havoc among the 
eattle and are greatly feared by the 
natives, aitho I have been unable to 
find a single authentic case of their 
ever having attacked a human being. 
They are found everywhere, but never 
very far from water, not that they are 
at all a water animal, but I think that 
they find it easier to get their prey at 
water. There is also a big black cat 
here which, in the absence of reliable 
information, I think must be a black 
phase of the jaguar. About a month 
ago a man was catching butterflies in 
a net just back of his house in the town 
of Pedro Miguel. He saw something 
fluttering in the grass in a drainage 
ditch and brought his net down square- 
ly over the head of a large black cat! 
Many jaguars have been shot over kills 
of their own, but, as with all cats, hunt- 
ing them is very much a matter of luck. 
There is no chance to run them with 
dogs, as the jungle is so thick that one 
eannot follow the hounds. The small 
ocelot is also plentiful everywhere, and 
there are a few puma. The natives also 
tell of a small gray cat with a long tail, 


but I am not certain of it as I have not 
yet seen one or a skin. It is called the 
Mangoe eat. 

There are two varieties of agouti or 
paca. They are nocturnal in their hab- 
its, but are often killed in the daytime. 
The larger spotted one is called the 
conejo pintado (spotted rabbit) and the 
smaller brown one simply conejo. One 
of the latter which I shot measured 
26 inches long, and about 10 inches high 
over the fore legs and 14 inches high 
over the hind legs. Both are excellent 
eating. Among the other small animals 
may be mentioned cotton-tail rabbits 
(very small), squirrels, coypu rats 
(very large water rat very much like 
our muskrat but larger, up to about 20 
inches long), sloths (found in trees near 
water, weight up to fifty pounds), 
giant ant-eaters, and about a dozen dif- 
ferent varieties of opossum. There are 
undoubtedly a number of small animals 
not ineluded in this list, some of which 
are probably unknown to science. 

Of the game birds the most noted is 
the wild turkey. Not our species, but 
a smaller and greener bird, known as 
the ocellated turkey. I have seen two 
flocks and they seem but slightly 
smaller than our Northern turkeys. 








- CROCODILES SWARM IN EVERY LARGE STREAM AND IN GATUN LAKE 
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They are quite plentiful in some sec- 
tions, particularly the upper Chagres 
River. There are many varieties of 
doves and wild pigeons, all of them 
fine eating. One little red dove, just a 
trifle larger than an English sparrow, 
is the finest I have ever tasted. It 
literally melts in your mouth like but- 
ter. Of ducks about the only varieties 
found here at all are the blue-wing teal 
and the lesser scaup. The other ducks 
do not appear to migrate this far to 
the south. There are many varieties 
of herons, egrets, divers, and other 
water birds, two varieties of kingfisher, 


their places. The vultures are very 
plentiful during the dry season (le- 
eember to April), but at other times 
they seem to migrate elsewhere. As 
one wanders through the jungle the 
beautiful chorus of the birds is heard 
on all sides and one constantly catches 
glimpses of them as they flit around. 
I have never seen such bright and beau- 
tiful plumage. Hummings birds are 
thick and one is seldom out of sight of 
them. 

Reptiles! Gee whiz! This country 
can give every other place in the world 
eards and spades for them. The rivers 





AN AGONTI SHOT BY THE AUTHOK ON THE MANDINGA RIVER, CANAL ZONE. 


one very large and one very small; 
hundreds of pelicans on the Pacific 
Coast and all through the canal. To me 
by far the most interesting thing down 
here .is the bird life in the jungle. 
There are hundreds of different species 
of beautifully-plumaged birds, many of 
them sweet sonsgters. They are all dif- 
ferent from our birds at home. I have 
not seen a single familiar one. Small 
green parrots and paraquettes are very 
plentiful. There is a large black bird 
which in shape and manner of flying 
and alighting reminds one of our mag- 
pie. Hawks, except a small sparrow 
hawk, are scarce, large vultures taking 


which flow into the Pacific simply 
squirm with crocodiles. One can see 
thousands of them in a day. They are 
also very plentiful in all the waters 
here. In one evening a friend counted 
forty before ten at night on a small 
island in Gatun Lake, about a mile 
from Gatun Dam and the town of 
Gatun, one of the largest towns of the 
Zone. On the section of the Panama 
railroad between Gatun and Gamboa 
the train men dare not run their little 
gasoline section cars at night without a 
big headlight, as there. is so much 
danger of their being derailed by 
crocodiles and lizards on the tracks. 
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Only the other day the regular evening 
train was stopped dead by a big ecroco- 
dile sleeping on the track. Get up in 
the cab of an engine crossing the isth- 
mus and any day you can see lots of 
them, as the train passes along the lake, 
dropping off the logs and crawling off 
the bank. There seem to be two varie- 
ties, the Orinoco crocodile and the 
American crocodile. One hears here of 
crocodiles up to twenty feet long, but 
I think the record is stretched about 
four feet. I can find no authentic re- 
eord of their ever having molested a 
human being, although the natives are 
very much afraid of them. Many par- 
ties go out ‘gator hunting and kill 
scores of them. I think that the 
slaughter is entirely unwarranted and 
should be stopped. As far as I can see 
these reptiles do no harm at all. A 
hunter should be entitled to just one 
as a trophy and no more. 

The iguana is a large tree and water 
lizard. A large species will measure 
about six feet long, of which two-thirds 
is tail. Yesterday on a trip in my 
canoe in Gatun Lake I saw hundreds 
of them. They lie on the limbs of the 
large dead trees and bask in the sun. 
If disturbed they circle around the limb 
trying to keep it between them and the 
hunter, or else they jump from the tree 
into the water. It is quite a sight to 
see a six-foot lizard jump off the top 
of a ninety-foot tree and land a regular 
belly-flopper in the lake. The splash 
can be heard for over a mile. There 
are other small land lizards, up to two 
feet long, everywhere thousands of 
them. It is hard to keep from stepping 
on them. They are supposed to feed 
entirely on insects, but I saw one once 
eating on the body of a dead sloth that 
had been killed by a jaguar. At the 
same time three vultures were also 
feeding on this beast. Evidently the 
vulture prefers strong to fresh meat 
and the lizard knows it. Snakes, 
‘‘loads of them.’’ Big boa constrictors 
up to about fifteen feet long, although 
the natives will stretch the length to 
thirty feet. Lots of smaller brown and 
green snakes, all harmless. The small 


poisonous harlequin or coral snake is 
very plentiful, but so stupid and timid 
as to be practically harmless. A large 
poisonous snake known as the Fer-de- 
lance, patterned very much like a rat- 
tlesnake, length up to about eight feet, 
is sometimes found on the Atlantic side, 
it having been imported from the West 
Indies. It is said to be very poisonous 
on account of the extremely large 
amount of poison contained in its sack. 
But one need not fear about venomous 
snakes, for since the founding of the 
canal hospital at Ancon over eleven 
years ago but one snake bite is on 
record. 
THE CLIMATE. 


Probably by this time you are saying 
‘‘that is all very well about the game, 
but what about the climate?’’ One can 
hunt here very comfortably all day 
long every day in the year. No special 
precautions have to be taken on ac- 
count of the heat. The temperature 
runs around 95 in the middle of the 
day and 70 just before sunrise, but it 
does not seem any hotter than it does 
in the middle of the summer in Penn- 
sylvania, say. The climate is exces- 
sively damp and one perspires as he 
does no where else that I know of, and 
this of course calls for a lot of drink- 
ing water, but there are small streams 
of good water every half mile or so 
thruout all the jungle and all water 
coming from uninhabited water sheds 
is fit to drink without boiling. I have 
been just as hot climbing the steep 
mountains of British Columbia as I 
have down here on jungle trails, and [ 
have suffered more from cold in Mon- 
tana than I have from heat in Panama. 
As far as bodily comfort in the field is 
concerned I should prefer the climate 
here to the late fall and winter climate 
in our Northern states, but of course 
one does not feel that invigoration 
which comes from cold weather at high 
altitudes and is apt to be lazy here and 
undoubtedly cannot accomplish as 
much work. The dry season extends 
from December to May. The remainder 
of the year it usually rains hard for 
several hours every afternoon, and oc- 
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easionally at other times of the day. 
The hottest and most uncomfortable 
months are May and December. The 
dry season is the pleasantest for the 
tourist, but for the sportsman I think 
that the rainy season is best. At that 
time the rain washes the ticks and red 
bugs off the vegetation and one is not 
bothered with these pests. Also it is 
cooler when one gets an occasional 
drenching from rain. Understand that 
there is no such thing as keeping dry 
here while hunting. Even in the dry 
season when there has been no rain for 
months and everything is parched it is 
still very damp and one perspires so 


obtained, and I must caution anyone 
visiting here against hiring any native 
who professes to be a guide other than 
to show one the way to some particular 
locality. One can hire Jamaican ne- 
groes as helpers. - They will do things 
for you if you take particular pains to 
earefully show them exactly how you 
wish each and every thing done. There 
are no places to stay here except the 
Washington Hotel in Colon and the 
Tivoli Hotel in Panama. These hotels 
are first rate in every respect and 
charge tip top New York prices. But 
there is no need of putting up long any- 
where. One is free to camp almost any- 











THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AT LATITUDE 9 DEGREES N. 


profusely after a half hour of tramp- 
ing that he is wringing wet all over, 
wet enough to leave wet footprints 
should he enter a house in this condi- 
tion. Mosquitoes need not be feared. 
All the mosquitoes here are night fly- 
ers only, and there is no danger from 
malaria if one will keep at least a mi’e 
from all native habitations at night. I 
shall have more to say on this subject 
in a later article under tropical hy- 
giene. 


There are absolutely no conveniences. 


here for sportsmen. It is in every way 
a new country for him, and he will be 
obliged to campaign in every sense of 
the word. There are no guides to be 


where throughout the Canal Zone, ex- 
cept on the military reservations and 
on the water sheds of the reservoirs. 
One can camp anywhere in the Repub- 
lice of Panama. The Canal Zone is 
under practically military law. There 
are no commercial enterprises allowed 
in it—no where that a non-employé of 
the government can even buy food, ex- 
cept that there are a few commissary 
hotels at the largest towns where a 
non-employé can get a meal at about 
twice the price charged the employé. 
But one need not worry about this. 
Perhaps the best plan would be for a 
party of sportsmen to bring their entire 
outfit with them, including a canvas- 
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I shall have more to 


covered canoe. 
say in a future article on outfits. After 
arriving here the outfit should be 
shipped to Gatun and grub purchased 


at Colon. At Gatun one can launch 
the canoe on Gatun Lake. The area of 
Gatun Lake is estimated at about 164 
square miles. Much of it is yet unex- 
plored. A number of rivers flow into 
it. The Chagres, the Trinidad, the Siri, 
and the Agua Sucia are navigable in a 
canoe for miles and open up some won- 
derful hunting country. There are 
good camping places anywhere along 
the shores of Gatun Lake, although one 
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must spend ten minutes or so with a 
machete conquering the jungle before 
there is room to raise the tent. 

Another plan would be to go to 
Panama and there hire a native launch 
and proceed up almost any of the rivers 
which flow into the Pacific. These all 
lead one into the Republic of Panama 
where there is no restriction whatever 
as to camping or shooting. Game is 
perhaps a little more plentiful than in 
the Zone, if that is possible, but no 
tapir will be found on the Pacific side, 
and one must beware of the mosquitoes 
when camping near the natives. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











ALASKA PENINSULA BROWN BEAR. 
This photograph was presented to one of our contributors, L. L. Bales, by Andrew Grosvold, an Alaska 


guide and hunter. 


It shows one of the big animals trying to escape after being mortally wounded. 














An Amateur’s First Kill 


The city man went forth attired in natty hunting suit, 

In corduroy of finest weave from jaunty cap to boot, 

With polished leather leggin’s, buckles made of shining brass— 
In short, his sporting garbing was the classiest of its class. 

He bore an automatic gun of finest workmanship, 

With bar’! of finest nickel steel and stock with checkered grip. 
He’d told his club associates with an imperious air 

He’d sure fetch back a deer or two, mayhap a bloomin’ bear. 


"Twas his initial hunting trip. He really knew far less 

About the game than Indian knows of pers’nal cleanliness, 

But he had read in Outdoor Life what hunters had to say, 

And felt that he could bring to earth big game as well as they. 
He tramped the foothills, gun in hand, on beaten cattle trails, 

In stooping posture, closely scanned the draws and grassy swales, 
And paused at times to listen, with a hand behind an ear, 

For any sound ’twould tell him lordly game was moving near. 


Within a clearing he espied an unsuspecting deer 

Of noted ‘‘mule’’ variety, with overlength of ear, 

And crouching close to earth he crawled, his eager sporty eyes 
Fixed on the game, expanded quite above their normal size. 
With careful aim he turned ’er loose, and with affrighted bound 
Or two the stricken victim lifeless sank upon the ground, 

And with a loud, triumphant yell, that echoed far and wide, 
He hastened to his slaughtered prize, his eyes aglow with pride. 


Unto him came a rancher man with shotgun grasped in hand, 

The blazing fire in both his eyes by high-grade anger fanned, 

And said: ‘‘Say, w’at in ’ell d’ye mean, you freak o’ nature! That 
Are my best premium mule colt an’ wuth a hundred, flat. 

Now come across, or by the gods [’ll turn this shooter loose 

An’ fill yer hide so full 0’ holes you’ll leak out all yer juice!’’ 

‘* Ain’t this a deer?’’ the hunter asked. ‘‘A deer? You kangaroo, 
I’m harborin’ an idee it’ll be damn dear to you!’’ 


He had but fifty with him, but the rancher shook his head, 

‘*A hundred bucks ’ll square the deal, an’ nothin’ less,’’ he said, 
But soon agreed to take the cash for half the damage, and 

Would take the fifty dollar gun for rest of his demand. 

The amateur gave up the cash and gun with many a sigh, 

And when he’d gone the rancher grinned and slapped a muscled thigh 
And said: ‘‘My gun wa’n’t loaded, an’ that mule—why I’d ’a tuk 

A ten fur the scrub critter an’ would thought I was in luck.’’ 


JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 
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ON BIG GOOSE 





F. E, ICKES 


Each year our pilgrimage was to the 
sand hill section of Western Nebraska 
and the shooting and accommodations 
there were ideal. 

Numerous lakes abounded in all 
kinds of wild fowl, and the big ranch 
furnished comforts and open-handed 
hospitality that will ever be remem- 
bered. This trip had been proving one 
of the greatest we ever experienced. 

For a week the weather had been per- 
fect and we had lazily put in the time 
as fancy dictated; some days one lake 
and then another had been our choice, 
and each evening we would return from 
our day’s pleasure with tired limbs and 
active appetites. 

There was a feeling in the air this 
evening that foreboded a _ decided 
change in the weather. 

As the sun gradually and deliberate- 
ly lowered himself behind the rolling 
hills of sand the air became more crisp 
and sharp. 

The reeds and tules gave out a dif- 
ferent sound as the wind played among 
them ; the splash of the muskrat sound- 
ed louder and all the small talk of the 
wild fowl, on the water and in the air, 
was different; the feeling was there, 
and all nature seemed to say, ‘‘a storm 
is coming.’’ 

Darkness came on, and the wind rose, 
the sky became clouded and a rapid 
change in temperature was noticeable, 
as it was getting colder all the time. 
We went to bed rather late with the as- 
surance that Pap would be up early and 
the first to see what the weather would 
be like. 

When Pap opened the door to size up 
the weather, he was met by a snow- 
burdened, howling blast that swirled 
the frosty particles across the floor and 
made him quickly retreat; he bravely 
rallied, closed the door, struck a light, 
tried to dress and start a fire at one 
and the same time, and to some extent 
succeeded. 

Daylight was appearing very gradu- 
ally; quickly dressing, Podner and I 


ventured forth to calculate on the pros- 
pects. 

Everything was white and the wind 
was driving the snow with a stinging 
velocity across the landscape. It was 
tough weather for even an enthusiastic 
duck hunter to be abroad. The gray 
streaks in the sky, when visible thru 
the storm, looked cold and forbidding. 

We crossed the pasture lot to Gimlet 
Lake and surveyed its wave-tossed sur- 
face for signs of ducks, but, limited as 
was our view, owing to the storm’s se- 
verity, we were satisfied that they had 
moved to more quiet waters. 

‘‘This storm will herd them all on 
Big Goose,’’ Podner yelled to me, ‘‘and 
we will get over there, too, if you are 
game.’’ I cupped my hands and using 
them as a trumpet yelled back, ‘‘We 
will go to breakfast,’’ which we did in 
a hurry. 

In about an hour the wind lessened 
somewhat, but the snow continued to 
fall; the big stove in our quarters 
glowed and beamed and tried its best 
to discourage any intention on our part 
to go out in such weather by sending 
forth its comfortable and inviting 
warmth. We smoked, talked, watched 
the weather and grew more impatient 
as the minutes passed, and then — de- 
cided to go. 

Pap was positive; no going out for 
him, b’gee, on such a day. ‘‘Any two 
men who would take chances on Big 
Goose in such weather for a million 
measly ducks were weak minded, you 
bet.’’ But, as we were determined to 
go, would we mind bringing in a couple 
of sacks of-cowchips for fuel, as we 
were dressed for it, and also help our- 
selves to anything he had, and be 
mighty careful, as this was a durned 
bad storm, and so on. The good old 
soul, he was 63. 

We arranged with Ed to drive us 
over to Big Goose at once, weather or 
no weather, and when he yelled to us 
from in front of the comfortable sod 


house we were ready. 
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Several sacks of decoys were placed 
‘in the wagon with the guns and plenty 
of shells, and we ourselves, warmly 
mittened and clad, climbed in and away 
we went directly into the teeth of the 
storm. On the low divide between Gim- 
let and Big Goose we hung our heads 
and pulled our caps further down to es- 
eape the driving frosty pellets as much 
as possible. The little ‘‘ brones’’ hamped 
their backs, lowered their eyelids and 
bored into the storm with their fet- 
locks jingling with icy particles frozen 
to each and every long hair. 

Ahead thru the rifts lay Big Goose, 
storm tossed and wicked looking. We 
rattled down the slope and were soon 
at the landing and glad of it. We were 
quickly unloaded, and Ed did it all, 
and the celerity with which he turned 
that team of brones, yelled good bye to 
us and faded away in the falling snow 
let me think he was somewhat eager 
to get back home. 

We pried the boat loose from. the 
frozen mud, dumped out the snow, 
loaded the decoys and other stuff and 
prepared to leave. 

The lake was very rough, white-cap- 
ped waves rolling and tumbling along 
before the icy wind, beating against the 
lower shore and throwing the spray 
high above the bank, where it. froze in 
many fantastic shapes upon the weeds 
and brush which thickly grew above the 
water line. 

The landing was on the lee side of a 
long sandy point that ran out into the 
lake and our destination was known as 
Rat Slough, across comparatively 
smooth water, as the wild rice and tules 
were acting as wind brakes. It would 
have been impossible to have made it 
in any other direction. We started and 
were soon in sheltered waters. A little 
further on we suddenly rounded a point 
of wild rice and the storm-bound ducks 
were found; thousands of them, from 
éanvasback to teal, rose and circled 
here and there, appearing and disap- 
pearing in the falling snow, and after 
a few turns, settled on the water about 
us or! made for the outer lake. 
~° We! kept on up-this.sheltered stretch 
of water until we:reached our desired 


position without firing a shot, quickly 
threw out the decoys, shoved the boat 
into the rice and waited with our backs 
to the snow and wind. 

The wind and snow seemed to in- 
crease,, and while sitting there Podner 
took a good look at me and sarcastic- 
ally remarked that if Pap or any other 
sane man could see us now he might 
be excused for taking a shot at us, for 
it did seem to be carrying the point too 
far and exceedirg the limit of good 
sense for two men to undergo such dis- 
comforts and take such risks for just 
a few shots at a lot of innocent ducks. 

He looked very pious and virtuous 
after. getting this speech off his mind, 
and above .all he looked as if he were 
frozen stiff. I came back at him and 
innocently asked him how he would like 
to have right now, here in the boat, a 
nice, long, steaming hot, spiced rum 
toddy or a fine cool bite out of the lake. 
This stirred him up. There is no tell- 
ing what might have happened, but sud- 
denly, from behind him and coming 
quartering down the wind, was a lone 
eanvasback returning to the quiet 
water. I quickly let him have it right 
and left and felt proud of myself, for I 
was sure neither shot went over fifty 
feet behind, in fact at times I flattered 
myself that it might not have been fur- 
ther than forty-nine feet. 

This effort started our circulation 
going at a somewhat livelier clip and 
the cold did not seem so intense as it 
had been. 

‘‘They will be here pretty soon; get 
in shape and don’t pull off any more 
such hoss play as you did with that 
drake, if you.want a fine fat duck call 
on me and I will turn the old swamp 
angel loose and get you one if you be- 
have yourself,’’ said Podner. He was 
bigger than I, so I thanked him po- 
litely. 

Thru not frightening them out by 
shooting as we came up the slough, the 
birds began coming back, just as we 
figured they. would, in pairs, bunches, 
and singly. The first-drake was the 
forerunner of the return of many we 
had stirred up, and we were hardly set- 
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tled from the disturbance caused by my 
first outbreak when Podner wigwagged 
me to look at the decoys. I peered thru 
the light screen of rice, and warily mov- 
ing about among them were about a 
dozen canvasbacks eyeing their coun- 
terfeits in a highly suspicious manner. 
We did not disturb them, for their puz- 
zling and sudden presence so close to us 
was explained by our observing an- 
other bunch coming straight in, but 
skimming above the water only high 
enough to not hit the surface. With- 
out making the usual backward and 
forward pass before lighting among the 
decoys, as this duck does when decoy- 
ing from a greater height, they simply 
set their wings, dropped their feet, and 
as Podner afterwards expressed it, ‘‘ Hit 
the water and skated in among the de- 
coys on their ham bones.’’ 

We both arose to our feet and as they 
sprang from the water each scored a 
double and four nice birds commenced 
to drift before the wind and finally 
lodged against a solid wall of tules and 
rice about one hundred yards away. 
Owing to rough water and the wind we 
could not take our relative positions as 
to the decoys, whereby the wind would 
bring the dead birds in to us; we were 
each shooting from our natural posi- 
tion, he from his left and I from my 
right shoulder, thus enabling us to face 
each other from opposite ends of the 
boat. 

We were scarcely seated when a pair 
of redheads came breasting up the 
wind, their heads turning this way and 
that and apparently intending to pay 
us a visit. While watching them a 
mixed bunch of teal and spoonbills 
came tearing in with a great fluttering 
and splashing and appeared to enjoy 
the company of their wooden neighbors. 

‘‘Bet ’em go,’’ said Podner; ‘‘we 
only want canvasback and redheads 
this time; all other birds are sour; we 
will tally every bird killed by laying 
down an empty shell; all misses go 
overboard and when thru we will count 
the empty shells and retrieve that many 
birds.’’ ‘‘Good idea,’’ I said, and we 
followed the plan. 
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A faint storm-borne ‘‘honk’’ came to 
our ears; from above, around, or from 
whence we could not tell. We quickly 
changed our sixes for threes and wait- 
ed; there it was again, but in a differ- 
ent key. The grand and wary old 
leader was encouraging his flock with 
an almost constant guttural talk and 
they were coming up against the wind 
with powerful swings of their wings 
and headed straight for us. Larger and 
plainer they grew thru the driving 
snow and we saw there were a couple 
of dozen in the flock. We were sure of 
them, but he was a wise old bird, for 
his sharp eyes detected something sus- 
picious, and with a quick command he 
turned and led them all away again. 

In the meantime the pugnacious red- 
heads had settled down among the 
other birds and had commenced to 
quarrel with them. This bird always 
seems ready for a scrap, and I have no. 
ticed them give a good account of them- 
selves, too. They are keen eyed and 
suspicious; a whistle caused them to 
rise and they fell to our score. 

The spoonbills and teal were comical 
in their manner of leaving that neigh- 
borhood and apparently did not intend 
to return. 

A bunch of canvasbacks, followed by 
a dozen or more redheads, came down 
the wind, high up, at an unbelievable 
speed, and when well over saw the de- 
coys and with a graceful swing they 
turned a long are, swung back, dipped 
and rose, and as they came back over 
the decoys We took a toll of three and 
watched the others vanish across the 
waving reeds. 

Quite a number of mallards were our 
next callers. They settled close in and 
we watched these beautiful birds with 
a great deal of interest. They were 
lively and appeared to feel fine in spite 
of the fearful weather. They seemed 


to convey the impression to us that even 
they could not conceive the idea of any 
hunter being abroad on such a day. 
They were a temptation, but we had 
made up our minds to do something ex- 
tra this day and to rub it into Pap, for 
we well knew that we had struck a rare 
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occasion in the life of the average duck 
hunter. 

Some redheads were next and readily 
came in to our forty decoys, for the 
mallards made a strong additional bid 
and without any suspicion they came, 
they saw and left four of their number 
behind. 

In this manner we were kept keyed 
up, and the cold to a great extent was 
forgotten; we were seldom settled but 
what a bunch of canvasbacks or red- 
heads came in and our pile of shell tal- 
lies rapidly grew. For over an hour we 
were never unable to point out a bunch 
of canvasbacks or redheads coming in 
or going out and which, almost invaria- 
bly, gave us a chance. Hundreds of 
other ducks came in, but we would give 
them a frozen stare, I might say fig- 
uratively and literally. When we would 
open on the canvasbacks and redheads 
the terrible fright and consternation of 
the common herd, together with their 
haste in digging their toes into the icy 
water and boosting themselves into the 
air, and losing no time in disappearing, 
was really a greater entertainment than 
bagging any of them. 

Many a good laugh we had and more 
than once we hoped there would be 
quite a number among the decoys when 
the birds we were after would come in. 
Time sped along in this manner, when 
we noticed that the wind was lessening 
and the snow had almost ceased fall- 
ing; overhead the dark and broken 
storm clouds were driving into the 
south. The birds were not coming as 
fast as they had been, which told thai 
they were scattering to other quiet 
nooks. 

‘*Podner, we have enough; count 
your tally and let’s quit; it will be a big 
and cold job to pick up those decoys 
and retrieve our birds.’’ ‘‘Good boy; 
I am with you,’’ he said. 

We counted our tally and it said 64 
dead birds. Neither one said anything 
just then, but at last he looked at me 
and said, ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, you butcher.’’ ‘‘I am,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and so had you;’’ and I knew he 
was as well asl. 


The guilty feeling had to. come out of 
our systems somehow and we all know 
that confession is good for the soul. 
We were leaving for home the next day 
and this bag would be divided among 
the party, which was made up of four. 

We made preparations; Podner took 
the oars while J pulled the decoys in, 
wrapped the anchor strings around 
their necks and piled them up amid- 
ships. It was a cold and disagreeable 
task, but finished at last. 

Then we moved over to the solid wall 
of tules and rice and began retrieving 
the birds; the waves had beaten some 
of them several feet into the reeds and 
it was with difficulty that they were 
secured. 

We worked hard and faithfully, for 
we did not want to overlook one of 
them, but do our best we could only 
find 62, of which 14 were redheads and 
48 canvasbacks. 

These, with the load we already had, 
tried the capacity of the boat and we 
were thankful that the water was not 
as rough as when we started out. It 
was a great relief when we stepped 
ashore at the landing, stiff and cold, 
and a great pleasure also to see faithful 
old Ed come over the divide with the 
wagon as we were nicely arranging the 
birds on the snow. He drove up to us 
with a grin and a flourish and handed 
out a blanket-wrapped pail which con- 
tained a hot lunch with a bottle of hot 
coffee, which was greatly enjoyed and 
relished by us. 

His coming when he did with lunch 
and all was due to Pap, which was 
proof positive that his heart was with 
us. 

While we were lunching Ed loaded 
the decoys, birds and all else in the 
wagon and in a short time we were 
climbing the divide with our backs to- 
ward Big Goose, upon whose surface 
the cold October sun was sending its 
rays here and there thru the hurrying 
clouds. 

The snow had ceased falling. The 
wind was going down. The storm had 
blown itself away. We were going 
home. 
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BASS AND THE FUZZY-WUZZY LURES 











Being an appreciation of the black bass as a fly 
fish with sundry remarks upon tackle and methods. 











O. W. SMITH 


“With no intent to plagiarize: here ts to the black bass, wile for wile, and strength 
for strength, the most resourceful fish that swims.” 





I wonder why it is that 
almost two-thirds of our 
angling writers devote 


their time and talents to : . ~~ 


a study of trout and trout 
tackle, when fully two- 
thirds of our anglers fish 
for bass? Of course in the 
early spring, when a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love—or 
fishing—trout alone may 
be captured; but later, 
when the leaves are fully 
out and the birds busy 
with household cares, from 
mid-June to October, bass 
fishing is for everybody. 
(Nor is the trout one whit 
more aristocratic than the 
doughty bronze-back.) The 
angler who thinks a two- 
pound trout on a four- 
ounce fly-rod something of 
a proposition, should try 
conclusions with a_ two- 
pound small mouth with a 
rod of the same weight. 
The word of my experi- 
ence for it, he will discover 
several things all un- 
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dreamt of in his ichthyic 
philosophy. Given a clear, 
cold stream, a five-ounce 
fly-rod, and a two-pound small-mouth, 
the angler has his work cut out for him. 
With no intent to plagiarize: here is to 
the pugnacious black-bass, wile for 
wile, and strength for strength, the 
most resourceful fish that swims. 

The pleasure of any fishing is not in 
the number or variety of the fish 





. PEOPLE SAY I AM LUCKY, BUT I KNOW THAT LUCK 
IS BUT ANOTHER NAME FOR ‘HORSE SENSE.’ ” 


caught, but in the tackle used. With a 
wee two-and-a-half-ounce fly-rod which 
I possess, more than once I have gone 
down to a little, sluggish creek I know, 
and cast a seductive fly for sunfish. 
Believe me, with such airy fairy tackle 
as I employ, fly-fishing for sunfish is 


rightly denominated sport. I 7 met 
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ashamed of it. I honestly think there 
is more sport and anxiety in fly-fishing 
for bass, if light tackle is employed, 
than in trying conclusions with the big 
game fishes of the deep. So far as I 
know I was the first angler to employ 
dry flies for bass, writing up my ex- 
perience for the edification of the 
brotherhood, and being laughed at for 
my trouble. Here is my satisfaction: 
the very fellows who poked fun at me 
then, are today writing of the ways of 
bass with the dry fly as something just 
discovered. I think there is no more 
alluring and thrilling sight than the 
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drowned. Ofttimes when no fish show 
themselves, to let the flies sink four or 
six inches beneath the surface is to fil! 
the creel. All depends upon the char- 
acter of the stream and the feeding 
habits of the fish, in no two localities 
exactly the same. Along the Upper 
Mississippi, which offers I believe the 
best bass fly-fishing in the country, it 
is the submerged fly that is most suc- 
cessful; which, as stated above, holds 
true thruout the fish’s range. But just 
the same, I am acquainted with one 
small stream, too large to be ealled a 
ereek and too small to be dubbed a 
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ALWAYS IT IS A BETTER METHOD TO FISH FROM A BOAT, BUT DO NOT STAND UP. 


seldom leap of the bass, taking the 
floating fly on the return. Let me say 
you probably will fish many a long eve- 
ning before the gods will vouchsafe the 
experience, and it may be on the first 
evening out. 

Surface fishing for bass is not des 
tined to become overly popular, be- 
eause it never will be the successful 
method. Its attractivity lies in the fact 
that the bass, as a rule, leap for the fly, 
and the attack is in full view of the 
angler. Be it said right here that prop- 
erly speaking the black bass is not a sur- 
face feeder, he prefers to have his flies 


river, all unknown to fame—may it 
long remain so—where bass have ae- 
quired the habit of surface feeding, 
there the dry-fly is the last word in 
lures. As the reader has guessed, the 
stream is shallow for the most part, but 
with deep, rocky, and _ well-shaded 
pools; running down hill with much 
fret and worry, from the place of its 
birth at the Big Springs to its grave in 
the wide river. 

It is the playing of a hooked fish 
that makes fly-fishing for bronze-backs 
so entrancing. I honestly believe that 
a bass is capable of more deviltry than 
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the most educated speckled or rainbow 
trout, and I would have the reader bear 
in mind that it is a devotee of trout 
fishing who makes the _ statement. 
Given water of the right character, 
eold, swift and obstructed, and the 
angler has in the black bass a fish that 
will keep him guessing. Do not I 
know? Have I not gone up against 
many a bass defest, I, who have played 
mighty trout to their undoing? There 
is something about the aerial leap of 
the fish that is not only tackle testing 
but nerve racking as well. The hack- 
neyed expression, ‘‘danced on his tail,’’ 
is something other than poetic license 
when applied to the fighting bass. [ 
have seen many photographs which 
were supposed to picture the amazing 
aerial leap, but so unsatisfactory are 
all pictures made with a camera that [ 
have given up in disgust. I have come 
to believe that it is next to impossible 
to catch the bass’s gymnastic stunt 
with the camera; we will have to de- 
pend upon the artist’s brush and pen- 
cil, shot with imagination. There is 
something about the irradiant down- 
curving body, pregnant with life and 
vigor, the rain of silvery water, shoot- 
ing down like an exploded miniature 
water-spout, that it is impossible for 
the camera to record with true value. 
While undoubtedly the height of the 
leap is usually overestimated, I believe 
eighteen inches above the surface is out 
of the question, and ‘‘two feet in the 
air at every jump’’ an utter impossi- 
bility, still, from the angler’s view- 
point, the fish does attain wonderful 
altitudes. It is the fly fisherman who 
sees the leap at its best, for the weight 
of the fuzzy-wuzzy lure has but little 
restraining power. It is the leap that 
tests the angler’s tackle, skill and 
nerve, for, when the fish breaks water, 
unless the rod be promptly lowered the 
fish will come down upon a taut line 
and catastrophe inevitably result. The 
instant the fish is in the water again, 
strain must be placed upon the line, 
for the wise angler plays his bass with 
the backbone of the rod, giving line 
only when needs must. - There is just 


one way of playing a bass with a fly 
rod, and that is, playing him. To para- 
phrase an ancient copy-book text: 
‘*Play thy bass, or thy bass will play 
thee.’’ And no bronze-back is con- 
quered until he is conquered, which 
as a bald statement seems tinged 
with levity, but instead is the quint- 
essence of wisdom. Never attempt 
to use the net until sure the bass 
is exhausted, for more good fish 
are lost at the lip of the net than at 
any other stage of the game. Suf- 
ficient strength for a flop at the last 
second spells victory for the bass and 
defeat for the fisherman. Further than 
the above I am not going to advise or 
suggest regarding the battle, for you 
can no more lay down hard and fast 
rules regarding an ichthyic struggle 
than you can tell how a battle between 
contending forees in Flanders is td be 
conducted. Each bass is a strategist all 
unacquainted with rules and plans: he 
makes both as needs arise. 

As nine-tenths of my large fish are 
netted before they rise to my flies— 
every angler will understand—so, now 
that I have discoursed more or less 
learnedly upon netting the fish, I hark 
back to the matter of hooking, a de- 
lightful sort of eart-before-the-horse 
arrangement. 

It is not an easy matter to hook any 
fish upon flies, as some of us have dis- 
covered, and by the same token, there 
is nothing in all angling quite so satis- 
factory.’-Watch an old hand with the 
rod. Bass are hooked apparently with- 
out the slightest effort on his part, but 
let the tyro take the rod and behold, 
the fish go their way unhooked and un- 
hindered. Good trout fly fishermen fail 
when Adventuring for bronze-backs; 
indeed, in some quarters we still hear 
it asserted that bass will not take flies. 
I am wondering if I will be forgiven if 
I say that it takes more art and finesse 
to hook bass than it does trout? Well, 
I won’t say it anyway. No bass is apt 
to be obliging enough to hook himself, 
as often happens with trout; that is a 
task for the rodster. Of course, much 
depends upon the character of the 
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slack in order to set the 
hook. One of the secrets 
of - successful black bass 
fly-fishing is never to lay 
a longer line than you can 
effectively control. 

The ideal water for the 
fly-artist is a wadeable 
river, possessed of the 
requisite lairs and lurk- 
ing places. Wherever the 
gnawing current has 
mined out a deep pool 
‘neath the bank, especial- 
ly if overhung with 
shrubbery, a family of 
bass, so to speak, are rea- 
sonably eertain to be lo- 
eated. A sunken log is a 
favorite residence, never 
failing to shelter some 
doughty warrior. Where 
a stump, partly under- 
mined, sends great roots 
like tentacles of some 
giant devil fish down into 
the water, look for sport 
and expect disaster; the 
word of my experience for 








it, both will be your por- 


“MORE AND MORE I AM USING SMALLER FLIES.” tion. A pile of drift, 


water, but I am inclined to think that 
it is next to impossible to strike too 
soon. The fisherman must strike at the 
first intimation of a rise and at the 
slightest feel of a fish. All of his senses 
must be on the alert, plus fish-sense. 
When the rise is seen, I much doubt if 
he can strike before the fish reaches 
the fly, tho not always is the fly in- 
stantly rejected. Ofttimes bass take the 
fly beneath the surface, and the only 
intimation of a fish is the thrilling jar 
communicated by the sensitive line and 
rod; the resultant strike must be auto- 
matic. A bass fly fisherman has no 
time to think, ‘‘ Now I must strike ;’’ let 
him strike and do his thinking after 
the fish is netted. The line should al- 
ways be taut, so that only the slightest 
turn of the wrist will be needed to set 
the hook. <A true angler will be 
ashamed of a bellying line, and of the 
‘‘vanking’’ impulse required to take up 


lodged against a snag, is 
also a good and bad place. In fact, al- 
most any obstruction will form a shel- 
ter,and you will do well to cast with 
eare, holding the line taut, ready to 
set the hook instantly. Indeed, when 
bass are rising freely, as is often 
the case when the shades of even- 
ing are falling, I strike at the end 
of every cast whether or not I have a 
visible rise or feel a fish, a practice to 
which I owe many a fine basket. Ordi- 
narily in a stream of wadeable char- 
acter it will not be necessary to allow 
the flies to sink beneath the surface, 
that is reserved for boat fishing where 
the water is deep, tho at times it may 
be resorted to advantageously even 
along shallow streams. 

There are many reasons why I de- 
nominate such water as the above ideal. 
It is almost impossible to cast an 
effective fly from the shore, let alone 
the matter of back-cast, the angler is 
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raised above the fish and made visible 
to them. All a bass needs to send him 
scurrying to the bottom, is the glimpse 


of a man upon the shore. Once let 
him see you and you may cast your 
flies never so seductively ‘he will lie 
upon the bottom and ‘‘laugh in his 
sleeve.’’ In thigh-deep water, either 
you are below his range of vision or he 
finds your position less alarming, at 
any rate he pays little attention to your 
movements if you work quietly along. 
Then, too, you can cast towards both 
banks, a matter of importance, and you 
have all the open water in which to 
play the hooked fish. I study my 
stream before I fish it, go up one bank 
and down the other, marking likely 
places, sketching possible battlefields; 
then with a mental map of the water, 
in the gloaming, I return and fill my 
basket. People say I am ‘‘lucky,”’ but 
I know luck is but another name for 
‘*horse sense.’’ 

The upper Mississippi, and such 
streams, must be fished from a boat; 
a boat of necessity means a boatman, 
a necessary evil. The best boatman I 
ever had was a brother angler; we 
fished turn and turn about. The boat 
glides along silently, being held in posi- 
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tion by the oars, the current doing the 
work. The casts are made shoreward, 
close up against the overhanging bank. 
More than once I have captured suspi- 
cious fish by dropping my flies upon 
the bank itself, then hopping them into 
the water with a gentle twitch of the 
line. Probably the mental processes of 
the wise bronze-back runs on this wise: 
‘*Now those flies did not come from 
that dark object out there, for they 
came from the other direction, think I 
ean safely take them in out of the 
wet.’’ In casting towards racks, stones, 
logs or other obstructions, always cast 
above, allowing the current to carry 
the lures down; at times you may ma- 
terially further matters by imparting a 
slight tremulous motion to the flies, 
but as you hope for a rise, do not ever 
do it. Do not overdo anything in fish- 
ing for black bass with flies, for he is 
quick to sense artificiality. There is no 
more wary and suspicious fish swim- 
ming than the bass, a matter which 
some very good anglers have not come 
to realize. 

I said a moment or two ago that in 
river fishing it seldom would be neces- 
sary to let the flies sing beneath the 
surface unless the water be deep, a mat- 
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ter that needs a little elaboration. In 
shallow, swift streams, such as are 
wadeable, bass are more accustomed to 
surface feeding, therefore my state- 
ment is true for such fishing; but when 
a boat is used where the water is deep 
and there is little or no current, there 
let the flies ‘‘drown,’’ but be ready, 
nerve and trained muscle at high ten- 
sion. Six inches, even a foot may they 
eddy down, for the fish have learned, 
perhaps, to look for their insects so. 
Casting from an open boat, properly 
captained, is exhilarating sport; how- 
ever, tomy mind, it can not measure up 
to wading. For all bass fly-fishing, visit 





the water in the early morning, or 
again from about sundown until dark. 
I have said nothing regarding the 
proper flies, and as I delight in being 
original, and desire to retain a few 
friends, I am not going to do so. More 
and more I am using smaller flies, that 
in spite of the fact that my boon com- 
panion uses a bunch of feathers almost 
as large as a Plymovth Rock cockerel. 
To me fly-fishing is the poetry of an- 
gling, is to angling what poetry is to 
literature, therefore anything destruc- 
tive of meter is with me dabu. Large 
flies, heavy rods and reels, cumbersome 
tackle is the blankest of blank verse. 

















A MAMMOTH HOT SPRING. 
The boiling pot hole at foot of Kennecott Glacier, McCarthy, Alaska. The water discharge 


is estimated at 30,000,000 gallons per hour. 


It makes a river in itself. Photo by J. P. Hubrick. 
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CLIMBING THE ARAPAHOES 





EDWIN H. CORE 


It was about the time that the jan- 
gling alarm clocks were busy sounding 
their get-up call that we passed along 
the streets of our little city (Boulder, 
Colo.) and wended our way toward the 
mouth of the cafion, down the shaded 
depths of which the turbulent waters 
of Boulder Creek find their way to the 
valley beyond. For many a summer 
the gorgeousness of the hills, the dash 
of the waterfall, the mellowed haze of 
the distant plain, the green of the moss 
and lichen upon the rocks, the inspiring 
‘‘eall of the wild,’’ as it were, had 
lured our fancies, but each vacation 
time had gathered to itself some other 
pleasure than the object of our dreams, 
only to strengthen the yearning desire 
to climb the rugged slopes to the back- 
bone of the continent—the top of the 
world—to the high peaks of the great 
Snowy Range. 

There needs be no extended preface 
to the great ‘‘Book of Nature,’’ no in- 
troductory remarks concerning the vol- 
ume of splendid sights and weird, fan- 
tastic dream-like panoramas that un- 
fold each step before the explorer into 
the wooded foothills and up beneath 
the rock-ribbed walls to the eternal 
snows beyond. Can one behold the 
beauties of the foothills and grow 
tired? Neither could we clamber up 
the steep ascent to where the snow lies 
packed between the rocks and experi- 
ence the stupendous grandeur of the 
mountains and become fatigued with 
the joys of the trip. For the sublimest 
in natural scenery and the most won- 
derful in splendid sights lay in the 
scope of our journey, and there along 
the ways and byways of our trip we 
found the most resourceful treasures of 
Colorado’s trove of the beautiful and 
sublime. There is Dome Rock and then 
the Falls, there is the Perfect Tree and 
countless others almost as symmetrical, 
Castle Rock and Eagle Cliff, Profile 


Ledge and the Camel’s Back, and then 
far across, set in against the green of 
the eedars and the rugged walls, rose 
shapely in its place—someone with a 
sense attuned to the appropriate has 
named it Steamboat Rock. Someone in 
poetic mood must have had in mind 
the sweet enchantments of this trail 
when he noted in the columns of the 
Baltimore Sun his gleanings by the 
wayside : 


“T want the mountain music once again, 


The pouring brook that dashes down the 
glen, 

The soughing pines, the whispering of the 
trees, 


The innumerable voices of the breeze, 
And in the night that silence of the hills 
That speaks a language all my spirit thrills!” 


For one I have never been content to 
follow in the too-frequented wake of 
the hurrying masses, elbowing your 
way at some famed port or threshold 
of crowded city, or along the beaten 
path to pebbled beach and thronged 
seashore. Rather let my fancies rest 
unruffled and undisturbed amid the 
fastnesses of wooded seclusions where 
the drone of the bee and the laughing 
play of the little brook tell of Nature 
and her beautiful treasure storehouses. 


_-The shadows of evening found us al- 


most to timberline. We had scored 
twenty leagues or more westward and 
9,000 feet above sea level. The vantage 
ground from this point was alone worth 
the climb. Far away to the east there 
is the green and brown of the wide 
plain with innumerable lakes, reser- 
voirs and basins of water with shim- 
mering surface, and streams glinting in 
the sunlight. Numerous spots of dirt 
interspersed the landseape about us, in- 
dicating the persistent efforts of the 
pioneer prospector. To the west the 
lowering sun and the lengthening shad- 
ows of the high peaks presented a pic- 
ture like unto some strangely beautiful 
melody set in music to the eye alone. 
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PTARMIGAN ON ARAPAHOE PEAKS. 


The glint of the reflecting rays over 
the serried snow pillars, towering one 
above another, attuned one’s sight to 
the elf-land cadence that one might 
hope to hear in the silent vesper music 
of the great Continental Divide. A lit- 
tle later the stars came out to beautify 
and glorify, and the stately, rugged 
snow-capped peaks blended in dim out- 
line with the maze of the stars and the 
mists of the milky way. 

Our sentinels that night. were a few 
straggling cedars, gnarled and twisted 
from the terrific winds which make 
these heights their playground. To one 
of these trees was anchored the provi- 
sion and commissary department of our 
party—Bosco, the faithful burro. With 
camp axe and jack knife we gathered 
material for the fire, and scented the 
aroma of pine knots and cedar bough. 
With the glistening snow we filled the 
coffee pot to the brim and sipped the 
exotic nectar of a la Arbuckles. Ours 
was not a hunting trip, neither were 
the fickle trout the object of our pur- 





suit. We were simply and only map- 
ping out a three-day journey to the 
Arapahoes, and this evening marked 
the end of the first chapter. 

While the crackling fire hlazed high 
we recounted the day’s triumpius, how 
viewing the beauties of the foothills, 
rambling thru the gorges and loitering 
by the noisy waters, we had clambered 
up the steep ascent to this ‘‘bold and 
forbidding’’ spot with mountain scen- 
ery all around of the wildest kind. The 
play of the smoke wreathes about the 
clump of stunted pines, the soft glow 
of the campfire and the lights and 
shades of evening formed a splendid 
after part for a day of such pleasures 
as we tallied up to our experience. 
During the stillness of the night we 
could see the scurrying clouds drifting 
over and about us, and these at times 
obscured completely the brilliancy of 


’ the heavens. We could feel the damp 


chill as the thick mists drifted toward 
the valley below, and ventured a care- 
less guess, not knowing that Pluvius 
the rain god was busy marshalling his 
ranks for action in the lower altitude. 

The morning was alive with interest. 


The vapors which had skirted the brow’ 


of the mountain and passed so silently 
and so swiftly into the night had now 
settled ‘‘en masse’’ over the foothills 
and valley below. The view before our 
startled senses was like unto a vast 
rolling sea with ebb and flow, and now 
high tide that engulfed completely the 
highest of the foothills. We were above 
the clouds. A heavy rain was falling 
over the valley. The great orb of day 
rose fiery red as tho straight out of the 
depths of this surging sea. What a pic- 
ture for the artist’s brush! What 
theme for poet’s lay, what royal setting 
for the master hand or gifted tongue! 
The sombre of the skies gave place to 
the azure of the approaching dawn. 
The blazing saffron in weird and con- 
stant changes lent delicate tint to the 
restless clouds and touched the canopy 
of morning with such beauty and gran- 
deur that in a painting one would say 
that never in any clime could Nature 
look like that. 
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At 7 o’clock we had resumed our 
march. We had relieved Bosco, the 
tireless little pack animal, of two meals 
from his heavy burden, and he treked 
westward with a zeal that were it not 
comical, told of a fond hope for pas- 
tures greener where rocks and snow 
did much more abound. A few more 
steps, a steep brace of rocks to sur- 
mount, a smart brush past a protrud- 
ing ledge, a brisk stride over the strug- 
gling, creeping forms of the stunted ce- 
dars which mark the timberline and 
the jagged outlines of Arapahoe Peak 
stood out in all its stately, immovable 
grandeur. Below in wild, tangled per- 
spective the quaint foothills, like the 
smaller notes in the diapason of some 
grand melody, lent charm and beauty 
to this overflow of incomparable and 
inexpressible glory. To the south and 
on to the west, and on and on, in tor- 
tuous way, wound the grayish outlines 
of Arapahoe Pass, up the steep ridges 
and over and across, and then down the 
precipitous caifions of the western slope. 
Along this trail in the early making of 
the great West in solemn, silent wonder 
the imperial schooner and the rocking 
stage coach, the heavily loaded train of 
wagons and the slowly moving pack 
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animals blazed the course for the com- 
ing Star of Empire. 

Everywhere about us the scenery 
was picturesque on the grandest scale. 
Here and there some sharp spire or 
eathedral-like point would jut up in 
sublimest pose. To the north of the 
Arapahoes, with the mighty Long’s 
Peak in the background, rose ‘‘Old 
Baldy,’’ like a strong pier or buttress 
of a continent’s high tide. One would 
think that the hosts of the marvelous 
and sublime had once upon a time 
camped within the scope of one’s vi- 
sion, and going, had left fadeless and 
imperishable their imprint to tell the 
story. Fifty miles or more from us 
Gray’s Peak stood out against the sky, 
treeless and storm-swept, and as bleak 
as the Giant’s Causeway. Far over 
from the north side of Klondike Moun- 
tain comes the low moan of a waterfall, 
as unceasing as the winds that play 
about the mountain’s crest, sparkling 
and dashing down its jagged course 
over ledge and stony point, until it 
reaches the depths of the great cajfion. 
One is loath to liken the crystal stream- 
let to the Cataract of Lodore or to St. 
Anthony’s Falls, so beautiful and in- 
spiring and grand. In this direction a 





ON TO THE WEST, AND ON AND ON, IN TORTUOUS WAY, WOUND ARAPAHOE PASS 
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storm was gathering, and from our van- 
tage point we could see the lightning’s 
flash from the converging vapors and 
then the deep rumbling of the thunder. 
With the strong field glasses we 
watched a train on the Moffat Road 
play hide and seek in and out of the 
countless tunnels, and then skip along 
the mountain’s side like a chipmunk 
scurrying to its shelter. From this pin- 
nacle of our land one catches the senti- 
ment which inspired those patriotic 
words, ‘‘I love thy rocks and rills,’’ 
and send their echoes reverberating 
around the world. 

There are seasons in one’s experi- 
ences that are as a charm and a magnet 
in their power to hold the thought. 
Like a pleasant dream comes ever to 
our consciousness the sunshiny days of 


our vacation time spent ’midst the gor- 
geousness of the foothills and the gran- 
deur of the great Snowy Range. But 
that which holds the memory in com- 
placent spell and lingers long in the 
day dreams of the summer outing is the 
beautiful fields of blue pictured against 
the azure sky in endless profusion. The 
modest little forget-me-nots blossom 
and scatter their dainty fragrance in 
the atmosphere right up to the snow- 
line. The majesty of the great peaks 
as in their unspeakable strength stand 
forth, giant sentinels of a continent’s 
permanence and sublimity, was beauti- 
ful and glorified by the sweet generos- 
ity and profusion out of measure of 
these tiny gold-hearted blossoms. 


“One crowded day of glorious life 
Is worth a cycle of Cathay.” 


The Penalty 


I often wonder as the shadows fall, 

And Night with Mystery and Silence reigns, 
What is it Man has done to warrant all 

The evil he is heir to, and what his gains? 


What can he gain when his is all 

The wealth within the Universe? 

What can he lose save his spirit’s fall? 
What can he fear save Honor’s curse? 


I watch the sun grow dully red and sink 
Behind the ice-clad peaks, but then 

While man is ever tottering from the brink, 
The Sun into the Heavens glows again. 


And then an answer comes to me; 

I hear it in the night bird’s plaintive cries; 
It seems to say that Man has tried to be 
A thing apart from Nature—so he dies. 


WALTER B. BITTERLY. 














THE WHELEN SERIES ON THE CANAL ZONE. 


The article in this issue entitled “Our New Hunting Country—The Game 
and the Climate,” by Lieut. Townsend Whelen, will be read with much in- 
terest by all American sportsmen. Remember that this is practically but 
an introduction to the other chapters to follow, which embrace valuable 
information under the following sub-titles: “A Deer Hunt in the Jungle,” 
“The Finest Tarpon Fishing in the World,” “Sport on Gatun Lake,” and 
“Tropical Outfits and Hygiene.” No sportsman can well afford to miss even 
one of these interesting papers on the hunting to be found in that greatest 
of all paradises for game and fish. Lieutenant Whelen writes us that the 
chances for game there are better than anywhere else in North America— 
that the country is practically overrun with deer, peccary, tapir, turkeys, 
doves, alligators, jaguars, mountain lions, ocelot, black cats, agouti, sloth, 
monkeys, parrots and lizards (the latter 6 feet long). 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE BORDER 





FRANK M. VANCIL 


Amid the humble cabin homes, 
Far out on the wild frontier, 
The kindly, loving spirit comes— 
The gladsome Christmas cheer. 
"Twas the night before Christmas. 
A bright, silvery moon, in gorgeous 
splendor, lit up the great plains in 
Western Nebraska. 
back in the ’70s, when the hot winds 
and grasshoppers played havoe with 
the golden dreams of the homesteader. 
Destitution prevailed and unavoidable 
suffering was foreshadowed. A few 
settlers remained upon their claims, but 
a great majority was forced to return 
east for employment and sustenance. 

Among the luckless in that wild re- 
gion were a Mrs. Rinke and her little 
boy and girl—the father having died 
the year previous while opening his 
claim. Late in the fall it was thought 
best to go back East to friends and 
relatives, and to try and return and 
occupy the home in the spring. 

The family was illy provided for 
travel. A trusty pony, a light covered 
wagon and a few necessaries com- 
prised the outfit at starting. The 
weather being fine, they did not leave 
until the latter part of December; and 
our story opens with the lonely emi- 
grants encamped near a_ willow-be- 
fringed stream on a bright Christmas 
eve. 

The fact of its being the eve before 
Christmas had not escaped the knowl- 
edge of the little ones, tho isolated and 
far from settlements. The scanty sup- 
per being over, the silent trio sat 
around a blazing camp fire, while old 
Dobbin, on the lariat near by, munched 
the blue stem industriously. Prepara- 
tions were being made to retire within 
the wagon when the little girl broke 
out eagerly: 

‘*Mamma, don’t you know that this 
is Christmas eve, and that Old Santa 
Claus visits the good little children to- 
night with heaps of candies and toys?’’ 

**Yes, dear,’’ replied the mother, sup- 
pressing a tear, ‘‘but you must not ex- 





The time was far 


pect old Kris Kringle to come away out 
here. His reindeers could not carrv 
him with his heavy load so far in a 
single night. Run along to bed now 
and dream of the little boys and girls 
made happy tonight.’’ 

‘*Well, mamma,”’ said the little one, 
‘‘T’m going to pin our stockings out on 
the wagon cover, anyway, and maybe 
Old Santa will see them and put some- 
thing in them.”’ 

So, childish fingers fastened four lit- 
tle black stockings out on the cover of 
the wagon, which stood out in bold re- 
lief under the bright moonlight. Tired 
nature within soon became oblivious of 
the whistling winds and the far-away 
velps of the hungry coyotes. 

Along about 10 o’clock, galloping by, 
eame a half-dozen rollicking cowboys, 
going to town for a good time. The 
lonely vehicle attracted their attention, 
and when the little stockings against 
the wagon cover were observed, a shout 
of surprise and amusement was ut- 
tered. A halt was made for investiga- 
tion. The scene was, indeed, pathetic- 
ally amusing. 

‘‘Say, boys,’’ exclaimed one of the 
riders, ‘‘here’s a chance for some fun. 
Let’s fill up the stockings with gravel, 
and imagine the disappointment of the 


? 


.kids in the morning thinking it was 


candy.’’ 

‘* Hold on, boys,’’ said the leader. 
whose memory carried him back to an 
idolized, blue-eyed daughter, from 
whom he was forever separated, ‘‘don’t 
do that. These are very poor people, 
and such an act would be eruel. I tell 
you what let’s do. While in town let’s 
get a lot of candies and toys, and wher 
we return fill up each one of those 
little foot coverings.’’ 

‘fAll right,’? was voiced in loud 
chorus by the entire crowd, and off 
they went with a whoop. 

Those who have never seen a lot of 
these boisterous dwellers of the plains, 


thoroly wound up for a night of frolic 
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in a little hamlet in the far West, can 
hardly realize the excitement incident 
to one of their periodical invasions. 
Stimulated by liberal draughts of bar- 
ley corn, the streets are made hideous 
by carousals and the residents hastily 
retire within doors and lock the shut- 
ters behind them. 

After hours of revelry and mirth in 
the village, the visitors struck out for 
camp. Quietly they approached the 
lonely conveyance. Everywhere pro- 
found silence prevailed. Dobbin had 
eaten her fill, and was standing like a 
sentinel in the pale moonlight. The 
shadows of the moon had lengthened, 
but the four little black receptacles 
suspended against the wagon sheet 
were still there awaiting the visit of the 
gruff old man with flowing beard—and 
he had come. 

Very quietly and hurriedly the stock- 
ings were taken down, compactly filled 
and returned, fairly bursting with good 





things. And it did not stop there, for 
cowboys are a generous set, and never 
do things by halves. The entire side 
of the wagon cover was decorated with 
carts, dolls, whistles, etc., in promiscu- 
ous confusion, and just below was a 
eard pinned, reading: ‘‘The Cowboys’ 
Santa Claus.’’ 

Before bright Aurora had illumed 
the eastern horizon and the silvery 
jewels of night had ceased to glitter, 
four little bare, pink feet clamored out 
over the frosty ground for their stock- 
ings. Loud and long were the exclama- 
tions of delight on beholding the 
bounteous gifts. Santa Claus had come, 
tho no footprints of reindeers marked 
the dreary surroundings, and two little 
hearts were made joyous and happy the 
remainder of their long journey. 

A few miles away in tired slumber 
the kings of the herd reposed, whose 
fitful dreams were brightened by a 
kind and noble act. 











A GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR THE RABBIT DRIVE. 


Out in Auckland, New Zealand, two sportsmen, Mr. Dexter and Mr. Crozier, use an Ameri- 
can made automobile to take them to hunting grounds where they gathered this harvest within 


the short time of two and one-half hours, 











A LESSON TO SKIN HUNTERS 






JAMES BARTON ADAMS 


When a fellow is basking in the sun- 
set of life with a somewhat tortuous 
trail marked by seventy-three mileposts 
behind him, one of his most pleasant en- 
joyments is to sit and watch the smoke 
rise in fantastic wreathings from. his 
jimmy pipe while his truant thoughts 
wing their way back over the trail and 
flash upon the screen of memory half 
forgotten pictures of the past. 

A few days ago this old septuagen- 
arian relic of ‘‘the brave old days of 
the borderland’’ received from the edi- 
tor of Outdoor Life a large photo- 
graph of a herd of several hundred 
wild elk taken in the Jackson Hole 
country by that inimitable wild game 
photographer and advocate of the 
preservation of wild animal life, S. N. 
Leek, of that once almost uninhabited 
district of Wyoming, at one time noted 
as the feeding ground of big game ani- 
mals and the hiding place of desper- 
adoes for whom the long arm of jus- 
tice was reaching. This prized picture 
awakened memories of the early days 
in Wyoming territory, long before that. 
now prosperous state was crowned with 
the honors of statehood. In one of the 
scenes of border life in which the 
writer figured was enacted for the 
preservation of the elk from the ruth- 
less hands of despicable skin hunters. 

One summer evening in 1870 a ranech- 
man from the base of Elk mountain 
came into Medicine Bow, the station at 
which the imaginative brain of a gifted 
novelist caused the Virginian to cut 
short the sinful career of the desperado 
Trampas, and reported that three men 
with a team were encamped on Pass 
Creek in the Medicine Bow range and 
were ruthlessly slaughtering elk for 
their hides and antlers, leaving the 
naked carcasses to rot in the summer 
sun. He had happened upon the camp 
while looking for stray horses, and 
when he protested against the work of 
the heartless murderers he was told 
that it was none of his business, and 





that if he did not hit the trail for the 
lower country the odor from his ear- 
eass might fuse with that of the ear- 
easses of elk that tainted the mountain 
air. His report aroused great indigna- 
tion among the few denizens of the 
town, and on the following morning a 
well-armed posse of determined eciti- 
zens mounted horses and went in search 
of the hunters. 

Guided by the rancher’s report, we 
experienced no difficulty in locating 
the camp. On the ride up the creek we 
passed a number of ecareasses of elk 
rotting in the sun and freighting the 
air with disagreeable stench. Our in- 
dignation grew as we noted these evi- 
dences of the damnable work of the 
skin hunters, and it was determined 
that if they did not go peaceably from 
the range when bidden to do so, we 
would not hesitate to use harsh meas- 
ures in putting a stop to their nefari- 
ous work. 

When within a quarter of a mile of 
their camp, we deemed it expedient to 
leave our horses and use Indian tactics 
in making a sneak upon them on foot 
and get the drop on them before they 
could make a show of resistance. 

When we sighted the camp among 
the trees about fifty yards distant we 
observed that the men were engaged in 
fleshing the hides of elk just killed, and 
saw to our satisfaction that their 
wagon and tent stood between us and 
where they were squatted over their 
work. Sneaking up under cover of the 
tent we observed that their rifles were 
standing leaned against the wagon 
tongue and their cartridge belts and 
holstered six-shooters were hanging 
upon the brake lever. 

Concealment being no longer neces- 
sary, we stepped quickly between the 
bunters and their arms and ordered 
them to stick up their hands, the com- 


,mand being accompanied by some vo- 


searcely fit to be 


They rose to 
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eal expressions 


flashed up in cold type. 
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their feet and stared into the threat- 
ening muzzles of five Winchesters with 
resolute faces above them. 

**Well, w’at’s yer game?’’ asked a 
burly ruffian whose evil face would 
create a panic at a Sunday school 
pienie. 

‘*A game which you damned scoun- 
drels are a-goin’ to quit losers,’’ our 
leader, Bud Mathews, replied. ‘‘<A lit- 
tle game o’ draw in which we’ve 
copped the winnin’ cards, an’ we’re 
here to play ’em face up on the board. 
We want to know what you’re doin’ 
in these mountains, an’ if it ’d put you 
to any great inconvenience to make a 
somewhat hasty move for a safer lo- 
eality.’’ 

‘“We’re here after hides an’ horns, 
an’ I hain’t never yit sot eyes on no 
statoot o’ this territory makin’ it on- 
lawful fur peaceable citizens to turn 
sich goods into cash, an’ we ain’t goin’ 
to be run out by no windy bluff,’’ the 
fellow replied. 

‘It’s dead true that there ain’t no 
law in the statute book o’ this terri- 
tory agin the killin’ 0’ wild game, but 
there’s another law that don’t ask for 
no legal sanction, an’ we’re here to en- 
force it,’? Bud replied. ‘‘It’s the 
onwritten law o’ humanity, an’ viola- 
tions o’ that law are tried before his 
justice dispensin’ honor, Judge Lynch. 
He’s a-goin’ to open court right here in 
your camp, unless you fellers wear 
bumps o’ prudence under you hats an’ 
give him no cause for action by headin’ 
down the trail.’’ 

*‘Now, look ’ere, pardner,’’ the ruf- 
fian replied. ‘‘This ar’ a free country 
an’ we ar’ freeborn American citizens, 
an’ we’re smashin’ no law in follerin’ 
a peaceful pursuit in makin’ a livin’. 
As fur goin’ out o’ this range, we’ll go 
when we damn please, an’ not a min- 
ute sooner, an’ you an’ yer gang ain’t 
got no legal right to fix the time of our 


departin’. Chaw on that idee a min- 
ute.’’ 
*‘Damn this talk!’’ interrupted 


Seminoe Jack Taylor. ‘‘Chin chatter 
is only a waste o’ valuable time. Read 
him the riot act straight, Bud, just as 
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a sort o’ preliminary to future per- 
ceedin’s, an’ if it don’t put skids under 
"em, as it were an’ slide ’em down the 
range, we’re dead keen to play the 
trump cards in the game. I see some 
riatas layin’ there by the wagon, an’ 
we’re sure itchin’ to see ’em h’ist this 
murderin’ bunch off’n their feet.”’ 

‘“‘The situation shapes up just like 
this,’’ Bud said. ‘‘We ain’t go no 
more use fur skin hunters in this re- 
gion than the devil would have fur a 
framed copy o’ the Ten Command- 
ments, an’ we won’t stand fur their 
presence. If you fellers ‘Il hook up 
your team an’ load up your camp out- 
fit, leavin’ that stack o’ hides an’ them 
horns where they are, an’ glide peace- 
ably out o’ the range, we'll let you 
vamos. If you refuse to fade away an’ 
make any sassy back talk we’ll make 
pendulums out o’ your’ worthless 
bodies to swing here in the mountain 
breezes till the ropes rot an’ drop your 
sundried bones onto the ground, an’ 
we'll give you just five minutes to 
make your choice.”’ 

He took out his watch, but the tough 
would not evidently be intimidated. 
Assuming a defiant front he said: 

‘‘That bluff fails to git across, pard- 
ner. We’re here by rights, an’ we’re 
goin’ to stay here till it pleases us to 
hook up an’ hit the down trail. Bluff 
ain’t nothin’ more’n a barkin’ dog that 


, never shows its teeth.’’ 


‘“What have you fellows got to say 
about it?’’ Bud asked the burly brute’s 
two companions. 

‘‘We ain’t settin’ in the game,’’ one 
of them replied. ‘‘Zack is the boss 0’ 
the outfit, an’ we’re only workin’ fur 
wages.”’ 

‘‘The wages o’ sin is death, the big 
Book says, an’ I reckon it sizes the sit- 
uation up about right. If you don’t 
want your pay checks cashed just now, 
you’d better stand back as spectators 
o’ the game an’ say nothin’,’’ Bud re- 
plied, as he stood with watch in hand, 
frequently looking at its face. 

‘‘One minute more,’’ he said to the 
leader, who stcod with a look of de- 
fiance on his evil face. 
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A minute later he said: 

‘*Bart, you an’ Davis hold them two 
fellers under your guns, an’ if they 
make a move let ’em have it. Jack, 
you an’ Sam lay down your artillery 
an’ git onto that big brute with me. 
All at him, now!”’ 

The three made a rush for the out- 
law, and a desperate struggle ensued. 
He fought like a tiger at bay, striking 
viciously with his fists, but his blows 
were warded off and dodged. He was 








and gave utterance to anathemas that 
seemed to add several degrees of heat 
to the summer air. By the strenuous 
efforts of the three men he was rolled 
over, face downward and his hands 
were pinioned behind his back with 
rawhide thongs which one of the men 
had in his pocket and his feet tied to- 
gether. When he was thus secured 
against further resistance he was 
helped to his feet. Bud ran to the 
wagon and secured a riata and threw 
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IT WAS AN EASY MATTER IN THB BARLY DAYS TO KILL A BULL OUT OF SUCH A BAND AS 
THIS AND PULL HIS TUSKS. 


a big, muscular fellow, but his antagon- 
ists were men of strength and activity, 
and in a short time they overcame him 
and he was thrown to the ground, his 
arms held in the grasp of the three 
men. 

During my years of life in the 
borderland in the parlous days 1 had 
heard much topnotch picturesque pro- 
fanity that I thought reached the limit, 
but that fellow’s vile mouthings caused 
all previous exhibitions in the high- 
grade profane line to appear tame in 
comparison. He raved like a madman 


the noose over his head and he was 
dragged to a nearby tree and one end 
of the rope thrown over a limb. Then 
Bud said: 

‘‘Now you know we mean business. 
This ain’t no bluff, and I ask you again 
if you will go peaceably if released, or 
if you prefer to have the dog life 
choked out of you.”’ 

‘““You don’t dare hang me, you 
damned cowards! There’s a law agin 
murder in this territory, an’ if you 
earry this thing to a finish you’ll all 
swing fur it.’’ 











‘‘Up with him, boys!”’ 

Willing hands pulled on the rope and 
he was lifted from the ground. After 
hanging a few seconds his lips moved 
as if he were trying to speak. Believing 
he had weakened he was lowered to his 
feet and the noose loosened. 

**Are you willing to go now?’’ Bud 
asked. 

**No, damn you, I—’’ 

‘*Up again, boys!’’ 

He was then allowed to hang until 
his jaws relaxed and his tongue pro- 
truded from his mouth. Again he was 
lowered and sank in a limp heap upon 
the ground unconscious. Water was 
hurriedly secured from the creek and 
dashed in his face, and he soon recov- 
ered consciousness and looked wildly 
up into our faces. 

‘‘The next time you go up to stay,’’ 
Bud told him. ‘‘It’s your last chance 
for life, for, by the eternal God, if you 
go up again we’ll fasten the end of the 
rope to the tree and leave you up.’’ 

‘*Pardner, you win,’’ he feebly said. 
**T’ll throw up my hand an’ jump the 
game, but I tell you right now there’s 
law in this country, an’ you’ll suffer 
fur this outrage.’’ 

**T don’t think so,’’ Bud replied. ‘‘I 
think there’s a damn scoundrel about 
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your size an’ heft that won’t lose no 
time in gittin’ back across the Nebras- 
ka line, where you come from, an’ 
you’d ort to thank our generosity for 
lettin’ you do it instead of leavin’ your 
carcass here as a warnin’ to other skin 
hunters.”’ 

He insisted upon loading the hides 
and horns into his wagon, but was not 
allowed to do so, and he drove off down 
the pass with his companions, all sad- 
der and a whole lot wiser men. 

One man was left to guard the hides 
and horns until a team could be sent 
out from the Bow. They were hauled 
in and sold to an Omaha dealer and the 
proceeds presented by our unanimous 
assent to the minister who was en- 
deavoring to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of a church in the town. 

And that ended skin hunting in the 
Medicine Bow range. 

Vancouver, Wash., July 20, 1915. 

Dear Mr. McGuire :—This story was 
inspired by your elk picture. It is a 
true story, an actual occurrence in 
which I took part. The language may 
not be word for word that was used 
in the camp scene, but it is nearly so. 
If you deem it worthy a place in the 
magazine, go to it. 





Farewell 


Farewell, ye scenes of tender memories: 
Ye vales so laughterful and fair, 








Ye purling streams where mystic witcheries 
Drop down from mountain heights thru purest air. 
Farewell, ye limpid pools; ye banks of snow; 
Ye solitudes of fir and stately pine; 

Ye glories of a mountain dawn whose glow 

Of matchless hues, exquisitely divine, 

Thrills deep the soul’s enraptured gaze. 
Farewell, melodious singers of the wild, 

Whose choral songs of ether-winged praise 
Rise Godward on the breezes undefiled. 
Farewell, ye cafions deep; ye crags and peaks; 
Ye wilds, where voice of God his fiat speaks. 


EUGENE B. KUNTZ. 
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No. 45—Constantinople 


For two thousand years Rome filled the 
human eye. For the next twenty centuries 
it promises to be Constantinople. Imagine 
a gigantic hour-glass. One end is Europe, 
the other end is the southern half of Asia. 
Where these two triangles meet is Constan- 
tinople. The European end of the hour 
glass is bound on one side by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the other side by the Ural 
Mountains, the Caspian and the Black seas. 
These two side boundaries make a land 
funnel, with the opening at Constantinople. 
The Asiatic end of the hour-glass is bound 
on one side by the Indian and Western 
Pacific oceans, and on the other side by the 
Himalaya Mountains, the Caucasus Moun- 
tains and the Caspian and the Black seas. 
At the end of this Asiatic funnel is Con- 
stantinople. 

Consider Asia and Europe as one piece 
of land for a moment, which they really are. 
From the Arctic Ocean downward thru the 
middle of this double continent descends a 
huge wedge of high barren land, full of 
mountains, and practically impassable for 
world traffic. Its western edge is the Ural 
mountains, and its southern and eastern 
edge is the Western Pacific ocean, the 
Himalaya and the Caucasus mountain 
ranges, the Caspian and the Black seas. 
The Black Sea alone, remember, is larger 
than all our Great Lakes put together, the 
Himalayas is. the greatest mountain range 
on earth—practically impassable—and the 
Caucasus is about like our Rockies. This 
huge, impassable wedge just mentioned 


divides the double continent of Europe and 
Asia into a piece of land roughly shaped— 
for our purposes—like an hour-glass. A 
glance at the map tells the story better than 


I can here in mere words. 
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And where the 


sand of the traffic between the two conti- 
nents must pass stands Constantinople. 

The railroad is less than one hundred 
years old. Just this summer died the man 
who ran the first locomotive in America. 
Within the past decade has been built the 
Cape to Cairo railroad, still thru a wilder- 
ness, aS was our own Union Pacific only 
fifty years ago. Now the only possible land 
route between Africa and Europe passes 
right thru Constantinople. 

For centuries Constantinople has been 
the door that connected Europe and Asia, 
and from that fact came its greatness, both 
in peace and in war. But the railroad, un- 
dreamed of by the ancients, or even by our 
great grandfathers, adds a third continent— 
Africa. Constantinople is where three con- 
tinents meet, the trade key to them all. But 
it is more than this. That huge wedge, 
coming down from the north, is not all 
bleak land. It is the heart of Russia, and 
its doorway is the Black Sea. And Con- 
stantinople is the key to the Black Sea, 
hence is also the trade key to practically 
all central Russia, or to that huge wedge 
I mention for purposes of convenience here. 
The land roads, then, of all Africa, of all 
Europe and of all of Asia, except the north- 
east corner of Asia, all center and cross 
at Constantinople. No other city in the 
world has, or can ever have, such a strategic 
position. Even the sea route between Asia 
and Europe, the shortest and quickest, 
cheapest and safest of the four possible 
and the two practical sea roads, the Suez 
canal, is at the mercy of the armed power 
that holds Constantinople. Meaning, of 
course, if that power is a world power, and 
not a crumbling one, like the present rem- 
nant of the Turk, 




















Such, then, is Constantinople, the keeper 


of the world’s cross roads. But why, with 
all this advantage in position has it not 
always been the greatest of the world’s 
cities? The answer is this: 

First, centuries ago, civilization clustered 
in the lands to the south of Constantinople, 
such as the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and in Persia and Egypt. Europe 
then was a wilderness, and what Asia to 
the eastward was, no man knows, at least 
at present. So in ancient times Constan- 
tinople was on the edge of civilization and 
not at the cross roads, as now. 

Later this central land went gradually 
down, Ninivah and Babylon withered and 
disappeared, and Egypt declined to only a 
comparative shadow of its former great- 
ness. Then arose Greece, and later Rome. 
In the Far East, India and China came on 
the stage, and there sprang up a trade route, 
via Constantinople. Even the _ earliest 
Greeks perceived the importance of this 
site and located along the shores of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. In fact, the 
best scientific investigation places Troy 
only a few miles to the south of the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, and everyone knows of 
the ten-year fight for that location before 
the dawn of recorded history. 

Then Western Europe, such as England, 
France and Germany, Italy and Spain, arose 
to greatness, and China and India continued 
to gain importance in western commerce. 
Then Constantinople arose in glory—and 
then came the Turk. 

That ended things for nearly a thousand 
years. Slowly but surely that brown hand 
closed the door between Europe and Asia, 
and Constantinople stood still, sank down, 
arose again, sank back, and so matters hung 
till now. But the Turk’s day is almost 
done, 

And who is this Turk? What is he? 
Except that he came from Central Asia 
his origin is unknown. 

Originally the Turk was a Mongol, what 
today we would call a Mongolian, which we 
so often incorrectly call the “Chinaman.” 
Bat the Chinaman is only a part, but a 
mighty part, of the Mongolian race. Still, 
the original Turk was a Mongolian, in the 
modern sense of that term. The ancient 
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people in what we call Turkey of today 
were mostly Greeks, and the modern Turk 
is a cross between the old Greek and the 
western Mongolian. Much the same as the 
Slav—of middle Russia—is a cross between 
the Mongolian and the Teutonic races— 
Chinaman and German, if you wish every- 
day but more or less incorrect terms, for 
the sake of clearness and convenience. 
Speaking in modern terms, then, the Turk 
is really a Central Russian, driven south- 
ward and west centuries ago by the Mon- 
golian pressure behind him, a puddle left 
in Europe and Western Asia by the same 
gigantic racial wave that landed the Arab 
at Tours, just west of Paris, and Attilla, 
the Hun, at Chalons, just east of Paris. 
The Huns were Mongolians, just as are the 
Japanese and the Chinese. 

To put the matter widely, then, for. cen- 
turies Constantinople has been blighted by 
the same thing, the ungraspable intangible 
national and racial slothfulness that has 
held China stationary for forty centuries. 
And practically by the same race. The Turk 
of today, remember, is not the Turk of past 
centuries. The old Turk has disappeared, 
like the old Greek and the old Roman, and 
the modern Turk is to the old Turk what 
the modern Italian is to the old Roman. 
The old Turk was a Mongolian conqueror, 
the modern Turk is a cross of the Mon- 
golian male with the Greek female, and 
then this cross mixed with many later 
breeds. In fact, no one can tell exactly 
what is meant by the words “Turk” or 
“Turkey.” The racial and geographical 
boundaries are very vague, and the terms 
are therefore very general ones. 

The Turk is not, and was not, remember, 
an Arab. Since the fall of Rome three 
Asiatic races have entered Europe, the 
Arabs via Gibraltar into Spain, and then 
into France. Charles the Hammer, with all 
Europe to back him, stopped the Arabs at 
Tours—just where that important battle- 
field is no one exactly knows—and some 
centuries later they were forced out of 
Spain back into Africa. They were called 
the Moors, but were really Arabs and never 
Turks. But the two are often confused in 
the non-reading public mind. 

The second race from Asia were the Mon- 
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golians, who conquered from Japan and 
India to Germany and Italy. The Goths, 
Franks, and other Teutonic races combined 
and stopped them at Chalons, just east of 
Paris. Attilla was their leader But they 
staid in Europe, mostly in the Balkans, 
where they were bred out, more or less, by 
the native Balkan women into the Balkan 
and Hungarian people of today. Their 
fathers were Western Chinese, and their 
mothers were Greeks and Germans, to use 
modern terms a bit inaccurately. 

The third gentleman from Asia on a 
European teur with sword and sack was 
the Turk. He entered via Constantinople, 
and was held back at various times by the 
German people, or race, in the general 
vicinity of Vienna and Northern Italy. Here 
he mixed with the Mongolian-Greek-Ger- 
manic people left by Attilla in Southeastern 
Europe. And from all this came the Bal- 
kans—and constant trouble and endless war- 
fare. Right at this hour is the turmoil 
again at its height, as it has been at fre- 
quent intervals for centuries, and doubt- 
lessly so will be for centuries to come. 
"Tis the battlefield of the two continents, 
where the white meets the brown and the 
yellow, both in trade, in breeding and in 
war. If the white conquers in Europe 
proper, to the north of Constantinople, then 
the border feud will only be pushed back 
into Asia Minor, and must go on, probably, 
as long as history lasts, or till one side 
kills out the other. If this is to be, then 
the chances lie with the Asiatic, and espe- 
cially with the Mongolian, with his stolid 
patience, his endless numbers and his racial 
stamina, 

He alone still holds his place in Europe, 
where he came with Attilla. The Arab was 
thrown back over the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the Turk is being crushed back over 
the Dardanelles, but the Mongolian blood 
still stays in Eastern and Southern Europe. 
That is, in Hungary, in the Balkans, and 
in Western Russia. Eastern Russia is prac- 
tically all Mongolian, as there are only about 
thirty million of what we would commonly 
call “white people” in Russia, and they are 
practically all in the western part, west of 
the Ural mountains, usually and locally 
called “White Russia.” The Russian whites 


are practically all Teutonic—today called 
Germanic—in blood, the rest of the Rus- 
sians eastward to the Yellow Sea are as 
Mongolian as the Japanese or Chinese, their 
blood brothers. 

’Tis now easy to see why Constantinople 
has stood still for so many centuries, with 
the hand of the Mongolian resting on it 
like a brake. But it looks as if the day is 
almost here when the white man reigns 
again in Constantinople. As Romans the 
whites ruled in Constantinople for many 
centuries, ‘tis the real birthplace of Chris- 
tianity, for it was from there that Con- 
stantine, the first great ruler to adopt the 
new religion, proclaimed his imperial alle- 
giance to the Cross instead of to the Gods 
of ancient Rome. The Council of Nice was 
practically at Constantinople, for Nice is a 
small city near there, and at Nice was held 
the first great gathering of the scattered 
Christian churches that collected the vari- 
ous sacred books that today we call the 
Bible. 

Now by “Constantinople” here I mean, 
of course, as is apparent, not just the city 
itself, not just within its ancient walls, but 
the place, the location, the cross-roads, so 
to speak. Much as we unconsciously in- 
clude Jersey City and Brooklyn when we 
speak of “New York.” We mean the gen- 
eral location, the collection of cities, islands, 
waterways, and all that goes to make “New 
York” at or near the mouth of the Hudson 
river. We do not mean just Manhattan 
Island alone, which is New York City 
proper, in the limited sense of the word. 
So by “Constantinople” I herein mean not 
only the city itself and also the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
phorus, the three pieces of water that con- 
nected make the gateway to the Black Sea, 
and also that narrowing down of the two 
continents of Europe and Asia into the nar- 
row waist of the hour-glass I have used for 
clearer illustration, 

Now ’tis very easy to pick flaws in all 
this, but ‘tis still harder to express what I 
would in so small space. A dozen names 
apply almost equally well to this bit of 
land and water of which I write. The Sea 


of Marmora, for instance, is the Propontis 
of the classics, and in size is about like our 




















Lake Champlain. 
said, is larger than all our Great Lakes com- 


The Black Sea, as I have 


bined. The Dardanelles are about forty 
miles long, and vary from about 1,400 yards 
to five miles in width. The old name was 
the Hellespont, “Greek Sea,” I suppose it 
might be translated. The Bosphorus is 
about twenty miles long, and at its narrow- 
est point it is only about 550 yards wide. 
All three waters have plenty of depth for 
the largest possible vessels, either of today 
or of the future. Roughly speaking, the 
waterway is about 160 miles long 

Imagine the Dardanelles as the Hudson 
Valley between Albany and New York, with 
the current running up the Hudson as at 
high tide, with New York on the Black 
Sea and Albany at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles on the Mediterranean (Egean, to 
be strictly correct) Sea, with the Hudson 
spread out about forty miles wide about 
half way between the two cities (the Sea 
of Marmora) and you have roughly what I 
here mean by “Constantinople.” Let New 
York harbor be the Golden Horn, that small 
bay on which Constantinople, the city itself, 
is built, and let New York City proper 
(Manhattan Island) be Constantinople itself. 
Taken altogether thus, the Hudson Valley 
reversed, and you have a very convenient 
mental map of “Constantinople” or “The 
Dardanelles,” as the two terms are used 
today interchangeably in books, magazines 
and newspapers. And speaking humorously, 
the Dardanelles is the only place in the 
world where a strait beats four kings. 

In size and importance they are to 
Europe and to Asia, and in the near future 
also probably to Africa, what the Hudson 
Valley. and the Great Lakes are to the 
United States, and to all North America and 
to Europe. The gateway, made by Nature, 
forever unchangeable, and with no substi- 
tutes, except far around continents by sea. 

Now glance at Constantinople from an- 
other standpoint. Around the world are 
five great strategic positions. The nations 
or races that control these five places 
control absolutely each a part of the world. 
If any one race or nation could control all 
five, then that race or nation would control 
the whole world. These five keys to the 
earth are Port Arthur, Hawaii, Panama, 
Gibraltar and Constantinople. And the 
greatest of these five is Constantinople. 
Nowhere else do the land roads of three 
continents—Asia, Europe and Africa—cross 
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each other, no other place controls the 
shortest waterways between Europe and 
Asia—the Dardanelles and the Suez canal. 

At Constantinople was consolidated the 
first scattered churches of Christ, before 
the division of the church into the Roman 
and the Greek, from Constantinople was 
given forth the Code of Justian, that today 
makes up a large part of the laws of all 
nations except China, around Constantinople 
have been built and been destroyed more 
cities than on any other spot on this earth, 
around Constantinople have fought and died 
more men, from the siege of Troy to the 
present World War, than in any other place 
in the world, across this narrow neck of 
land and thru these waters around Con- 
stantinople, thruout the ages past, have 
passed and repassed, back and forth, more 
riches than have traveled any other road. 

Here Xerxes crossed on a bridge of boats 
to crush western civilization, then just be- 
ginning among the Greeks. Here he 
whipped the waves with chains to show his 
royal anger. Here crossed Alexander the 
Great, to conquer the Eastern World. Here 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand ended with 
the cry—“The Sea! The Sea!” as the 
harassed Greeks, from a distant hilltop, 
saw the waters of the Pontis. Here was 
the Land of the Golden Fleece. Here dwelt 
the Gods of Greece, here fought Hector 
and Achilles, from here Ulysses started on 
his wanderings. 

Here at Constantinople is the center of 
the Mohammedan religion of today. Here 
is the greatest Christian church ever built, 
Sancta Sophia, greater than Saint Peters 
at Rome, and costing, it is estimated, 
$64,000,000 as compared to $48,000,000, the 
cost of St. Peters. And Sancta Sophia is 
over thirteen centuries old, and is not only 
the greatest of Christian edifices, but is at 
the same time the greatest of Mohammedan 
mosques. ‘Tis the greatest religious pile 
ever erected by man and stands today in all 
its ancient glory, just as it was when Con- 
stantine, its creator, raised his hands at its 
dedication and said, “Solomon, Solomon, I 
have conquered thee.” 

As Rome was the eternal city of the past, 
so Constantinople is the wonder city of 
the future. ‘Tis the one hope of Russia, 
the dream of every nation of Europe. No 
wonder that Napoleon, poring o’er the map 
with that marvelous mental vision of his, 
murmured, “Constantinople! Constanti- 
nople! ’Tis the Empire of the World.” 


A Real Indian Story 


“Son of the Otter,” by my chum, Dr. 


George G. Van Schaick, is a clean-cut tale 
of real Indians, not the movie-picture kind, 
capped with feather dusters and draped in 
Navahoe rugs made in Connecticut. 





It is not a bunch of gory scalps bound in 
cloth, and written by a tenderfoot, but a 
story of the red Canadian trappers, true to 
life, by a man who has ridden their canoes 
and slept beside their fires. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
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THE BDITOR OF THE ANGLING DEPARTMENT IN HIS “STUDY.” 





Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor 


Life exclusively He will gladly 


answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend 
his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to whica 


cause this department is devoted. 





The Angling Editor’s Plans and Ambitions for 1916 


This is our Angling Department. I know 
that you are interested in the plans for the 
future, for they are our plans. In a word, 
we hope to have a bigger, better, more 
informational and inspirational Department 
than ever before. First, then, there is to 
be a series of articles, each one complete 
in itself, upon the bait-caster’s tools and 
methods; we will discuss rods, length, 
weight, material, etc., the article in this 
number, “The Bait-Casting Rod,” is the first 
of the series. After we have imparted all 
the information we possess regarding cast- 
ing rods, we will take up reels, and there 
may be articles upon reels even while we 
are publishing rod material, for each article 
will be sufficient unto itself, so to speak. 
So there will be articles, as heretofore, upon 
lures, and lines, and tackle cases; also we 
have a number of papers, fully illustrated, 
upon how to handle the short rod. In fact. 
this is to be the bait caster’s year, and 
every bass fan and would-be fan will want 
Outdoor Life in 1916-17. We have been led 
to take up this subject because of the con- 
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stant stream of letters pouring into our 
office asking for information. Then there 
will be the usual ichthyic articles, desjing 
with the, to me, more satisfactory side of 
angling, i. e., classification of fish. And 
the contributed articles, we have some fine 
ones already in hand, and lovers of lake and 
stream will send in more as the days 
lengthen. Of course, the Fireside wi'! con- 
tinue to glow, radiating information and 
good fellowship. I honestly think that 
more of our clan write congratulating us 
upon the Fireside, than upon any single 
feature. Writes one: “It is just like sitting 
down and talking things over.” Well, that 
is just what we desire it to be. The letters 
are piled up, the articles are here, the 
photos are being made right now: bless you, 
1916 is already over, so well is our Depart- 
ment provided for. Don’t miss any of the 
good times, then write and say uselessly, 
“Send me back numbers.” Come in now, 
the chance is good. And remember, it is 
OUR Fireside. Move over, fellows, and 
make room.—The Angling Editor. 
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Anglers’ Fireside 


Letter No. 164.—A Little Dictionary of Flies. 


Editor Angling Derpartment:—Will you 
kindly give the proper dressing of the fol- 
lowing flies: Cupsuptuc, Prouty and 
Parmachenee Bell?—H. O. Levering, Chi- 
tago, Ill. 


I give the dressings as set forth in “The 
Trouts of America.” No 1—Tail, golden 
pheasant topping; body, silver tinsel wound 
with gold twist; legs, bright scarlet hackle 
wound from tail to shoulder; wings, mixed 
fibers of brown turkey tipped with white, 
brown mallard, golden pheasant tail, and 
guinea hen; head, black ostrich herl. No. 
2—Tag, orange silk floss ribbed with silver 
twist; tail, golden pheasant topping, with a 
few fibers of English blue jay; body, lower 
half silver twist, upper half black ostrich 
herl ribbed with silver twist; legs, yellow 
(dyed) furnace hackle wound over upper 
half of body; wings, mixed teal and yellow 
feather and a little scarlet ibis and red 
macaw; head, black ostrich herl. No. 3— 
Tail, scarlet ibis mixed with white; body, 
pale yeliow mohair ribbed with gold; legs, 
scarlet and white hackle mixed; wings, 
mixed scarlet ibis and white. In putting 
on the legs of this fly, wind on the scarlet 
and white hackle together. Of the three 1 
think the latter the most desirable, tho 1 
would not think it wise for you to attempt 
to tie them unless you know something of 
the art.—O. W. 8. 


Letter No, 165.—Introducing Bass Into a 
Bullhead Pond. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have a 
pond, here in the hills of my ranch, which 
is fed by running springs. At the present 
time it contains about four million gallons 
of water, but I intend, in the next year, to 
increase the height of the dam so as to 
impound something between seven and eight 
million gallons of water. At the present 
time it is stocked with fresh water catfish. 
Now, I have an idea of putting into this 
pond small-mouthed black bass. The point 
upon which I am throwing myself upon your 
good nature is just this: Will the black 
bass be able to get along with the catfish, 
or will the catfish destroy the young black 
bass?—J. L., Glen Ellen, Cal. 


While bass and bullheads co-exist in wild 
water I doubt the wisdom of confining the 
two species in ponds. I am aware that bass 
are well able to care for themselves and 
protect their nests, but just the same the 
members of the bullhead and catfish fami- 
lies possess an inordinate appetite for 
spawn, and in a pond I am afraid would 
work havoc with the bass. To quote: “Cat- 
fish have a reputation among California 


fishermen of being large consumers of fry 
and eggs of salmon, sturgeon, shad and 
other fishes. This accords with their known 
habits in other waters. Mr. Alexander’s 
examination, however, of the contents of 
several hundred stomachs of catfish in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon yielded only negative re- 
sults as to the presence of young fish and 
ova. Writing of the bullheads in Clear 
Lake, California, Jordan and Gilbert say 
that it is extremely abundant and is de- 
structive of the spawn of other species. The 
scarcity of the valuable Sacramento perch 
in that lake, which they attribute to the 
carp, here as in the Sacramento River, may 
be partly due to the more numerous catfish, 
which feeds almost exclusively upon animal 
matter.” (H. M. Smith in “A Review of the 
History and Results of Attempts to Acclima- 
tize Fishes and Other Water Animals in 
the Pacific States.”) Write U. S. Fish Com- 
mission for “Artificial Propagation of the 
Black Basses, Crappies and Rock Bass.” No 
doubt you possess Henshall’s “Book of the 
Black Bass,” Meehan’s “Fish Culture,” and 
Mather’s “Modern Fish Culture.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 166.—A Pair of Good Ones. 


Editor Angling Department:—Enclosed 
find a photo of a 32 pounder caught in 
Willamette River, near Oregon City, by 
Mr. George L, Hoffman and son “Bunny,” 
who holds the fish.—Subscriber. 


The editor can’t quite understand “Sub- 
scriber’s” modesty. I am sure, should he 














HOFFMAN AND HIS BIG FISH. 
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catch such a fish, he would sign his name 
all over the picture. However, the photo 
serves as a pretty good text in picture 
making. It is not over done as so often 
happens when one has his own picture taken 
with a capture. Just the same, I will bet a 
cookie that “Bunny” is not holding that 
fish.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 167.—A Trip Into the Mountains 
of Colorado. 


Editor Angling Department:—In a few 
lines I wish to tell you of a trip we took 
to the top of Buffalo Pass, trailing trout. 
Some of the best lake fishing is to be 
found in that section of the state, the trout 
growing to large size and being exceedingly 
sporty. There were three in our party and 
we reached the top of the Pass at noon, 
immediately setting out in search of a lake, 
for all water teems with trout. At 6 o’clock 
we reached a water known as Big Lake, 
made our bunks, and were sung to sleep by 
owls and coyotes. (Musical, well I guess 
nit!—Ed.) Tho we began fishing early in 
the morning, the trout did not begin to bite 
until ten, but from that time on rose freely 
and by 3 p. m. we had filled our baskets 
and reached the limit. The fish -were 
natives and rainbow, ranging in weight from 
one to three and a half pounds. We are 
going later in the season when the big ones 
rise.—C, M. D., Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

You people of the West are sure to be 
envied your fishing and out-of-doors. I 
never had the privilege of fishing in your 
lakes and rivers, tho some day I shall come 
West and angle for “big ones;” till then 
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NOW, WHAT HAVE YOU TO SAY? 


I must be satisfied with stories and photo- 
graphs.—O. W. S. 














ALL ABOARD. 
Summit of Mt. Ethel. This snow bank is 40 feet deep. 
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Letter No. 168.—As Others See Us. 
Editor Angling Department:—I am an in- 
terested reader of American outdoor maga- 
zines and am often somewhat confused by 
statements appearing therein regarding 
tackle. There is considerable variation, for 
instance, in the matter of rods. In adver- 
tisements and catalogues (American) one 
sees small, light rods 5 ft. 6in. to 10 ft. and 
little else mentioned. Now we would not 
look at anything so short. Is that because 
of the smallness of your fish? I notice that 
as a rule the legal limit for trout in your 
country is 6 inches, while with us nothing 
short of 9 inches is allowed, few of us 
taking those even. Again our fish are shy— 
we must cast forty or more feet, as a gen- 
eral rule, in clear water. Could you do 
this with your short rods, and would not a 
6 lb. rainbow cost you a lot in rod and 
tackle? I am interested in stocking and 
am wondering if your streams are restocked 
regularly. In the April number of Outing, 
Samuel G. Camp writes on the lost art of 
wet fly fishing. With us it is the dry fly 
which is the least in demand. Wet fly is 
our strong point and we consider it quite 
thé simplest method. I judge that worms, 
live bait, is much used in your country. Are 
there no restrictions barring anything but 
artificial lures? Here live bait is not al- 
lowed where the fish take it to the detri- 
ment of artificial flies. We have considered 
bringing over black bass, but it is generally 
understood that bass and trout do not thrive 
in the same water. Would you advise plant- 
ing bass in trout water?—W. G. T., Welling- 
ton, N. Z, 

(Tho the foregoing came to us in the 
nature of private correspondence, it seemed 
of such general interest that we took the 
liberty of publishing with a portion of our 
reply.) 

Five feet six inches is short for an Amer- 
ican fly rod, from eight-six to ten would 
perhaps be the average. I personally use a 
nine foot rod ordinarily, sometimes an 
eight-six and when indulging in very light 
tackle I employ one three ounce rod that 
is seven-six. With an eight-six rod I will 
go up against any char or rainbow that flirts 
a fin. My largest rainbow measured 27% 
inches. I caught it when on a tramp trip, 
without scales, but should judge its weight 
at between seven ani eight pounds. My 
favorite rod for average fly fishing is eight- 
six and weighs seven ounces. I handle 
about 40 feet of line on the average, I should 
imagine, with ease save when against the 
wind. No, we enjoy some large rainbow 
fishing in this new country. Most, if not all, 
of our eastern water is stocked each season 
and a great deal of the western. Going 
over the records of a single season’s plant 
explains why we have such gooc trout fish- 
ing. Mr. Camp’s title, “The Lost Art of 
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Net Fly Fishing,” would have to be taken 
in a Pickwickian sense, I think; more wet 
flies, far and away, are used. It is about 
a toss up between flies and bait, I should 
judge, tho more and more the latter is 
being frowned upon in some sections. So 
far as I know no state has legislated upon 
the matter, all open water is free to either, 
tho some private waters are limited to 
feathers. I much doubt the wisdom of 
placing bass in trout water, tho I have 
taken both fish from the same lake more 
than once. Better “go slow,” lest you have 
the experience with fish that we had with 
birds when we introduced the English spar- 
row to the States.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 169.—Can a Fly Rod Be Used fot 
Casting Lures? 


Editor Angling Department:—I have just 
purchased a steel fly-rod, nine feet long; 
weighing eight and one-half ounces. The 
makers claim it has back-bone enough for 
a bait rod and is used a great deal for bass 
fishing. I would like to have you tell me 
how heavy a lure I could use safely, or do 
you think it unsuited for bait casting?—J. G. 
P., Ceylon, Minn. 

Undoubtedly when the firm to which you 
refer recommended their steel rod for bait 
fishing, they were not think of casting arti- 
ficial lures. I often use a fly rod for still 
fishing with live bait, but I could not cast 
a lure with such a tool. If you were to 
attempt to cast an ordinary lure with your 
fly rod you would be unable to attain any 
distance or accuracy. The casting rod for 
lures should not be over five feet or five 
feet six long, and stiff. I most decidedly 
do not advise you to use lures with your 
fly rod. Perhaps it would be possible to 
get a “plug” or short joint to fit in the 
second joint, tho I do not know, of course.— 
O. W. S. 

Letter No. 170.—A Big Rainbow from 
Michigan. 


Editor Angling Department:—In the July 
number of Outdoor Life a letter signed 
“E. W. S.” shows a large fish which I ‘take 
to be a rainbow. I enclose a picture of a 
32%-inch rainbow which weighed 15 pounds 
and had a girth measurement of 17% inches. 
Was caught by Isadore Kline of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 19, 1915. The Platte River, 
from which it was taken, is in Michigan, 
Benzie County. The river and lake of the 
same name, into which it empties, affords 
excellent fishing. For the benefit of those 
who may wish to go there I will add that 
either Uncle Billy Thompson or Ralph Inger- 
sol will care for all who come. Prices are 
moderate and food good.—F. W. F. 


We are always glad to hear of big fish 
caught, tho not of big catches. A single 
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A FIFTEEN-POUND RAINBOW. 


fish like the one you mention is glory 
enough for one day. More and more we are 
coming to learn that a single fish on proper 
tackle, rightly handled, spells sport with a 
big P. Ability to catch fish does not make 
a sportsman.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 171.—The Whole Art of Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Until lately 
I have never had an opportunity to fish for 
game fish, neither do I know a real fisher- 
man to whom I can go for information. 
Now, living in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, bass are plentiful, but I do not 
know how to get them. I have purchased 
Walton’s book and am seeking to acquire 
information. I have catalogues, but do not 
know just what I want, tho I desire one 
good rod, reel, line, leaders, flies, lures, 
tackle box, etc. Please tell me what to buy. 
—J. A. B., Ordway, Colo. 


To fill your large order is absolutely out 


of the question. The only way in which I 
can answer you is by saying, read every- 
thing which I have written in the last fifteen 
years, and you would be crazy to do so. 
Note that you possess Walton; well, while 
he is delightful, entertaining and amusing, 
practically he is of little aid today. Better 
get Camp’s “Fishing Kits and Equipment,” 
it will help you more. Can be secured from 
Outdoor Life. There are any number of 
books that will aid you. Camp’s other 
book, “The Fine Art of Fishing,” is well 
worth while. You say you want one good 
rod and then go on to mention lures and 
flies. One rod will not be enough if you 
desire to use modern bait-casting plugs and 
artificial flies; the rod was never made that 
will handle both successfully. Determine in 
your own mind which art you will master 
first, fly-fishing or bait casting, and se- 
cure one outfit. Note the following differ- 
ences: Casting rod, 4% to 5% feet. Fly 
rod & to 10% feet. Reel. multiplying, self- 
thumbing, self-winding. Fly reel, single ac- 
tion. Line, braided silk. For fly-fishing, 
enameled. Lares, plugs of all varieties. 
Flies and leaders. Tackle holders, boxes. 
Fly-fishing, books and leader boxes. 

In selecting tackle it is largely a matter 
of what you are willing to pay; while you 
can have a good time and catch as many 
fish with a low-priced outfit, there is joy 
in the possession of the best. If you are 
willing to put $6.00 into a five foot casting 
rod you can secure a good steel or split 
bamboo. $3.00 will get you a take-apart 
reel, good and all right; $7.50 will buy one 
that will thumb itself, while $10.00 will bring 
you a fine level winder. You can mount 
upward as on the wings of an eagle if you 
desire more expensive winches. Lures, 
plugs, will cost you on an average 75 cents 
apiece; get the floating kind to begin with 
until you learn to manage your reel and 
know how to cast without back-lashing 
every time. Follows a table of what you 
will need to begin casting lures, “plugs”: 
Hod, & &., @ iv ewievsssces $3.00 up to $15.00 





Reel, multiplying ........ 3.00 up to 35.00 
Line, 150 ft., 20 Ib. test... 1.00 up to 3.00 
Plugs, three assorted .... 1.50 up to 3.00 
Bait box ...... for plain 1.00 up to 12.00 

$9.50 $68.00 


The $9.50 outfit will be a good one, too. 
And I have not touched fly-fishing.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 24.—The Fascination of Trout 
Fishing. 


That one should conclude a work of this 


kind with such chapters as this and the. 


preceding may seem somewhat surprising, 
naturally they would appear in the begin- 
ning, tho logically I think they belong at 





the close. After we have 


WHY THESE | talked at length upon the 
FINAL habits of the fish, tackle 
CHAPTERS. employed and most suc- 


cessful way of handling 











it, it is not logical that 
we sit down and soberly ask ourselves why 
we fish, wherein is the attractivity of an- 












































. TO HEAR 


THE SOFT WIND SOUGH THRU THE LEAFLESS BRANCHES OF 





EARLY 


SPRING.” 


gling? Readers of these pages and of my 
works upon angling know full well that while 
Iam somewhat acquainted with fish and their 
ways, tackle and how to use it, it is neither 
the one nor the other that makes me what 
the world calls an angler. Elsewhere and 
often I have asserted that I am sick unto 
death of “practical” articles, even while 
writing “practical” articles myself, for I 
know full well that it is not the ability to 
“tie a may-fly to a miracle” as could Will 
Wimble, nor yet the requisite skill to place 
a fuzzy wuzzy lure just where you want it, 
that makes angling for trout worth while. 
Furthermore, as was emphasized in the pre- 
ceding chapter, it is neither the full creel 
nor the empty, that renders some days “suc- 
cessful” and others “failures.” Then what 
is it? 

Says that incomparable writer, Henry 
Van Dyke, in “Fisherman’s Luck” (surely 
every true angler owns and loves the book): 

“What enchantment 














binds them to that in- 

HENRY considerable spot? What 
VAN DYKE magic fixes their eyes 
ON THE upon the point of a fish- 
MATTER. ing rod, as if it were the 
finger of destiny? It is 

the enchantment of un- 

certainty: the same natural magic that 


draws the little suburban boys in the spring 
of the year, with their strings and pin hooks, 
around the shallow ponds where dace and 
redfins hide; the same irresistible charm 
that fixes a row of city gamins, like ragged 
and disreputable fish-crows, on the end of 
a pier where blear-eyed flounders sometimes 
lurk in the muddy water. Let the philoso- 





pher explain it as he will. Let the moralist 
apprehend it as he chooses. There is 
nothing that attracts human nature more 
powerfully than the sport of tempting the 
unknown with a fishing line.” 
- We will pass Van Dyke’s assertion with- 
out comment, for we know that the Lure of 
the Unknown is very real and potential, 
and turn our attention 








to the lure of tackle 
THE which we know is not 
ATTRAC- the real fascination of 
TIVITY OF trout fishing. Some 
TACKLE. anglers seem to think 
that tackle, “rods and 








reels and traces,” com- 
prise the whole attractivity of their pastime. 
While I am free to admit that there is true 
enjoyment in the possession of tackle, and 
when I lift my eyes to my well-filled tackle 
case, with its rods of many styles and 
makes, reels and lures from three conti- 
nents, I know that the gathering of fishing 
paraphernalia might easily become a pas- 
sion comparable only to the fad of the 
bibliophile. If I had the wealth of a Croesus 
at my command I would gather under one 
roof samples of fishing tackle used by 
crudest savage and finished sportsman, 
from earliest days to present time, and 
what an educational and interesting dis- 
play it would be. One can trace the de 
velopment of the race in the fishing tackle 
used. 

Then, too, the lure of fine tackle, for its 
own sake, is very real and captivating. 


Always I have urged fishermen to secure 
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well worth while. Every 
true follower of Izaak Walton 
should have, if he can pos- 
sibly afford it, one truly 
high-class rod, In any event 
every angler should own his 
own fishing tools. In Heav- 
en’s name don’t borrow. 
There is more in the mat- 
ter of tackle than the uniniti- 
ated realizes. A Leonard rod 
represents 








THE something 
ATTRAC- more to its 
TIVITY OF owner than the 

mere _ lavish- 
LIGHT ment of sixty 
TACKLE. whole dollars. 











I advocate the 
employment of light tackle, 
the lightest possible commen- 
surate with the angler’s skill. 
With gratification I read that 
one famous tackle house has 
put upon the market a fly 
rod weighing only fifteen- 
sixteenths of an ounce! Fly 
rods weighing two and a 
half ounces are not uncom- 
mon any longer. Once an 
angler becomes possessed of 
the requisite skill, he is 
never satisfied until he has 
reduced the weight of his 
paraphernalia to the least 
fraction of an ounce. The 
man who has never played 
a two-pound rainbow on a 
four-ounce rod, say, does not 
know the thrill of angling. 
Naturally such rods are not 
adaptable to all sorts of an- 








“HE IS FIRST OF 





the best tackle possible 
THE: LURE to afford, not simply be- 
OF FINE cause the best tackle is 
TACKLE the most durable and re- 
VERY sponsive, but because 
REAL. the possession of a fine 

article tickles our 











aesthetic sense. The 
possession of a fine rod or reel influences 
one as does the possession of an old master. 
The angler who has lavished twenty, thirty 
or forty dollars for a fly rod, perhaps more 
for a handsome reel, is not going to treat 
his tackle with disrespect. More than once 
I have stopped fishing because a favorite 
reel fell into the sand when I was without 
a second winch in my case. A perfect rod 
cannot be built for a few cents, tho one that 
will take trout can. He who has never 
had the experience of laying a fly line with 
a truly high class rod has missed something 


ALL A LOVER OF GOD’S OUT-O’-DOORS.” 


gling, but for certain fishing 
they are the only tools. With 
a three-ounce fly rod, perch 
fishing, even angling for “pumpkin seeds” 
becomes a real and entrancing sport. 

Now we turn our attention to big fish, 
for some have erroneously thought that the 
hope of their capture is the will-o’-the-wisp 
chased by the enthusias- 
tic trout fisherman. The 





ia lure of big fish is very 
FISH real and very insistent. 


The knowledge that the 











lake or stream undoubt- 
edly shelters larger fish than has yet been 
taken ever bids us persevere. “Bill Jones 
brought home a two-pound trout yesterday, 
may I not win a two-and-a-half pounder to- 
day?” What angler has not set out at 
dawn saying to himself something like 
that? No true fisherman -approaches a 
deep pool, a likely looking water, without a 
thrill of expectancy; perhaps he has cast 
his flies upon the water hundreds of times 





























without avail, even without taking a fish, 
yet with hope he essays his first cast. It 
matters not where he angles, on large or 
small streams, always the enticement of 
monsters untaken lures him on. Perhaps 
this week: perhaps today: perhaps at this 
cast: ah, who knows? 

Just when that mythical big one, the fish 
that has haunted our dreams and dogged 
our waking thoughts, will “take hold’ we 
know not, we only know 





that he will. And he 

pg Ft does. That is the won- 
EXPECTED der of it all, the big fish 
UNEX- do upon occasion rise, 
PECTED are hooked and landed, 
. the funny papers to the 











contrary notwithstand- 
ing. What devotee of the gentle art has 
not had the unalloyed pleasure of creeling 
“the season’s largest fish’ from some given 
water? The big fish, like death, is always 
unexpected, tho always looked for. Nat- 
urally the largest fish escape, that must 
be so in the very nature of the case. A 
five pound trout on a number 10 fly, and 
then——. I could spin yarns of big fish on 
light tackle, big fish that escaped simply 
because my eagerness overmastered my 
patience; but to tell those stories would be 
to invite scorn and hilarity, I have not the 
courage. Now and then Fate smiles, once 
in five years or so. I lift my eyes from 
my writing; above my desk hangs a birch- 
bark replica of a true fontinalis taken last 
year; so large was it that we were com- 
pelled to seek out a tree with a hole of 
eighteen inches to secure a sheet of bark 
the requisite size. I never gaze at that 
cut-out without experiencing a thrill of 
reminiscent pleasure. What a battle was 
that, how the line ripped thru the water, 
how the reel cried out in exquisite agony, 
how my arm ached; but why continue, you 
know all about it. Hush, draw nearer so I 
can whisper—I know there is a larger trout 
in that same pool, for I saw a square tail 
and—but, “H-i-s-h!” The lure of big fish is 
very real. 

Yet while I know the joy of fine tackle, 
the attractivity of exceedingly light rods, 
the lure of big fish, and the enticement of 
, the unexpected; I rea- 





THE ' lize full well that none 
HEART of these constitute the 
JOV OF heart-joy of angling. As 
ANGLING I attempted to show in 
NOT YET the preceding chapter, I 
TOUCHED love angling whether: my 

: creel is filled or empty, 











whether I catch fish or 
only intangibles. Then, if the real lure of 
angling is not discoverable in any of the 


THE END. 
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foregoing, there remains something yet, 
real or unreal, tangible or intangible, that 
impels us to court the Red Gods. Every 
true follower of gentle, contemplative Wal- 
ton, will, I know, agree with me. 

To attempt to put into mere words the 
heart-lure of angling is to attempt the im- 





possible. Were I to succeed I would have 
to do with my _ type- 

writer what Phil, the 

Pe mis-shaped violinist in 
OPEN “The Blazed Trail,” did 

? with his instrument. In 








cold words, the title 
which stands over against this paragraph, 
may be employed to express that insistent 
urge which calls us to leke and stream. 
“The Lure of the Open.” Away back in 
the beginning of things, when our fore- 
fathers wore the skins of wild beasts, wrest- 
ing their food from unwilling Nature with 
rude implement and weapon, they, perforce, 
lived close to Nature. Remaining to us, 
thru countless thousands of “go-betweens,” 
is that love for the open, that desire fo: 
the wild. Here, then, is found the true 
attractivity of fishing. To hear the soft 
wind sough thru the leafless branches in 
early spring, caressing the willow-cats until 
they arch their furry backs in delight, is 
the call that sends us forth to observe, 
religiously, Opening Day. The insect life 
of June, the green trees, the up-springing 
flowers, the songs of multitudinous birds, 
those are the things which call us out, and 
not the desire to catch fish. Every true 
angler is an embyronic poet, feeling things 
which he cannot express, seeing things 
which he cannot describe. He who fishes 
for fish is not an angler but a mere fisher- 
man. He who angles that he may become 
proficient with latest wrinkles of tackle is 
not an angler but an experimentist. He 
who. seeks to collect samples of everything 
in tackle is not an angler but a faddist. 
The true angler partakes somewhat of the 
natures of the foregoing, but first of all, he 
is a lover of God’s out-o’-doors. 


Addendum. 


Our self-imposed task is done. For two 
years these chapters have been written 
month by month, and the writing has not 
been irksome, rather a joy. Today, as I 
add these last words, I think I could go 
back and write it all over again and do 
the work far better, yet that may not be. 
For the many words of commendation and 
criticism as well, I thank you. I hope you 
may have enjoyed the reading one-half as 
much as I have the writing. May we all 
hook a “big one” at the next cast—O. W. S. 
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The Bait-Casting Rod 


The First of a Series of Papers Dealing 
With That Important Tool. 

No single article of the bait-caster’s equip- 
ment is more earnestly and lengthily dis- 
cussed than the rod, and perhaps there is 

nothing regarding which 





there is greater diversity 
IMPORT- of opinion, from the very 
ANCE OF nature of the subject this 
THE is bound to be true, there 
SUBJECT. are sO many materials 
employed in rod _ con- 











struction, so many differ- 
ent lengths and weights, not to mention 
the biases and predilections of individual 
rodsters. “No two anglers agree,” as we 
often hear it said. Naturally. The rod that 
suits—‘fits,” if you prefer—one man, may 
not another by the same token, the rod that 
I find ‘‘best” upon one water or for a given 
sort of fishing, may not do at all under 
diverse circumstances. Write this sentence 
at the top of the first page of the angler’s 


unanimity of opinion amid anglers, the man 
seeking information finds himself all at sea 
when it comes to choosing a rod. I have 
letters on file from all over the United 
States, as well as from some foreign coun- 
tries asking for advice regarding the selec- 
tion of a rod for casting artificial lures: 
holding those letters in mind, I am going 
to write for the aid and information of the 
amateur rodster, discussing in plain lan- 
guage the merits and demerits of the vari- 
ous styles and materials. I trust these 
papers will not become tedious. 

There has been considerable argument re- 
garding the rise of the short casting rod, 
and notwithstanding some assertions to the 

contrary, I am inclined 





to agree with Mr. Samuel 
HISTORY G. Camp’s statement that 
OF THE the modern short casting 
CASTING rod had its birth near 
ROD. Chicago. The short rod 
is a product of the West, 




















Da 


TRYING OUT RODS IN CAMP. “IT IS NOT ALL 
OF FISHING TO FISH.” 


copy-book, “There is no single ‘best’ rod.” 
Having said that, however, I hasten to add 
that I have my favorite rod and will defend 
its merits and superexcellencies just as long 
and stoutly as any angler. As there is no 


but thru sheer merit 
alone is making head even in the East. 
However, it is not uncommon to read arti- 
cles even today urging the _ six-foot-six 
caster. Such a rod is not, and from the 
very nature of the case, cannot be a good 
caster of “plugs.” The short rod was born 
of necessity, not, as has been asserted, be- 
cause of peculiar fishing conditions in the 
Middle West, but because it is the logical, 
natural tool for handling modern lures. As 
it is the natural tool, it is bound to make 
head wherever familiar fish are to be 
won with a cast lure. However, we must 
not forget to mention Dr. James A. Hen- 
shall, “the father of the black bass,” for 
to him we owe the modern rod, tho so far 
as I know he nowhere recommends the short 
rod; the “Henshall pattern” is a rod 8% 
feet long, and not adapted to handling lures 
with the overhead cast. As evolved by the 
doctor, the tool was intended for casting 
live bait, and will be treated when we take 
up that side of the sport. I mention Hen- 
shall’s rod here because it was the first 
“casting rod,” the forerunner of all modern 
casters. 

As I have already said, or intimated, the 
short rod is the best and coming tool. I 
was one of the last of Middle Western 
anglers to take up the 











short rod. I well remem- 
THE ber how the brotherhood 
LENGTH of bass fans jumped on 
OF THE me for advocating the 
CASTING six-foot-six caster, that 
ROD. when nine out of ten 

were using something 





like a five foot tool. I would not give up. 
I thought the exceedingly short rod could 
have little if any action. I asserted over 





























and over again that the function of a rod 
was to play the fish and not act simply 
as a reel holder. But it is a matter of 
pride with me that I was open to conviction. 
Gradually, almost inch by inch, I cut off the 
tip of my favorite rod, metaphorically speak- 
ing, until today my favorite tool measures 
exactly five feet. .Perhaps I shall cut away 
six inches more, yet I much doubt it. Hereby 
I recommend the five foot rod for all cast- 
ing. (Parenthetically: later on we will find 
a use for that six-foot-six rod.) I would not 
have the reader for a moment think that I 
have come to the use of the five foot rod 
without much thought and experimentation. 
Grudgingly, almost reluctantly, I have given 
up my preconceived notions one by one, 
compelled to do so by actual experiments 
and fishing experience. I write not as a 
study-angler: lake and stream have been my 
laboratory. My tackle cabinet contains rods 
of many lengths, various materials, from 
several workshops; one by one I have tried 
them out, experimented with them upon 
bass, pike and muskellunge, and today I am 
1 ready to give you the results. 

I have said that the five foot rod possesses 
“action,” that resiliency whi¢éh marks the 
difference between a “rod” and “stick.” 

Somewhere I once read 

















some such statement as 

THE FIVE this: “I had just as soon 
FOOT ROD go fishing with my reel 
POSSESSES attached to an umbrella 
ACTION. handle as to use some of 
the modern short sticks 

erroneously dubbed 

rods.’ Manifestly the writer was so preju- 





diced that he could not be convinced, or he 
had never handled a well-made casting rod. 
In my cabinet I have any number of rods 
five feet long, any one of which will re- 







“WILL RESPOND QUICKLY TO THE WISH OF AN 
° R. FRASER, GIBSON CITY,, DEL. 








ANGLER OR SURGE OF FISH.”—COMPTS. E 


spond quickly to the wish of the angler 
or surge of fish. The uninitiated would be 
surprised to witness the action of those rods 
when engaged with a fighting bass or ob- 
streperous pike. Their resiliency, quick- 
ness, responsiveness—to borrow a _ word, 
“humanness”—is almost passing belief. You 
must have action as well as back-bone in 
order to cast a lure effectively and effect- 
ually. You cannot cast well with an um- 
brella handle! I grant all that has been 
said regarding the necessity for action 
when landing a fish—I have said consider- 
able myself—but I here assert that action 
is as essential in casting. A rod should 
not be weak and flabby, that goes without 
saying; it must be able to stand on its own 
dignity, but just the same it must possess 
some of that whiplike quality in order to 
shoot-and control the lure. A rod over 
five-and-a-half feet long loses back-bone and 
control, in exact ratio as it gains whippi- 
ness. Whippiness is not action, the two 
must never be confused. The tyro, the 
would-be caster, from very necessity must 
take much upon faith, and when a man like 
the writer urges a short rod, admits that 
only after long experimentation came to 
the use of it himself when prejudice had 
been knocked out by experience, the tyro 
surely will believe him. Therefore and con- 
sequently, once again the five foot and 
five foot six rod is hereby recommended. 
Do not go over the five-and-a-half rod for 
handling artificial lures. For ordinary live 
bait casting I use the same rod, tho for 
still fishing and certain kinds of live bait 
casting, I use one somewhat longer; but 
more of this matter in a paper on the 
subject. O. W. SMITH. 

(Our next installment will have to do with 
materials.) 
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A Successful Bait for Pickerel When They Are Biting Short 
By Dr. G. W. Henika. 


How many readers of Outdoor Life have 
had the experience of reeling in a four or 
five pound pickerel after he had apparently 
made a savage strike and you thought you 
had him well hooked, and when the fish 
was within ten feet of the boat have him 
quietly let go of the trailing end of the 
bait and with a switch of his tail say good 
bye. 

The writer had this happen so often 
while fishing upon a certain lake in Wis- 
consin that there are several unsuccessful 
days that will never be forgotten. It 
seemed as tho every pickerel in the lake 
wanted to get a free ride on the tail end 
of my bait, for I lost six fine big fellows. 

















ONLY A “SUCCESSFUL BAIT” WILL WIN 


I can see you all smile when you read this 
last line, as you know from experience that 
the big ones always get away. 

I am therefore a little timid about stat- 
ing in writing just how much each one 
weighed, but feel safe in making the state- 
ment that twenty pounds for the lot would 
not be far from the truth. In view of the 
fact that I had them right up to the boat 
and like the Irishman who got hit in the 
eye and told the judge that he had an “eye 
witness” to the fact, I saw the scales that 


each fish carried with him, and, as Mark 
Twain says, so you cannot prove that “they 
weighed any less,’ therefore the statement 
must be the facts in the case. Now any 
fisherman who has had the experience of 
losing six pickerel in one day knows that 
said fisherman is in a frame of mind that 
can well be described by the one word 
peeved, and I was no exception to the rule. 
I swore or affirmed (I am not sure at this 
late date just which it was) that I would 
fool some of those smart fellows and this 
is how I did it. One of my favorite baits 
is a pork rind used upon an ordinary spoon 
hook fitted with the regular treble hook. 
I took my favorite spoon hook and to the 
treble hook I fastened two inches of alumi- 
num key chain and at the end of this chain 
I fastened a double hook, similar to the 
double hooks used upon certain wooden 
minnows. These hooks do not lie flat, but 
the hooks are bent so that the points of 
the two hooks are similar in position to 
the two points of a treble hook. This will 
prevent the hook from being pulled out of 
the mouth of the fish when you give him 
the butt after he has made the strike. I 
next took my pork strip, about three-fourths 
of an inch wide and three-eighths of an 
inch thick with the rind or skin on, and 
one-half inch from the end I cut-’a hole for 
the hook and from this hole to the bottom 
end of the bait cut down thru the fat to 
the skin, but did not cut the skin, then 
placed the chain into this cut and sewed up 
the cut with white thread, thus covering 
up the chain completely. At the point 
where the double hook was attached to the 
chain -I split the bait clear thru the rind 
and trimmed off some of the fat, leaving 
the bait thin, and cut off the bottom of 
the bait even with the bottom of the double 
hook. So you see I had a spoon hook fitted 
with treble hooks, a pork rind trailer with 
the chain well concealed and fitted with 
a double hook that would always be on the 
job, and any old fish that tries to get a 
free ride on this jitney outfit is booked for 
the surprise of his life, and incidentally 
you will have some fish for supper. The 
first time I took this outfit upon the lake 
I caught seven pickerel weighing over 
twenty-five pounds and five of the seven 
were hooked upon the trailing double hook. 
This outfit has proven very successful upon 
several other occasions and there will al- 
ways be one or two in my tackle box. A 
bait of this kind is of no use for bass or 
any other fish that strikes from the side, 
but is most successful when pickerel are 
biting in a half-hearted sort of way and 
try to play with your bait, 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It 
such information from the game department channels, 


intention to divert 
infor- 


is not our 


but rather to solicit such 


mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








New Game Laws of 1915 


More than 240 new game laws were en- 
acted during 1915—a larger number than in 
any previous year except 1911. Forty-three 
states held regular legislative sessions, and 
in all of these states except Arizona, 
Georgia and Nebraska some changes were 
made in the statutes protecting game. The 
largest number of new game laws passed 
in any state was sixty-one, in North Caro- 
lina; but in California, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin the number reached ten or more. 
Several measures were vetoed, including a 
general game bill in Idaho, the first bill 
appropriating the hunting-license fund in 
Pennsylvania, a bill protecting bears in Cal- 
ifornia, and three sections of the game bill 
in Washington. A number of bills were in- 
troduced for the purpose of harmonizing the 
state laws on migratory birds with the fed- 
eral regulations. In at least nine states 
changes were made which brought the sea- 
sons into substantial agreement, viz., Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Tennessee and West Virginia; 
in Illinois the seasons for all migratory 
birds except coot and waterfowl, and in 
Washington for the smaller shore birds, 
were made to conform with the regulations 
under the federal law. Unformity was also 
secured by provisions in the laws of Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Mexico, North Dakota, 

.Washington and Wisconsin, prohibiting 
hunting between sunset and sunrise. On 
the other hand, Delaware adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing the migratory-bird law, and 
Ohio and Rhode Island, which had harmon- 
ized their seasons in 19J4, changed the laws 
on waterfowl this year. 

As a result of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Janu- 
ary 19, 1914, sustaining the alien hunting 
law of Pennsylvania, legislation prohibiting 
aliens from hunting or owning shotguns or 





rifles was enactetd in at least four states— 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Dakota 
and West Virginia—but certain exceptions 
based on property qualifications were made 
in Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

Close seasons extending for several years 
were provided for certain kinds of big game 
and also for game birds. Hunting mountain 
sheep was suspended in Idaho, Montana and 
Washington, and goats were protected until 
1918 in Montana. Moose were protected for 
four years in Maine, the first absolute close 
season on this species for thirty-five years 
—since the suspension of hunting from 
1878 to 1880. Antelope were given absolute 
protection in New Mexico and Montana. In 
Michigan, New Mexico and Oklahoma prai- 
rie chickens were protected for several 
years. Michigan extended complete protec- 
tion also to quail, imported pheasants. 
grouse and wood ducks for five vears. Min- 
nesota protected doves, woodcock, plover 
and wood ducks until 1918. New Mexico 
gave-ptrotection to pheasants, bob-whites, 
pigeons and swans. Oklahoma protected 
doves, grouse, wood ducks and curlew. Sev- 
eral birds were removed from the game 
list and protected thruout the year. Okla- 
homa gave such protection to pelicans, gulls 
and herons. Tennessee declared ring-neck 
pheasants, bullbats, robins and meadow- 
larks to be nongame birds. In a few cases 
protection was removed from certain spe- 
cies—notably the turkey buzzard in Dela- 
ware, Florida and North Carolina; owls and 
starlings in New Hampshire; and cormor- 
ants in Illinois and North Dakota. 

For the first time in twelve years moose 
hunting is permitted in Wyoming, and for 
the first time since 1907 prairie chicken 
shooting is permitted in Indiana. 

Among the novel features in the laws 
this year may be mentioned the declaration 
in the Florida law that ownership of game 
65 
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is vested in the respective counties; the 
provision in the California law protecting 
spike bucks, or deer with unbranched horns, 
instead of deer with horns of a certain 
length; and the Wyoming experiment of al- 
lowing the killing of fifty bull moose under 
$100 licenses instead of an indefinite num- 
ber during a limited season. Methods of 
hunting were restricted in Michigan by pro- 
hibiting the use of automobiles in hunting 
partridges, and in Indiana by prohibiting the 
use of searchlights or other artificial lights 


attached to autos for hunting game on or 
near a highway. Several new restrictions 
on shipment appeared for the first time: 
Illinois prohibited importation from points 
outside the state of any game except deer 
legally killed. Pennsylvania prohibited 
shipment of game by parcel post, and Wis- 
consin, shipment under an alias. Connecti- 
cut authorized the commissioners of fish- 
eries and game to grant permits to bring in 
game lawfully killed outside the state, pro- 
vided such game is not offered for sale.— 
U. S. Government Bulletin. 


Nature’s Healing Process in Animals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you wish to see 
a remarkable mending of a shattered jaw- 
bone I will send you the bear’s skull that 
I mentioned in a former letter. This bear 
had been shot by a hunter a year or so 
(possibly longer) previous to my killing 
him, but thru the healing process of nature 
had been able to eat and masticate his food 
and finish life in the full vigor of healthy 
bearhood. He must, of course, have suf- 
fered much in the early days of the injury 
and until the fragments of bone had healed 
sufficiently to hold the jaw in a steady 
position while eating. 

The bone is not completely mended and 
shows a process that is wonderful. It also 
shows the lack of penetration in light, high- 
power bullets when they get up against any- 


thing that is hard and tough, and yet loose 
enough to give. 

The mark of the bullet on nose of skull 
is healed, but it may be located by the 
unhealed, rough break in the bone on under 
side of entrance wound. (Fig. 2). The lower 
jaw was entirely cut in two (Figs. 3 and 
4), as is shown by healing process, and 
much gristle, or partly formed bone, came 
away with the flesh when the skull was 
boiled, to clean it. Until I boiled the skull 
I did not discover the character of the 
wound, or would have used more care. 

The .22 bullet with which I finished the 
bear was a Remington hollow point, and ap- 
pears to have expanded some in the skin 
before striking the bones—this bullet is in 
the base of the skull. I did not discover it 
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A BEAR’S BROKEN 


JAW THAT HEALED. 


Fig. 1—Where bullet entered thru right nostril. Fig. 2—Where it broke thru upper jaw. 


tearing out most of the teeth of that member. 
the bone in two places, at Fig. 3 and Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3—Where it tore into lower jaw, breaking 
Figs. 4 and 5—New bone formed over the old 


extending under jaw for 4 in., encircling the breaks at 3 and 4 and holding them firmly. 

















until after the skull was cleaned, and it 
lays exactly as it lodged after passing thru 
the bear’s brain—fired out of a .22 Reming- 
ton repeater. 

You might be curious to know how I 


came to have the .22 with me: I was horse- 
back, and had both .22 and .30-30 on my 
saddle, and made a long shot with the .30 
and broke the bear’s back—finishing him 
with the .22 for the sake of the skull. 

You will be surprised to learn that with 
only one side of his face in working order 
the bear was fat, and that in August, also 
his skin (fur) was good—$10 worth. 

In this letter I enclose the .25 bullet that 
smashed the bear’s: jaw. It was badly used 
up before it lodged, as you can see, but the 
smooth case proves it a .25-35. 

Colorado. A. C. ROWELL. 


Note—There are many sportsmen who be- 
lieve that some animals may not feel pain 


Game 


Two national bird reservations have re- 
cently been created by executive order— 
Mille Lacs, a small island in the lake of the 
same name in Mille Lacs County, Minn. 
(May 14, 1915), and Big Lake, in Mississippi 
County, Ark. (August 2, 1915). The Black- 
beard Island reservation in Georgia, created 
in 1914, was abandoned as a national bird 
reservation. 

Legislation affecting refuges was enacted 


- in at least fourteen states, and included not 


only provision for new refuges, but changes 
in boundaries and elimination of several of 
those already created. In California two 
refuges were created in the Angeles national 
forest in Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
Counties, and one in the Trinity national 
forest in Trinity County. Idaho established 
the Lewiston Orchards preserve in Nez 
Perce County and the Black Lake game ref- 
uge in Adams and Idaho Counties (which 
was stocked with fifty elk from the Yellow- 
stone National Park), and renewed protec- 
tion for five years on big game and game 
birds in seven counties in the southeastern 
corner of the state. Montana enlarged the 
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as keenly as others. How true this is can 
only be conjectured, but we had an experi- 
ence in Wyoming once with a grizzly that 
made us wonder some about it. We shot 
the bear first thru the hind foot while he 
was traveling broadside to us, the bullet 
breaking two or three of the bones just 
above the toes and emerging at the side of 
the foot. Thru this exit the blood flowed 
just enough to show a little red spot in the 
snow about the size of a half dollar at the 
side of his foot print. The print of the 
foot was very clearly seen in the fresh 
snow and showed that the bear had not 
spared that foot at all, but apparently had 
put as much weight on it as on the other 
feet. We have often wondered if the sense 
of pain might not have been somewhat 
deadened in this instance by the excitement 
of the chase, for we were hot on his trail 
for many miles, and he was also greatly 
aggravated by the pursuing dogs.—Editor. 


Refuges 


Snow Creek game preserve and decreased 
the area of the Gallatin preserve. Oregon 
abolished the Capitol, Imnaha and Steens 
Mountain preserves created two years ago. 
Wyoming created the Hoodoo Basin pre- 
serve in Park County, eliminated a strip 
four miles wide along the eastern boundary 
of the Big Horn preserve, changed the boun- 
daries of the Popo Agie and Teton preserves, 
and abolished the Laramie preserve, the 
boundaries of which were not clearly defined 
in the act creating it. 

Provision for the creation of state refuges 
on private lands was made in several states. 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and West Virginia au- 
thorized the commission to enter into con- 
tract for the establishment of such refuges. 
Minnesota limited the minimum area of ref- 
uges on private lands to 640 acres, Washing- 
ton féquired written consent of the land 
owners, and West Virginia limited the area 
in any one county to 10,000 acres. Tennes- 
see provided for a propagating farm on 
lands set aside for the purpose and pro- 
hibited hunting on state lands, including 
Brushy Mountain and Herbert Domain.—U. 
S. Government Bulletin. 


Buffalo in Pennsylvania 


Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, the Al- 
toona publisher and historian, whose collec- 
tions of the early history of Pennsylvania 
as province and state, of Indian legends and 
the traditions of the mountains and valleys, 
have attracted national attention, has just 
completed the epitaph of the bison in the 
Keystone state. The work, which is the re- 
sult of personal investigations by this emi- 
nent lover of the wild life of Pennsylvania, 





is dedicated, says the Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
graph, to the man who has done so much 
to perpetuate the ancient lords of the Amer- 
ican woods and plains—Dr. W. T. Hornaday, 
curator of the New York Zoological Garden. 
Colonel Shoemaker’s booklet is all built up 
from original sources. He went out and 
found the descendants of the men who had 
learned from the lips of their fathers and 
grandfathers of the days when the bison 
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roamed in the Susquehanna Valley. He 
comments upon the fact that William Penn 
and the early travelers in the state do not 
mention the bison. 

The buffalo that lived in Pennsylvania 
was a cousin of the monarch of the old- 
time Western plains and he was classified 
as the wood bison. Just before the French 
and Indian War the bison was known to be 
in the state west of the Alleghenies, having 
been driven west of the Susquehanna prob- 
ably a generation before. Colonel Shoe- 


maker tells of the famous “Buffalo path’” 


that was in the Buffalo Valley in Union 
County-and crossed Jack’s and White Moun- 
tains and of the presence of buffalo in 
Clearfield County, where there were large 
herds, and of the immense numbers seen 
and later killed in Clarion and Armstrong 
Counties back in very early days. 

In the course of his definite location of 
the bison the colonel writes: “There was 
a salt spring in Dauphin County which the 
bison visited in spring and fall. It was sit- 
uated in the wilds of Stoney Creek country 
and the vast herds to reach it crossed the 
river at Haldeman’s Island, near the mouth 
of the Juniata. Many were drowned at high 
water, so intent were they to reach their 
favorite retreat.” From this it would seem 
that long years ago, probably about the time 
that John Harris was starting the ferry, 
buffalo were roaming up about the Rock- 
ville Gap. But the reckless, wasteful 
hunter, the rigors of winter, the taking up 
of land and the wolves drove the buffalo 
away from the lands of the Susquehanna 
and the Juniata and the slaughter extended 
into the Ohio watershed. 

“All thru Pennsylvania,” writes the col- 
onel, “the story was the same, wanton, sor- 
did and unnecessary, the annihilation of a 
race of animals which could have been do- 
mesticated and furnished hides and beef to 
a vast population. Perhaps it is just as well 
that so few of the details of the passing of 
the Pennsylvania bison are available, as 
they would sicken and digust all thought- 
ful and sensible persons, yet a word to the 
wise is sufficient to stay the hand that is 


bent on wiping out the remaining forms of 
wild life in the Keystone state.” 

Colonel Shoemaker, who gives the names 
and homes of people who told him of the 
memories of the last buffalo and whose loca- 
tion of the herds and the stamping grounds 
of the giant bulls, also renders an interest- 
ing picture of the Pennsylvania bison. It 
is interesting to. know that probably 200 
years ago, or about the time John Harris 
was building his first stockhouses along the 
Susquehanna below Mulberry Street, there 
were perhaps grazing on the lands near old 
Paxton Church some of these animals and 
that they were known in the Cumberland 
and Juniata Valleys. 

“The bison of Pennsylvania was a tre- 
mendous animal,” says Colonel Shoemaker. 
“Like the wood bison of the flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains and Canada Northwest, 
he exceeded in size the buffaloes met with 
west of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
color the Pennsylvania bison was very dark, 
many of the old bulls being coal black 
with grizzly white hairs around the nose 
and eyes, The hair was very short with a 
tendency to crispness or curliness, espe- 
cially at the joints. The hump so conspic- 
uous on the Western bison was notable by 
its absence. The first settlers on seeing 
the animals called them ‘wild bulls.” The 
legs were long and fore and back legs even- 
ly placed, the heavy front and meager hind 
quarters of the Western bison were not 
present: in other words, the Pennsvlvania 
bison was a beautifully proportioned beast. 

“He was an agile runner and climber, 
carried no superfluous flesh and was adapt- 
ed in every way for life in a rough, moun- 
tainous country. The bulls often weighed a 
ton: the mature cows half that much.” 

It is also noted that they preferred the 
forests, but often sunned themselves in 
abandoned Indian fields. The mountain re- 
gions of Pennsylvania were their favorite 
place and thev lingered until the persim- 
mon snow. Colonel Shoemaker has done a 
service in his collection and publication of 


_the story of the bison, and many will read 


it in years to come and wonder at the waste- 
fulness of the early hunter. 


Ohio Game Increasing 


What even partial game protection can 
do, even in a thickly settled state, is told 
in the following letter from Morris Acker- 
man, the efficient fish and game depart- 
ment editor of the Cleveland Leader: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The rabbit season 
opened here on the Ist instant and remains 
open up to and including January 1. Spent 


the whole of last week in the open, and 
never saw rabbits so thick. 
Squirrel season is closed; it was the best 


in fifteen years past and a big crop re- 
mains on hand. 

Our upland bird shooting is closed until 
fall of 1917. The woods are running over 
with ruff grouse, while quail are fairly plen- 
tiful and the thousands of ring-neck pheas- 
ants and Hungarian partridge introduced by 
the Fish and Game Department are doing 
wonderfully well. 

Ducks have not been overly plentiful as 
yet, most of those that have been shot fall- 
































ing to members of the various clubs in the 
marshes around the Sandusky Bay district. 

The first good snow storm will bring in 
all the teal and mallards and the blue-bills, 
black ducks and ruddies, wigeon, pintails 
and red heads and canvas back will follow 
closely in their wake. 

Many geese have gone over and are pass- 
ing by each succeeding day. Take it all 
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and all Ohio looks from a hunting stand- 
point in a fair way on the increase in small 
game and game birds. 

No season on record has surpassed the 
past one on black bass in the inland dis- 
trict of the state, tho bad weather rather 


put the small-mouth fishing both in the 
Lake Erie district and in Ontario to the 
bad. 


Hunting with Automobiles Prohibited 


Michigan is one of the first states to re- 
strict the hunting of game by automobile. 
The game laws as amended by the last 
Legislature of that state prohibit the 


use of automobiles in hunting partridges. 

Is the automobile to be classed with auto- 
matic guns, nets and punt cannons and 
barred by law as a “game weapon?” 


Lions in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading F. 
W. Leavett’s article in your August num- 
ber entitled “Distinctiveness of Predatory 
Animals on Game,” I can corroborate his 
statement when he says that mountain li- 
ons kill and destroy more deer and mount- 
ain sheep than all the hunters in the state. 
I have pretty good reasons of knowing, for 
I have been in this section of the country 
(Paradox) for fifteen years, most of the 
time as cow--puncher. I have found num- 
bers of carcasses where lions have killed 


both deer and mountain sheep. In some 
cases the carcasses were neariy all eaten, 
but in most cases they were just partly de- 
voured. 

There are very few lions killed. I only 
know of five being killed since I have been 
here. There are at least ten lions here in 
this immediate vicinity. I can find a fresh 
lion track most any day. They have the 
deer killed off here so close that it is sel- 
dom that any are seen while riding the 
range. JOHN E. ROHWER. 

Colorado. 


Bear Hunting in Washington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have spent most 
of the summer looking up new hunting 
grounds and have had great success in this 
respect. Bear especially are more plenti- 
ful than the last five years. They are not 
trapped at the present time on account of 
the fur market being very low. I am very 
glad of this. Personally, I never use traps 
or poison for any kind of animals, nor do I 
ever intentionally kill a female bear or 


cubs, but I do like to have a good long 
chase after a wopper once in a while with 
the dogs. Sometimes I lose bear and dogs 
both for a day and night, but then you 
always have the prospects of another good 
hunt in the future, I really think that the 
killing of a few males, which will eventu- 
ally die of old age, is rather a benefit than 
a detriment to big game. 
Washington. P. C. PETERSEN. 


“Interesting If True” 


In the territory of Mackenzie, Canada’s 
largest wilderness region, which is larger 
than Alaska and twice the area of the state 
of Texas, is living the largest single herd of 
animals in the world today. They are the 
Barren Land caribou, and, according to ex- 
perts, number some thirty million head—a 
number that is greater than were ever the 
buffalo of the plains. An old prospector 
tells the following story of the animals: 

“In the spring of 1911 I was camped at 
Fort Norman on the MacKenzie River. This 
point is about 1,400 miles from a railway. 
The caribou were passing at the time. I 





was camped for two weeks and all that 
time, night and day, they passed within a 
quarter of a mile of my tent. I have no 
idea of how many there were, but they 
marched in loose order, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile deep, and were as far back as the 
eye could see, coming on, an endless pro- 
cession. When I left to go up river towards 
civilization, they were still coming.” 

Buffalo Jones, Ernest Thompson Seton 
and various other noted experts, who have 
accurate and first-hand knowledge of the 
country, coupled with their knowledge of 
animals, estimate the herd to number in the 
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neighborhood of thirty million head.—Ex- 
change. 

Thirty million caribou, traveling day and 
night for two weeks in a single column a 


quarter of a mile wide, and evidently some 
hundreds of miles long—what did they live 
on? Or did they carry their provisions with 
them ?—Editor. 


Limits Age for Hunting 


With the general adoption of the license 
system has come the necessity of fixing a 
minimum age at which licenses may be is- 
sued. The practice is by no means uni- 
form, but about half of the states have re- 
strictions of some sort. These restrictions 
are of three general kinds: 

(1) Exemption from the hunting license 
requirement for children; 

(2) Refusal to issue licenses to children; 
and 

(3) Requirement that children must have 
the written consent of the parent or guar- 
dian to obtain a license. 

Children under 12 are not required to have 
a license in Idaho or Utah; under 14 in Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oklahoma or Oregon; under 
17 (hunting small game) in Michigan; un- 
der 21 (hunting small game) in Minnesota. 
Children under 13 in New Hampshire and 
Nebraska and under 17 in Arizona do not 
require a license when hunting with a li- 
censed adult. New Jersey prohibits chil- 
dren under 10 from hunting with firearms, 
but upon application of parent or guardian 
issues a $1 license to citizens of the United 
States between the ages of 10 and 14, pro- 
vided they hunt in company with a licensed 
adult, Pennsylvania also prohibits children 


under 14 from hunting, but issues licenses 
to minors between the ages of 14 and 16 
upon application of parent or guardian. 

Licenses are not issued to children under 
certain ages, or only upon written consent 
of the parent or guardian, in the following 
states: 


Not issued under certain age: Age. 
Ser a si wo peewee wae el 10 
NE oes kak Waatiie + vices 14 
Wyoming (for birds)............. 14 
Wyoming (big game)............ 15 
is kc ceck ad nee vewess 15 
RE, i Kb ecg hc uh eO Rowe eee oe 15 
CNG 65.05. 0 k6 5 Gh aewe cate es 16 
New Brunswick (big game)....... 16 

Written consent required: Age. 
peared, Sede save. meee oes 14 
EE 55. oy bs wis oes SOR a ae 15 
PUNE, eis o.dsc ¢9Sn a0 6 ek eeek 14 to 16 
ND ie he gig heals Gin wh okie knee eit 16 
WE soca. week caw ees > ceaeens 16 
British Columbia ......... ab nlte 4 16 
ee EE Oe ee are Por 18 
ts bag oh tn Gk CA EA hw oa eae 18 
SOOW  RIMMRDONID: 55 6s i exns os Canves 18 


—U. S. Government Bulletin. 


Horned (?) Rabbits 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to time 
I have noticed in various newspapers ar- 
ticles regarding the capture of horned and 
antlered rabbits, but after reading them 1 
have passed them up with “fake.” 

The articles are getting so numerous that 
I decided to write you for further informa- 
tion, knowing that anything I get thru you 
is correct regarding all these freak stories. 

If there is such a thing as an antlered 
“jack rabbit,” why doesn’t someone send 


us a picture of it? I’m sure it would be 
mighty interesting. Perhaps they are 
haunted and vanish into thin air when they 
turn the camera on them, 

Anyway, I’m from Montana and can’t be 
“bulldozed” into believing anything like this 
until I see proof. The only antlered rabbit 
I ever saw (and he was a horned one) was 
one I “stuffed” and fitted up with a pair of 
large rooster spurs. 0. J. SALO. 

Montana. 


Is the Buzzard Guilty? 


The constant complaint of farmers that 
turkey buzzards carry diseases such as hog 
cholera and anthrax, and the decision of the 
Conservation Commission that the bird is 
unprotected by law has led to a campaign 
to destroy these birds in Louisiana. Similar 
agitation is to be noted in other states. 
Some experimentation to determine the ex- 
tent to which the buzzard aids in dissemi- 
nating diseases of cattle and hogs has been 
carried on, but the evidence which should 
be forthcoming before the bird is branded 


as a pest is not at hand. The main thing 
that seems to be proved is that anthrax can 
not be found in the feces, evidence which 
distinctly favors the bird’s protection rather 
than its destruction. It is to be hoped that 
some investigator will fully demonstrate 
what part the turkey buzzard really takes in 
carrying disease so that each state may be 
able to formulate its laws accordingly. Until 
absolute evidence is at hand the buzzard 
should be given the benefit of the doubt 
and accorded protection—California Fish 
and Game. 




















Ready for the finishing shot. 
(ovis Dalli). 


Deputy U. S. Marshal 
Compts. J. P. Hubrick. 








Hoffman of Alaska and wounded ram 





Questions the Wisdom of Bounties 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I much appreciate 
your reprinting my letter relative to the 
bounty question. Since writing it, another 
bounty scandal has been unearthed in 
Pennsylvania which looks as if the state 
will be mulcted out of $30,000 in addition 
to the $100,000 they were swindled out of 
in the past year. 

From close observations in the big game 
country of Pennsylvania, where I reside, I 
have noticed that in sections where the 
hunters have diminished the number of 
deer, the panthers and wolves have dropped 
away to the point of extinction. In sections 
where the rabbits have been killed off, the 
wild cats have practically disappeared. 

Nature put the so-called predatory beasts 
and birds in the forests to keep game ani- 
mals and birds from becoming over numer- 
ous and to destroy weak and imperfect 
specimens. If these creatures are decimi- 
nated by disease or by the hunters, the 
predatory animals and birds will die out of 
their own accord. In Colorado, when you 
had mountain lions, wolves and great droves 


of coyotes, you had plenty of big game. 
Those animals are practically exterminated, 
yet your other game has become so scarce 
that I was told, in your state this summer, 
it was necessary to import elk from Wyo- 
ming. 

As long as predatory animals exist, it is 
a good healthy sign for other game, and as 
for hunting, I would much rather go out 
after a mountain lion, a wolf or bear, than 
for a deer or rabbit. I believe that such are 
the real game animals and are entitled to 
a share of protection. If protected, it is 
certain that there will still be lots of game, 
such as deer. We have only to go back to 
the days before the white hunters ranged 
thru our country to appreciate that with vast 
numbers of predatory animals in the woods 
and mountains, the elk, deer, etc., were far 
more plentiful than they are today or ever 
will be again. By following the laws of na- 
ture, we can protect our game, far better 
than by offering bounties or any other man- 
made schemes. 


New York. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 


A New Record on Hunting Accidents in Wisconsin 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Eventually, no 
doubt, you will get some opinions regarding 
the way in which the new buck law has 
worked out in Wisconsin. The open season 





for deer closed last night, and the records 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
at Madison show that not one death has re- 
sulted this season from a hunter being mis- 
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taken for a deer. To be true, five deaths 
have been reported, but the Conservation 
Commission states that all were accidently 
wounded thru careless handling of guns or 
in some other manner, and not by being 
mistaken for a deer. 

Last year seven were killed by being mis- 
taken for deer. Two years ago eleven were 
killed, three years ago fourteen, and the 
year previous seventeen. This year there 
were no injuries reported; last year twenty- 
six were reported. So far the Conservation 
Commission reports that but twenty-one 
dead does have been found, according to 
the official reports from the fifty deputy 
wardens in the woods, Of course more have 
been killed, but certainly not nearly so 
many as most people expected would be 
killed. 

Possibly there is slight room for improve- 
ment in the Wisconsin buck law, but even 
as it stands, it has done wonders in the 
first season. There were nine of us hunting 
from my camp, and not one of us found a 
dead doe. Further than that, I have been 
unable to find a single hunting party, either 
in the woods or since my return, who has 
actually known of a single doe being killed. 


I have heard a lot of reports, but when | 
have wttempted to get facts the details were 
not forthcoming. The Conservation Com- 
mission reports the shipment of approxi- 
mately four thousand deer carcasses in 
Wisconsin this year, as against about nine 
thousand last year. 

Personally, I do not think that more than 
200 does were killed in Wisconsin this year, 
and, admitting that 200 may have been 
killed, Wisconsin can congratulate itself 
upon having made great strides in con- 
structive conservation this year. 

In contrast to Wisconsin I might call at- 
tention to Michigan. It was reported that 
six hunters were killed last season on ac- 
count of being mistaken for deer. Accord- 
ing to one newspaper report, there have 
been more fatalities in the upper peninsula 
this year than in 1914, with approximately 
the same number of hunters in the field. 

I have heard it stated several times that 
there were less hunters in Wisconsin woods 
this year than a year ago. From my own 
observation—and I covered considerable 
territory this year—lI believe that there 
have: been fully as many, possibly more, 
than last year. LACY CROLIUS. 

Wisconsin. 


Financial Side of Game Protection 


Figures on game given out by the nation- 
al department of agriculture credit Maine 
with an annual income from this source of 
$13,000,000, and Oregon with $5,000,000, says 
the Pittsburgh Post. As it was only a par- 
tial report, no mention was made of how 
game has been increasing in Pennsylvania. 
While the meat value of the game killed in 
this state last season was estimated at $1,- 
000,000, the cost of taking it was placed at 
$3,000,000, showing the money put in circu- 
lation by the activities. Of course, the 
“value of the sport” precludes any hunter 
talking of the loss of $2,000,000 in the “in- 
dustry.” 

But, aside from these considerations, 
Pennsylvania has a proud record in the 
propagation and protection of game. While 
there are thousands more hunters in this 


state than in any other in the Union, and 
all but a small fraction of them do their 
hunting here, it was stated at a conference 
of game protectors in Pittsburg last June 
that there is more game in certain sections 
of Pennsylvania now “than when the In- 
dians roamed its hills and valleys.” While 
there are not as many deer here as in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Vermont and Maine, 
1,100 were killed in this state last year, and 
Pennsylvania leads in bear hunting—378 of 
these animals having been slain here last 
season, 

All of which bespeaks the good work be- 
ing done by the state game commission and 
the co-operation given by the hunters. It 
is a matter of pride for us that in no state 
in the Union is the “game hog” a greater 
object of contempt than in Pennsylvania. 


U. S. Government Game Protection 


Formerly migratory water fowl frequent- 
ed the United States in enormous numbers, 
and the supply appeared to be inexhaust- 
ible. During the last seventy-five years, 
however, the growth of population and the 
vast increase in the number of hunters, 
combined with greatly improved firearms 
and an extraordinary increase in the facili- 
ties of rapid transportation to the most 


remote haunts of wild life, have resulted in 
an appalling reduction in their numbers. It 
is believed to be a conservative estimate 
that the gross number of migratory game 
birds of all kinds existing today in the 
United States does not exceed 10 per cent 
of the number which existed here seventy- 
five vears ago. The decrease has been 
especially rapid during the last twenty-five 
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years. During this period some _ species 
have become extinct, while others are 
nearly so. 

Thoughtful sportsmen and others inter- 
ested in our wild life have long realized 
the impossibility of saving what was left 
of this great national asset by state action. 
The rapid progress of our water fowl 
toward extinction under state laws was too 
obvious. To save the dwindling remnant, in 
1913 the federal migratory bird law was 
enacted. The law has now been in effect 
about two years and an extended inquiry 
has been made by the biological survey as 
to its effect on migratory game birds. 

A large number of reports from state and 
federal officials and private individuals in 
nearly all of the states in the Union have 
been received. The replies from a number 
of states have been doubtful, usually owing 
to a lack of definite information on the 
subject. From forty of the states, extend- 
ing from Main to California, and from the 
gulf states to the Canadian border, is given 
unimpeachable evidence of an extraordinary 
increase in water fowl during the short 
period the law has been in effect. 

The increase is commonly stated, accord- 
ing to the locality, to be from 10 to several 
hundred per cent, and includes such im- 
portant species as mallards, black mallards, 
widgeon, sprigtails, blue-winged teal, green- 
winged teal, wood ducks, canvasbacks, 
Canada geese and swans. 

Many of the reports are to the effect that 
the number of water fowl remaining to 


breed exceeds anything seen during the 
past ten to twenty-five years. The results 
indicate what may be expected from a long 
period of adequate protection. 

The importance of our wild fowl as a 
national asset is evident when their great 
aggregate value is considered. The state of 
Maine estimates the annual income from its 
game resources at $13,000,000, of which 
about 5 per cent, or $650,000, can safely be 
allotted to the returns from migratory wild 
fowl. Oregon values its annual returns 
from its game resources at $5,000,000. Of 
this amount about $1,000,000 may be at- 
tributed to migratory wild fowl. It is evi- 
dent that the actual annual returns from 
this source in the several states reach a 
very large amount, and the value of this 
resource to the nation amounts to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

The benefits of the migratory bird law in 
conserving and increasing the wild life of 
the country is not confined solely to game 
birds. The law also protects at all times 
thruout the United States our insectivorous 
birds which inhabit every state. The bureau 
of entomology has estimated that insects 
injure agriculture and farm products to the 
amount of $652,000,000 annually. When it 
is considered that insectivorous birds con- 
stantly prey upon and devour myriads of 
injurious insects thruout the country, the 
exceeding value of these birds in maintain- 
ing the balance of nature and in limiting 
the increase of our insect enemies is of 
untold value.—U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 


Game and Fish in Colorado 


Our game, birds and fish are extremely 
valuable, not only for food purposes, but for 
their natural beauty and attraction to the 
forests and streams, and especially for the 
sport and healthful recreation obtained in 
their pursuit. 

Colorado now points with pride to her 
many highways and beautiful drives. 
Thousands of our citizens and _ tourists 
spend the summer in our hills, hunting, fish- 
ing and camping out. 

As an evidence of this, the Department 
of Game and Fish issue 40,000 resident 
hunting and fishing licenses annually, and 
10,000 non-resident fishing licenses, mak- 
ing an army of visitors hunting the deni- 
zens of the forest and streams of this state. 

Colorado is the natural home of elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and antelope. The present 
closed season on these animals has mater- 
ially assisted their increase. 

As an example, the continued closed sea- 
son on mountain sheep, or “Big Horn”, has 
proved what protection will do, when from 
all reports from our sportsmen, game ward- 


ens and forest rangers agree that in the 
state of Colorado there are more mountain 
sheep at present than can be found in any 
other state in the Union. 

“This is brought about by our citizens as- 
sisting this department in our work of pro- 
tection. 

During the past few years this depart- 
ment has made rapid strides in the work 
of introducing many game birds not indi- 
genous to this state, such as the ringneck 
pheasent, Gamble’s partridge, and bob-white 
quail; all of these birds thrive and increase 
wonderfully in this region. 

This same can be said of the introduced 
varieties of trout now planted in all our 
mountain lakes and streams. The Califor- 
nia rainbow trout and the Eastern brook 
trout do remarkably well as introduced 
fishes. Our natural black spotted mountain 
trout holds its own as the queen of the 
waters; it is the most attractive trout for 
the tourist; it is a gamey fish, of fine 
flavor, hard meat, and the sweetest morsel 
ever eaten by the disciples of Izaak Walton. 
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Inasmuch as the department is operating 
twenty hatcheries for the propagation of 
trout, and the state of Colorado is blessed 
with lakes and streams that will sustain 
great quantities of fish life, we are confi- 
dent that we will be able to supply all de- 
mands made upon us for such waters in the 
future, owing to the fact that our hatch- 
eries are used for the propagation of trout 
of the three varieties, viz: natives, rain- 
bow and brook. 

We see by the reports of other states 
and the reports of the work of the National 
Fish Commission, that Colorado places 
more trout in the 6,000 miles of mountain 
streams and numerous lakes than does any 
other state in the Union. 

In the past we have builded better than 
we knew in thoroly stocking these large 


mountain lakes with the trouts. This is pro- 
tecting the “goose that lays the golden 
egg,” thereby we have increased the state’s 
natural resources, and are enabled to col- 
lect eggs from these wild trout by the mil- 
lion. This affords us a bounteous supply to 
fill all our hatcheries and furnish a summer 
and winter hatch for spring and fall dis- 
tribution, of strong, thrifty young trout that 
grow io the legal size for anglers to catch 
when they are two years old from time of 
planting. Thus it is that the fishing at- 
tractions of this state are not surpassed 
on the continent. 

In the streams of the several counties, in 
this state, the total distribution from the 
state hatcheries for 1915 amounted to 
11,321,000 young trout.—Extract from Offi- 
cial Report. 


Little Lady Gets Big Moose 


Wyoming moose head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It would give me 
great pleasure to write you a real story 
about the moose I shot in Wyoming this 
year, but there is really very little to tell. 

My guide, Pete Nordquist, located a large 
moose in the willows near our camp on 
Thorofare Creek the day before the season 
opened. The next morning, September Ist, 
at five, we left camp on our horses, but had 
hardly gone a few hundred yards when we 


saw what looked, at first, like some dead 
timber in the willows, but soon we saw it 
move and when we looked at it thru the 
glasses, there was no doubt left in our 
minds as to its being the large moose we 
were after. 

Getting off our horses I stalked up to 
within about 135 yards of him and shot 
him, the first time thru the lungs. He did 
not seem to feel any shock at all, but 
turned and ran. I shot him, as he wheeled, 
high in the shoulder, and fired a third shot 
at where I saw the willows move when 
he ran. 

My guide did not think I had hit him at 
all, so feeling rather sad, we plunged into 
the willows and saw no trace of blood at 
all until we came upon the spot where he 
had fallen, with no signs of a struggle, 20 
yards from where I shot him. He was still 
in the velvet and had a spread of 51 inches. 

Unfortunately the photographs taken 
where he fell have not come out well, as it 
was so early in the morning, but I am send- 
ing a photo of the head taken when it was 
in camp. 

Moose are very plentiful in Wyoming and 
the heads are very large. I used a .33 Win- 
chester, which I found to be an excellent 
gun. MAY LADENBUY. 

New York. 


Duties of a Game Warden 


The duties of a game warden are various. 
We have the disagreeable duties to perform 
as well as the pleasant, and we sometimes 
see the comical side of life, says Warden 
L. L. Jewell in the Oregon Sportsman. 
One thing quite certain is the fact 
that it is the unexpected that  hap- 


pens and usually there is something 
doing all the time. If a man _ phones 
you about game violations in his sec- 
tion of the country it might be wise to 
go in the opposite direction if you want to 
catch the violator. Of course, this does not 
always happen, as there are many honest 
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people who want to see the game laws en- 
forced and will assist in every way possible. 
This brings to my mind a little incident 
that happened not long ago in my territory. 

About noon one day the phone rang long 
and loud and I felt that something unusual 
was about to happen, so I was not sur- 
prised, as I took down the receiver, to hear 
the following: “Is this the game warden?” 
“Yes.” “Well, this is Mr. Van Dusen of 
the Tenderfoot Ranch at the foot of Rattle- 
snake Mountain, and I want you to come 
over here and shoot a pack of dogs that 
are running deer every night and morning 
on the east side of the mountain.” “Have 
you seen them?” “No.” “Do you _ hear 
any shooting?” “No, but the dogs do lots of 
barking and you can hear the big yelps 
when they catch one.” “All right, I’ll be 
over tonight.” 

Now, I knew this honest German, and I 
was satisfied he was in earnest about it, so I 
took my 16-year-old boy, two guns, enough 
grub for a day, and about 4 p. m. got into 
my auto and made the thirty miles in about 
two hours. Rattlesnake Mountain is a 
iavorite place for great big old bucks to 
sun their horns in the fall, and in years 
gone by I had helped to get many a big 
fellow from the Rocky Mountain side. 

There is an old Indian legend as to the 
reason it came to be called by that name. 
It was said that two young Indian bucks fell 
in love with the same Indian lassie, and the 
father of the girl told them that the one 
who would bring in the biggest buck before 
the next full moon should have his daughter 
for a wife. So these young hunters started 
out with their bows and arrows to prove 
which was the mightiest hunter. At the 
end of a week each had bagged an eight- 
point buck, but had not gained the girl. 
Finally Fire-Eater decided to go to this big 
mountain twenty miles away to get his 
buck, as he knew it was the home of the 
big ones. As he started up the rocky steep 
he spied the track of a monster. It was so 
big that he stopped and rubbed his eyes 
twice to make sure he was not dreaming. 
Then he selected his choicest arrow and 
slowly and cautiously crawled up among 
the rocks, till he spied the noble beast a 
hundred’ yards away, and as he looked at 
its great antlers his heart swelled with 
pride to think what good fortune was in 
store for him, but he must get nearer, so 
he crawled up behind a big rock, got his 
arrow ready to shoot, bent his bow and 
raised up and shot over the rock. True was 
his aim, and the arrow pierced the vitals 
of his game, but as he shot a monster rat- 
tlesnake, laying on top of the rock, also 
made a true shot and fastened on the 
Indian’s cheek. -He never flinched, but 
killed the snake, took the buck, which had 
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fifteen points, and started for home. It 
took him two days to get there, and when 
he arrived he could not talk, but just pointed 
to the buck, and dropped down dead. He 
won his bride, but it cost him his life. 

After my arrival at Tenderfoot ranch I 
got all the particulars obtainable from our 
old friend, the German, and then took my 
auto up an old wood road as far as possi- 
ble, made our beds with fir boughs under 
a big oak tree, and camped for the night. 
Along about three or four o’clock in the 
morning we were awakened by the most 
unearthly noise I ever heard, and before 
I was aware of it we were both standing 
up with gun in hand, expecting to be swal- 
lowed alive any minute. As soon as my 
scattered senses came back to me, and I 
had pinched myself to see that it was real- 
ly I, I burst out laughing, for there in the 
brush, not two hundred feet from us, was a 
large pack of coyotes, who had scented us 
and set up a yell that would rival the 
Apache Indians. It seemed as if there were 
fifty of them by the variation of their 
voices; but probably ten or twelve was all. 
After we had listened long enough to sat- 
isfy our curiosity, two well directed shots 
in the darkness silenced the pack, and we 
had rest till morning. As I listened to the 
far-away yelp of an occasional coyote, I 
said to myself, “There are the dogs that 
our friend has heard running deer.” 

When daylight came we ate our break- 
fast and started out to climb Rattlesnake 
Mountain, as I was anxious to see what the 
deer sign was, as the open season was now 
on. As we climbed up the brushy hillside 
I could occasionally hear the yelp of 
coyotes, and I even took a far-away running 
shot at one of them, but only cut off a lit- 
tle hair from his back. A little later I 
struck one of those big buck tracks, with 
two smaller ones, and I sent my boy around 
on top of the ridge, while I came up thru 
the brush, After waiting the proper time 
for him to get located, I proceeded up thru 
the brush. When about half way up I 
started the quarry and could hear him go- 
ing up the mountain, and it was not long 
before a rifle shot rang out clear and loud, 
and a cheery “I got him!” from the boy 
met my ear. It took me twenty minutes of 
hard work to get thru the brush to see, as 
I supposed, a big seven or eight-point buck, 
but I was disappointed to find it was only 
a small three-pointer. It was evident that 
the small deer was ahead and at the crack 
of the gun the big one sneaked off thru 
the brush in another way. All I said was, 
“Good boy, but we will get the big one in 
early October, when he is a little fatter.” 

When we returned to the ranch and in- 
quired of our German friend if he had 
heard the dogs after the deer that morn- 
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ing, he said, “Yes, did you find them?” I 
told him we had, but did not get them, as 
they were coyotes, and he could shoot them 
and get $3.00 apiece for them at the county 
clerk’s office. I gave him a piece of veni- 
son and instructed him how best to get 
those “deer dogs,” and left him figuring 
up how much money he could make on a 
dozen coyotes at $3.00 each. 





Two well-known hunters. 


California Bird Shooting 


That there is good hunting in California 
for those who know where to find it is 
shown in the above picture. R. H. Wells, 
building superintendent (to the right) and 
William Ergmann, Jr. (to the left) of the 
engineering department, both of the Santa 
Fe railroad, recently took their guns for a 
morning’s shoot near Oceanside, twenty 
miles north of San Diego, and brought down 
all they wanted in no time. At Oceanside 
is to be found some of the best surf fishing 
in the world. 





Aliens Disarmed 


In Arkansas nonresidents are not permit- 
ted to hunt, except on their own premises. 
In all the states and thruout Canada li- 
censes must be secured before nonresidents 
can hunt any or certain kinds of game. In 
forty-two states and seven Canadian prov- 
inces a like restriction is imposed on resi- 
dents, but the fees are usually much 
smaller, and often are merely nominal. 

A special kind of hunting license, often 
known as the “alien” license, is being gen- 


erally adopted to restrict hunting by per- 
sons who are not citizens of the country, 
and is now in force in about half of the 
states. Following the example of Pennsyl- 
vania, the states of Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota and West Virginia now 
prohibit aliens from hunting or owning or 
possessing guns.—U. S. Government Bul- 
letin. 





Interstate Game Shipping 


Emmett C. Higgins, federal inspector for 
the Lacy act, relating to interstate ship- 
ments of game, is much pleased over the 
conviction of several men last month in 
Judge Dyer’s United States District Court at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., upon evidence secured 
by himself. The convicted men were Jake 
Rice and C. B. Armstrong of Manilla, Ark., 
and Henry Marcus of Lilburn, Mo. They 
were charged with illegally shipping wild 
ducks from Hornersville, Mo., the specific 
shipments occurring in 1914. Two were as- 
sessed fines and the other was committed 
to jail for ninety days. All three were mar- 
ket dealers and shippers. The Lacy act 
provides a penalty for interstate game ship- 
ments from states which prohibit export or 
import of game under the local state laws. 





Where Is the Game? 


Oh, where is the game, daddy, where is the 
game 
That you hunted when you were a boy? 
You’ve told me a lot—of the game you shot. 
No wonder such sport gave you joy. 
I’m old enough now to handle a gun, 
Let me be a sportsman, too, 
I’d like my fair share of clean outdoor fun, 
And I want to shoot just like you. 


But where are the birds, daddy, where are 
the birds? 
I can’t put them up anywhere. 
You had your good sport with the wild 
flocks and herds, 
And surely you saved me my share, 
And where is the big game that roamed 
around here, 
When grandfather came here with you? 
I don’t see one antelope, bison or deer— 
Didn’t grandfather save me a few? 


Why don’t you speak up, dad, and show me 
some game? 
Now, why do you look far away? 
Your face is all red with what looks like 
shame, 
Is there nothing at all you can say? 
What? The game is all gone? There is no 
hunting now? 
No game birds to shoot or to see? 
Then take back your gun; I'll go back to 
the plow; 
But, oh, daddy, how could you rob me? 


W. T. HORNADAY, 





























Remedies for Venomous Snake Bites 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 
article in your November edition about 
snake bites, will say that in anticipation of 
my trip to Mexico I gathered considerable 
information on this subject. I thought, 
therefore, it would interest you to read the 
enclosed letter from Mr. Gillam, who hunts 
venomous snakes for a pastime. 

Another interesting article on this sub- 
ject is contained in the “Camper’s Own 
Book,” by Mr. Phipps, the manager at Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Company’s New York 
office. We usually have this book in stock, 
price 50 cents, but you can get it from the 
publishers and from perhaps some other 
sporting goods dealers. Mr. Phipps’ article 
covers not only snake bites, but emergency, 
medical and surgical suggestions. In addi- 
tion to the No. 725 outfit which he recom- 
mends, I would suggest the purchase of a 
pocket lancet, the handle of which con- 
tains a small quantity of potassium perman- 
ganate. The whole outfit is only about half 
the size of a fountain pen, and, this, to- 
gether with a two-foot piece of soft rubber 
tubing to be used as a tourniquet, makes a 
convenient outfit to carry in the pocket. 

The Pasteur Institute of New York fur 
nishes a serum in dry form to be mixed with 
distilled water and hypodermically inject- 
ed. The cost is $2.50 per dose, and it is, 
as I understand it, to be used in place of 
chemicals. POWHATAN ROBINSON. 

New York. 


MR. GILLAM’S LETTER. 


Mr. Powhatan Robinson. New York City: 

Dear Sir:—Having been out of town, I 
did not receive your favor of the 17th inst. 
till yesterday, which explains delay of 
reply. 

Whenever in poisonous snake territory I 
carry a small medical and surgical kit for 
emergencies, and permanganate of potas- 
sium is one of the principal things included. 
I have it in both the crystal form and in 
solution. In crystal form it may be rubbed 
into the wounds, in full strength—which is 
extremely caustic—or in the form of a solu- 
tion it may be hypodermically injected with 
a small syringe into and around the wounds. 
The proper strength in solution for injection 
is 1 to 100, or 1 per cent, which would be 5 
grains to an ounce of water. It is best to 


use distilled water and to keep the solution 
in a glass-stoppered bottle, wrapped in black 
paper or cloth, as air or light acts as a 
deteriorating agent. 

Among numerous other things in my kit I 
carry one or two sharp, narrow-bladed scal- 
pels or lancets, one small, hollow, red rubber 
tubing (% of an inch in diameter and 26 
inches long) to be used as a ligature in 
tourniqueting; a l-ounce bottle of sterile 
water, a small amount of absorbent cotton 
and surgeon’s adhesive plaster, a small roll 
of bandage, a small bottle of tincture of 
iodine, a small vial containing hypodermic 
tablets of 1-60 grain styrchnine sulphate and 
a sealed glass tube of dried antivenomous 
serum for injection after solution, which is 
put up by the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

When bitten by a poisonous snake, the 
first thing to do is to try to stop, if possible, 
any flow of blood toward the heart that 
might bear poiscn by putting a ligature 
above the bite; then immediately lance to 
the bottom of each fang wound with your 
scalpel, cutting with the muscle and not 
against it if you can help; bleed, suck and 
squeeze out all of the poison that you can, 
then rub in the permanganate crystals, or 
make injections of the solution. (The liga- 
ture must be removed within thirty minutes 
or necrosis is likely to set in.) 

If you have: no permanganate with you. 
thoroly cauterize each fang wound with 
whatever agent you can make use of. 

I always carry a half pint flask of brandy 
or whisky to use in a three finger dose if 
heart action grows weak or faintness comes. 
Strong coffee is also a good stimulant. If 
you wish you may swallow 2 grains of caf- 
feine in place of the brandy. If the heart 
action gets very weak I would give a hypo- 
dermic injection into the muscle over the 
left breast of one of. the 1-60-grain strych- 
nine sulphate tablets dissolved, of course, 
and later perhaps give another one. If you 
get bitten, don’t lose your wits, but attend 
strictly to business! 

There are other remedies — some to be 
taken internally and some by injection, but 
the lancing, sucking and permanganate 
method of treatment is the best one I know 
of. 

The injection of chloride of calcium at 1 
to 60 solution, or hypochlorite of calcium at 
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1 to 72 solution, or chloride of gold at 1 to 
1,000 solution, or chromic acid at 1 to 100 
solution are considered good antidotes; but 
all of these chemicals, just like the perman- 
ganate of potassium, have no neutralizing 
action when they are injected into the veins 
or parts distant from the wound. They must 
always be injected into or around the bitten 
part. 

I am not well acquainted with the Mex- 
ican rattlers, but in the case of the Eastern 
species of the family, from Massachusetts 
to Florida, it has been my experience (as I 
have described in an article appearing in 
the October issue of the “Journal of the 


American Museum of Natural History”) 
that, in spite of the general belief to the 
contrary, you can not rely upon being 
warned by their rattling or by their odor— 
in fact, that it is exceptional to be so warned 
of their presence—which increases the dan- 
ger of stepping on or near one. 

The chances are, though, tnat you will get 


-through the whole of your Mexican trip 


safely as far as the snakes are concerned, 
and that they will merely add a zest to your 
outing. 5 

If there is anything further that I can 
explain to you, I will be glad to do so. 

New York. A. L. GILLAM. 


Two Colorado Beauty Spots Compared 


Editor Outdoor Life: I wish to gently 
and kindly call your attention to the seem- 
ing discrimination against Grand Lake, by 
Estes Park, Colo. You are undoubtedly un- 
intentionally advertising Estes Park to the 
detriment of Grand Lake and other places 
just as beautiful and just as good as Estes 
Park. Other magazines and newspapers are 
doing the same thing and I have heard con- 
siderable criticism from people who live at 
Grand Lake. I know you don’t want to be a 
partisan, and for that reason I am calling 
your attention to this fact. 

In your article this month, by Eugene 
Parsons, on the National Playgrounds, Estes 
Park is mentioned three times and Grand 
Lake not at all; yet the National Park goes 
on‘three sides of Grand Lake. I quote from 
the article: 

“For the tired man or woman, there is 
no better resting place nowhere on earth 
than Estes Park, which is universally recog- 


nized to be the most beautiful of all Colo- 
rado National Parks.” Estes Park is not a 
National Park, but a private property. 

In the many newspaper articles about the 
unfortunate loss of Dr. Sampson, it was all 
Estes Park, and very rarely Grand Lake, 
altho he started from Grand Lake and was 
last seen near and, we think, lost only a 
short distance from Grand Lake. 

Estes Park seems to have a better bunch 
of boosters than Grand Lake, and I have 
heard it charged that Estes Park is trying 
to prevent the National highway from cross- 
ing the range and building over to Grand 
Lake, I think the real fact is that Estes 
Park is very jealous of Grand Lake, and well 
may it be. 

Just wanted to set you right on it, be- 
cause you have no doubt not had your atten- 
tion drawn to it, but mine has been. 

Texas. JAY E. ADAMS. 


Hunting Tips 


Editor Outdoor Life: Hunting big game 
in the Rockies is the most strenuous sport 
a man can indulge in, and in the all-day up- 
and-down-hill tramps thro brush, and over 
down timber, lightness of equipment in 
clothing, guns and ammunition is essential. 
In cold weather the clothing should be of 
wool. Woolen underwear will prevent tak- 
ing cold. A woolen outside shirt, trousers, 
sweater and cap, all of one color that har- 
monizes with the ground, is best. A suit of 
tan-colored corduroy is fairly good, as it is 
warm, wind proof and is not easily torn by 
the brush. The only objection to corduroy 
clothing is that it is too noisy, especially 
when covered with melted snow that has 
frozen, 

The footwear should consist of gray or 
brown German socks, and all-gum overshoes 
laced with leather strings and halfsoled 
and heeled with leather to hold one-fourth- 


inch screw calks. This will prevent slip- 
ping, and enables a hunter to follow a deer 
anywhere, besides keeping the feet warm 
and dry. 

In the choice of gun and ammunition it 
is harder to advise. There is such a diver- 
sity of opinion among competent hunters. 
Personally I prefer a 644-pound .30-30 car- 
bine, as I have found it lighter, and just as 
effective as a longer, heavier rifle. Don’t 
wear a belt with 40 loops filled with cart- 
ridges. It weighs four pounds and will seem 
three times that weight before you have 
zig-zagged up the first hill. A magazine 
filled with cartridges and a half-dozen more 
in your pocket will be all you will need in 
a day’s hunt. Don’t carry a hunting knife; 
leave it in camp, where it will be useful cut- 
ting bread, peeling spuds, skinning game, 
cutting up meat, etc. An ordinary six-inch 
Wilson butcher knife costing 40 cents makes 
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an ideal camp knife, and has better steel in 
it than the average hunting knife. The only 
use you may have for a knife when hunt- 
ing is in starting a fire, or sticking and 
drawing game, the work of a few minutes, 
and a large sharp pocket knife is all that 
will be needed. 
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The point that I wish to urge is the ad- 
vantage of traveling light. It will enable the 
hunter to cover more ground than if loaded 
down with a lot of useless weight. 

Go light; it will contribute greatly to the 
success, comfort and pleasure of your trip. 

Montana. G. A. TREMPER. 


“Our Dog” 


He was just an ordinarily well-born, well 
brought-up English setter, eligible to regis- 
try, a good hunter, loyal, intelligent, cfiec- 
tionate, says a writer in the Hartford Cour- 
ant. We picked him from the litter our- 
selves, eight years ago. come Christmas day, 
and drove home with him lying on my lap. 
He was really the first of our housenold 
possessions, and one of the baby’s first 
words was “Bob,” tho later she _ pre- 
ferred to call him “our dog.” !ndoors he was 
always a gentle member of the family; out 
of doors the enth"siastic and tireless «: m- 
panion of his master’s long drives. 

One evening recently he did not come 
in from the lawn with us, at the little girl’s 
bedtime. Five minutes later, as we sat by 
the window, an automobile came up the hill. 
It was not going faster than most of the 
many that pass our door, but, like most of 
the many, it was going too fast. We 
heard no horn. Bob knew that danger 
signal—only of a sudden, the slur of 


tires in the dust and an agonized crying. 

We went hurriedly out. The automobil- 
ists, some of them women, had gone more 
hurriedly on, leaving Our Dog mortally 
hurt, to shift for himself, to get home if he 
could, to die when and how he might. They 
may be glad to know, if this comes to their 
rrotice, that their victim suffered only a few 
minutes. 

Unfortunately the little girl of 4 knew all 
about it—would not go in until she could 
“smooth Our Dog for good night.” And her 
puzzled mind, unused to any ways but those 
of careful kindness, framed many questions. 
“Couldn’t they see him, mother?” It was 
not yet dark, the dog was white, the road 
straight and clear. “Didn’t they know he 
was Our Dog?” Probably not. “They knew 
he was somebody’s dog, didn’t they?” Yes. 
“Oh, I wish they had stopped.” In the name 
of common humanity, so do we, if not pos- 
sibly before the accident, at least after it. 
He was a good dog and we loved him. 


Albino Frog Found 


There was placed on exhibition recently 
in the lobby of the reptile house at the 
Bronx Zoological Park an albino frog, the 
first of its kind ever caught alive in this 
country, so far as the records show. 
Charles Snyder, head keeper, who is au- 
thority for that statement, says two others 
have been shown here, but they were 
brought from Europe. 

The new exhibit is declared to be a per- 


fect specimen of its kind. It is about three 
inches long and of a yellowish white, with 
pink eyes of the perfect albino type. Mr. 
Snyder estimates it to be about three and 
one-half years old, with a prospect of at 
-Iéast thirty more years to live. The card 
attached to the front of the frog’s new 
home reads: “Pond frog (Rana Clami- 
tasis). Presented by Master Henry Snyder, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.”’ 


The Trappers’ Side 


I see in Outdoor Life that hunters are 
trying to stop all trapping of fur-bearing 
animals. As everyone has a right to voice 
his point of view on this, here is mine. It 
may be a proper thing to stop the trapping 
of bears, as these animals are strictly a 
game animal and should be protected from 
traps, but when the hunters with rifle and 
shotgun try to stop trapping of the other 
smaller fur-bearing animals, due to its 
cruelty, so said, I believe it looks too much 
like trying to hog all the game for them- 
selves. 


Mink, muskrats, beavers and the rest of 
the smaller game animals cannot be classed 
as game, and I believe a man who prefers 
to trap them instead of shooting them 
should have a right to do so. I have done 
some trapping myself, and as I am no rich 
man’s son, as are quite a number of the 
writers to Outdoor Life, and all those op- 
posed to trapping are. The money the furs 
bring looks mighty good to me. 

Now here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
The rich man says “Don’t trap the bears 
and fur-bearers, we want to shoot them.” 
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The poor man’s idea of it is—“I cannot af- 
ford a $500 hunting trip, so he says-I’ll trap 
those furbearers and set a bear trap. May- 
be I get some furs and they will bring 
money.” Hasn’t he also the God-given right 
to trap these animals if he prefers to, in- 
stead of shooting them? 

As to the cruelty of trapping, I say its no 
more so than shooting game thru the guts 
to die next week, or shooting a deer’s leg 
off to hobble on three legs till some lion 


puts it out of misery. And who says such 
shots do not happen thousands of times in 
hunting season? 

Here is a question hunters will please an- 
swer: Which is worse, for a mink to be 
in a trap for two days by a foot and alive, 
or for a bear to exist for two days with a 
.30-30 slug thru his stomach? As I said be- 
fore, I believe in no bear trapping, but to 
stop the trapping of small fur-bearers is too 
much like a rich man’s graft. 

Beach, N. D. NIC. G. JOHNSON. 


Berthoud Pass Outing 


One of the best-known Colorado sports- 
men is Steve Drehr of Denver. Mr. Drehr 
travels with a motorcycle and sidecar out- 
fit and he says by this method of locomo- 
tion he has been able to reach grounds in- 
accessible to most hunters. With his dog 


Camp was pitched at an elevation of 10,- 
600 feet. With the two sidecar outfits there 
was plenty of room for everyone, including 
the dog and a 10x10 tent in addition to the 
other camping equipment. Guns and fish- 
ing tackle provided plenty of food. The 


Motorcycle Camp. 


as companion Mr. Drehr not only makes camping site was near the Midland Trail 


numerous hunting trips, but also does con- 
siderable touring. 

The photograph was taken on the occa- 
sion of a little trip that Mr. Drehr took re- 
cently in company with Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Whiting of Denver, the party traveling 
in two sidecar outfits. They went up Ber- 
thoud Pass and camped just at the edge of 
the timberline, which means just below the 
snow line. 


and but sixty-five miles from Denver. 

Berthoud Pass, the summit of the conti- 
nental divide, is not many feet farther up. 
The elevation of Berthoud Pass is 11,400 
feet, and there is snow on the summit most 
of the year. Where the Whitings and 
Dreher were in camp they woke one morn- 
ing, during August, to find a quarter of an 
inch of ice in the water paiis. 
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Our Springfield Rifle 


By R. E. Herrick. 


To the hardware clerk: “How much 
are .30-1906 cartridges worth?” “$1.40 per 
box.” Would-be user: “Wow! 7 cents 
each!! No, thank you; I guess I don’t 
want to put a $50 saddle on a $15 cayuse.” 

If a man is in the target game this will 
apply very nicely. The Springfield costs 
at the arsenal $12.50. A reasonable allow- 
ance for cartridges for one season at the 
target range is 500 rounds. From 500 to 
1,000. Thus it will be seen a man may 
easily shoot from $25 to $50 worth of am- 
munition in one season only. 

I wonder how many of our brother rifle- 
men, who belong to the “great majority,” 
have gone thru the above verbal and men- 
tal performance, after contemplating the 
purchase of a rifle using this most excel- 
lent cartridge. And it is no wonder, when 
so many of our cartridge manufacturers en- 
deavor to discourage the practice of reload- 
ing rifle cartridges. However, their inter- 
est is not entirely for the safety of the 
“man behind” the gun. One has but to 
compare the list prices of the 1906 cart- 


ridge (about $55 per thousand) with the » 


price these are sold by the government 
($25) to appreciate why they discourage re- 
loading. And the peculiar thing about this 
price business is that the manufacturer can 
sell his product’ at a price which will en- 
able the government to sell at $25, and I 
have no doubt the said manufacturer makes 
a good profit at that. 

There is a remedy, however, and it is in 
reloading, which can be done with as good 
or better results than with the machine 
loaded product. And neither is the origi- 
nal outlay prohibitive. I have read several 
articles on reloaded ammunition at various 
times, but it seems to me that all went 
into too much detail regarding a great 
many different cartridges. This article is 
going to deal with two cartridges only, and 
both about as popular today as any high 
power cartridges made, viz: .30-40 U. S. 


government and the .30-'06 Springfield cart 
ridge. 

First and foremost one needs a reloading 
tool. The best I know of is the Ideal No. 
10, with double adjustable chamber, listing 
at $3.50, and civilian rifle club members are 
entitled to a discount of 25 per cent, mak- 
ing the net price $2.62. It is not generally 
known, but it is a fact nevertheless that 
the No. 10 reloading tool for the 30-06 
cartridge as outlined above will also re- 
load the .30-40 Krag cartridge as well, so 
it is not necessary to have two tools if one 
has a desire to reload both cartridges. 
There is one thing I do not like about this 
No. 10 tool, and that is the recapping ar- 
rangement. The ’06 cartridge being a rim- 
less one, it is apparent some arrangement 
has to be made for retaining the case in 
the tool while the primer is being forced 
into the primer pocket. This is accom- 
plished with the No, 10 tool as follows: The 
hole in the tool carrying the case is slight- 
ly larger than the cartridge. There is 
furnished with each tool a thin piece of 
metal or collar with a circular notch in one 
end which fits in the groove of the cart- 
ridge case and a pin in the other end. 
Said pin fits into a hole near the hinge of 
the tool and swings freely so as to hold the 
case in the tool or release it as is desired. 
When recapping cases I find one knocks 
the little recapping collar out of the tool 
at about every third cartridge. I have 
overcome this by slipping a rubber band 
around the handle of the tool and over the 
collar. This holds it in the tool and also 
serves to snap the collar around the cart- 
ridge head.as soon as pressure is released 
from same. On my tool I have turned up 
one edge of this collar and in practice I 
swing the collar out of the way of the case 
to be recapped with my thumb and the 
rubber band returns it to the groove. This 
I have found to be quite an improvement 
over the factory arrangement, and practi- 
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cally doubles the speed at which cases are 
recapped. Cut No. 1 shows the No. 10 tool 
with the recapper collar and rubber band 
in position. 

The next item to consider in reloading 
these cartridges is a suitable measure. An 
Ideal No. § Universal is a very good one 
and costs club members $2.25. However, for 
the best work I do not know of a measure 
of this style that will throw charges close 
enough. By the best work I mean for tar- 
get practice from 1,000 yards down. Lieut. 
Whelen claims these measures will load 
so as to make a 40-in. group at 1,000 yards, 
but for match work I prefer to weigh my 
powder. The reason for variation in loads 
is not the fault of the measure, but is on 
account of the irregular manner in which 
the powder grains drop into the revolving 
cylinder of the measure. Black powder, or 
any powder of small, even grain would not 
do this, but our No. 20 Du Pont (1909 mili- 
tary) drops into the measuring cylinder of 
the tool much as would a load of cordwood 
dumped into the top of a farmer’s silo. For 
this reason it is a hard matter to reload 
cartridges using this type of powder with- 
out weighing the charge. Understand, I do 
not mean it will not give good results, for 
it does, but I do not consider these. meas- 
ured loads best for target work. For av- 
erage game ranges one could not tell the 


difference between the measured and the 
weighed loads. 

Altho much slower in operation, a good 
scale is the best thing for this work. Now, 
a scale which will weigh accurately to one- 
tenth grain is an expensive affair. I 
wanted one but I certainly did not propose 
paying out twenty-five perfectly good dol- 
lars for a prescription scale. Instead, a la 
“Mr. Bowser,” I hunted up an old umbrella 
rib, a broken knife blade, some copper wire 
and bits of pine and a few carpenter tools, 
and the result is shown in the accompany- 
ing cut. Beautiful? No, verily. But it cer- 
tainly is sensitive. Total cost about 7 cents 
and a couple of hours’ time. For weights I 
took a miscellaneous collection of brass and 
tin and aluminum to my druggist and by 
means of a file and a pair of snips made 
my weights correspond with his prescrip- 
tion scale weights. This scale will weigh 
quite uniformly to one-tenth grain. One of 
the main objections to a scale of this sort 
is its sensitiveness to stray currents of air, 
which send the pans violently oscillating, 
and it usually means I have to close all 
doors and windows in my workroom when 
reloading. This, in an outside temperature 
of around 100° F., means that to me the 
word “reloading” and “turkish bath” are 
synonomous during the summer months. 

We are now around to the actual re- 





The No. 10 tool with the recapper collar and rubber band in position. 














This home-made scale (cost 7 cents and two hours’ work) will weigh accurately to 1/10 gr. 


loading process. First and foremost, don’t 
get to be a “tight-wad” and pick up a few 
hundred empty cartridge cases from a half 
dozen different guns after a days shoot on 
the range and expect them to work well. 
If you have a tightly chambered gun you 
may find you have done a lot of superfluous 
work, for there is a lot of difference in 
chamber sizes in the same model rifle. Of 
course, if you wish to drive them thru a 
resizing die, this will bring them out O. K. 
I find that is not worth while with these 
guns. Empties are not so scarce as that. 
Better take the same money and buy some 
empties from the arsenal. 

How long do cartridge cases last? I 
don’t know. I have some which I have 
reloaded five to eight times and still seem 
to be as good as new. It is advisable to 
decap cartridge cases as soon as conven- 
ient after firing and wash them out in a 
strong solution of sal soda and water, 
rinsing them well in clear water. Swabbing 
the primer pocket is also advisable. Next 
chamber the mouths of the cases either 
with a reamer or old knife. Then resize 
the muzzle of the shell up to the neck. 
We are now ready to recap the cases, and 
right here is where we learn something 
about the different brands of cartridge 
cases. The arsenal cases are fine, but the 
Peters will cause a lot of trouble when de- 
capping on account of the flash hole not 
being in the center of the primer pocket, 


and the primer pockets in these shells 
seem to enlarge to the extent of not hold- 
ing the primers securely. The U. M. C. 
and U. S. Cartridge Co. cases are better, 
but not as good as the arsenal ones. 
Having completed the above manipula- 
tions we are ready for the actual process 
of reloading. To set the reloading tool so 
as to seat the bullet the proper depth in 
the shell, first run the seating screw out 
nearly to the end. Insert a loaded case in 
the tool and close the handles. Run the 
adjustable chamber down on the case un- 
ti] it stops. The crimping shoulder is now 
up against the end of the case. If you do 
not wish to crimp the cases, turn the 
chamber back about one turn, otherwise 
tighten the locknut, and with the loaded 
case still in the tool run the seating screw 
down until it stops. It is then against the 
bullet. Lock it here. This method will 
give approximately the correct adjustment 
and will save a lot of fitting and trying. 
The balance of the operation is self-ex- 
planatory. I usually find it advisable to 
weigh a few charges from the measure 
after setting according to the tables furn- 
ished. This will check up any error in 
setting, and tends toward uniformity. This 
is also for the reason that these measures 
do not all throw the correct charge for the 
mark on the scale, It is also advisable to 
leave the cover off the powder hopper and 


endeavor to keep the hopper at least half 
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full of powder. This keeps a more nearly 
uniform pressure at the bottom of the 
hopper. After filling the cases insert the 
bullet in the mouth of the shell with the 
fingers as far as possible (which won’t be 
far), insert both in the tool, close handles 
and give them a good tight squeeze, and on 
opening the tool the .completed cartridge 
drops out. 


DON’T TRY TO CRIMP TOO TIGHTLY. 


These tools are quite powerful and will 
easily buckle a case at the shoulder until 
it will not enter the rifle chamber. For 
target cartridges it is best not to crimp at 
all. After a little experimenting one is 
able to seat the bullet just the right depth 
so as to force the bullet tightly into the 
grooves of the barrel. This in itself is a 
point for accuracy. This makes the bolt 
close too hard for rapid fire practice, but 
rapid fire does not of itself require a very 
high efficiency cartridge. 

A fine time to reload cartridges is when 
the wife and “childer” have gone to the 
movies. Luckily, only one charge can be 
put into a Springfield shell at a time,.but 
it is awkward to be at the firing line and 
find after a particularly satisfying hold 
that the powder charge has been forgotten 
in assembling the cartridge. It is also con- 
ducive of too many “T told you sos” from 
the other shooters. Reloading is not like 
a game of “500”. Good results can only be 
attained by the closest attention to details 

Trouble will also be avoided if “non- 
mercuric” primers only are used in reload- 


if 


Ten shots, 50 yards, prone, using 109-grain 
gas-check bullet; 4 grains No. 1 Du Pont and 
8 grains Lightning; target reduced one-half. 


ing. No need to explain why, for this mat- 
ter has been threshed out so many times it 
is an old subject, but not every one knows 
just which brands are non-mercuric. The 
government “H-48” primer costs 72 cents 
per 1,000 at the arsenal and is non-mercuric, 
as is the U. M. C. No. 9. The U. S. Cart- 


ridge Co. also make one of this type, but I 
do not know the number off-hand. (No. 
214.—Ed.) 

As soon as possible after firing the rifle 
run the field cleaner thru the barrel, using 
a cloth saturated with any of the standard 
forms of nitro solvent. Leave this in until 
you get home, for it keeps the powder resi- 
due from hardening. Once this does harden 
it is almost insoluble. One arriving home 
scrub the bore out with 28 per cent am- 
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Five shots fired at fifty yards, prone. Bul- 
let, 109-grain, gas check; 5 grains No. 1 Du 
Pont and 8 grains No. 20 Du Pont; target 
reduced one-half. 


monia. If this is not procurable, get what 
the druggist calls “double strength.” This 
neutralizes the powder residue, and the 
cloth will come out very blue as to color, 
and very slimy as to touch. Be certain to 
dry the bore, and especially the chamber, 
well after this treatment. I usually then 
put a cork in the chamber and pour abou’ 
half teaspoonful of nitro-solvent down the 
muzzle, cork same, and set the rifle away, 
reversing the barrel when I happen in the 
room. One reason for corking both ends 
of the bore is on account of the habit of 
the nitro-solvent of evaporating. About 
24 hours after shooting the gun it should 
be wiped out again carefully and _ well 
oiled before setting away. 

I use a mixture of air float graphite and 
hard oil on my bullets when firing. No 
grease should touch the cartridge case and 
frequently wiping the chamber dry will be 
beneficial, as grease in the chamber is not 
at all desirable. A Springfield is not diffi- 
cult to clean after this treatment, altho it 
may have a slight tendency toward shoot- 
ing a little high on account of the grease 
lessening the friction between the bullet 
and the bore. : 

Perhaps a few words on _ nitro-solvents 
might not be amiss at this time. The cost 
of regular nitro-solvent at the store is 
rather prohibitive, so it resolves itself upon 
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the economical shooter to “reload” his 
nitro-solvent as well as his cartridges. The 
formula I generally use is: 

Amy]! Alcohol Acetate 

Acetone 

Sperm or good cylinder oil....... 4 

This solution smells, so my better half 
asserts, like rotten bananas, and unless 
tightly corked evaporates readily. I buy 
half pound bottles of the Acetone and 
acetate at a time and keep a small supply 
mixed all the time and also carry some in 
my oiler and thong case. 

Another very good formula, altho a lit- 
tle more trouble to compound, is known as 
the Dr. Hudson nitro-solvent, and consists 
of the following: 

Acetone 

Turpentine 

Sperm Oil 

Kerosene (free from acid) 

The kerosene is freed from acid by put- 
ting into the bottle a few drops of ammonia 


American agents, but up to a short time 
ago no.supply has been received on this 
side. 

Having experimented in the past at var- 
ious times with supplemental chambers, I 
have discarded them all and prefer to load 
my own short range loads after a fashion 
of my own. I use three different bullets 
in my short range loads. The Ideal No. 
31359, 109 grains, with gas check, is very 
fine for small game on account of its 
sharp point. I also use a 100-grain F. M. C. 
bullet made by the U. M. C, Co., and a 115- 
grain F. M. C. bullet made by the Win- 
chester people, but I do not like the shape 
of the latter. 

For a powder charge I combine powders 
in a manner entirely unheard of, by me, at 
least. I endeavored to use straight Light- 
ning, but found it would only partly burn 
on account of the light bullets. Here the 
“crank” side of my nature asserted itself, 
and after experimenting with various loads 
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A few of the most interesting cartridges discussed in the columns of Outdoor Life. 


and shaking thoroly, and after giving time 
to settle pour off the kerosene, leaving the 
ammonia in the bottom. 

I have seen recent advertisements of an 
article , manufactured in England, called 
“Saftipaste,” which, according to the liter- 
ature, combines all the good features of all 
the nitro-solvents, besides some of its own. 
In fact, it appears to do everything needful 
to the bore of the rifle except operating the 
cleaning rod. It is also claimed to be good 
to use as soap after the cleaning work is 
over. Schoverling, Daley & Gales are 


for over a year I have practically settled 
on the following: In the bottom of the 
shell, as a priming charge, put 4 grains 
(measure) of Du Pont No. 1 Rifle powder. 
On top of this either 8 grains of Lightning 
or Du Pont No. 20 (1909 Military). On top 
of all I tamp a small wad of cotton and 
leave the balance of the shell as a free air 
space. This is one of the cleanest loads I 
have ever fired and with power enough to 
shoot thru a 6-in. fence post and accurate 
enough to make 1%-in. groups at 50 yards 
from prone position. Battle sight elevation 
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on my Springfield just brings the right 
elevation for 50 yards. 

I never have thought well of a few grains 
of powder lying loose in a shell having 
large powder space. It may give uniform 
results, but it doesn’t appear reasonable to 
me, so I use _the cotton to keep the powder 
up against the primer. 

So, in conclusion, by summing up the 
possibilities of reloaded ammunition for the 
Springfield, we find the widest range of 
variation in bullets from 100-grain, 109, 115, 
150 Service, 150 umbrella pointed, 150 Reed 
protected point, 154-grain cast (Ideal 
308241), a very good one up to 200 yards, 
170 Reed protected point, 172 Thomas 
pointed, 180 F. M. C. match and 220-grain 
soft point. I purposely left out Ideal 
308329 gas check spitzer, weighing about 
186-grains, on account of having fired sev- 
eral hundred of these with various powder 
charges and only made one or two good 
scores out of the lot. Out of ten shots nine 
were apt to be close, but almost invariably 
one or two shots would fly wide, thus 
spoiling the group. I see no reason for 
using these mid-range cast bullets, anyhow. 
when the 150-grain Service bullet costs but 
$4.31 per M. at the arsenal. 

The Ideal Handbook, published by the 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., contains more real 


boiled down information on reloading cart- 
ridges than any other reference I know of, 
and a careful perusal of this booklet, which 
can be secured for 6 cents in stamps, com- 
bined with a little “hoss-sense” and prac- 
tice, will demonstrate to the most critical 
the. entire feasibility of reloaded cartridges. 
At all times endeavor to make your product 
as uniform as possible, so as not to have 
to fit and try each time you change to a 
new lot of cartridges. 

Thinking some of our readers might be 
interested in a comparison of size of some 
of the cartridges frequently discussed in 
these columns, I am including a photograph 
of a few of the most interesting ones. No. 
1 is the .85 Newton with 250-grain bullet, 
which has a striking energy of 4,925 ft. Ibs. 
No. 2 is the .30-30, put in to show the com- 
parison in sizes. No 3 is the .30 Adolph, 
with 170-grain Reed protected point bullet 
with copper jacket. No. 4 is the _ .30-06. 
with Remington U. M. C. umbrella point, 
150-grain bullet. No 5 is the standard 
.30-06 Service load and its bullet No. 6. No. 
7 is the .30-40 Krag cartridge, with 320- 
grain bullet. No. 8 is the .256 Newton, with 
123-grain Reed protected point bullet. No. 
9 is one of my short range loads, with its 
bullet alongside, or No. 10. No 11 is 
another short range load, with the 100-grain 
U. M. C. full metal cased bullet at No. 12. 


The Newton High Power Rifle 


Chas. Newton. 


The writer has received so many in- 
quiries as to the design of the new rifles 
now in course of construction that it is 
possible a short description of the changes 
made might be of interest to the readers. 

The following drawings show the details 
of many of the improvements made. From 
these it will be seen that the basic theory 
of the Mauser rifle, which is functioned by 
rotating and then drawing back the breech 
bolt which is locked by lugs at the for- 
ward end, is retained. 

Practically every other part of the rifle 
except the main spring and magazine 
spring, has been changed. 

The new rifle as ultimately issued, which 
we trust will be about February ist, will 
differ from these drawings in some re- 
spects, as we have already made two im- 
provements not embodied in the drawings, 
and may make more. 

The following are among the changes 
made: 

The receiver has been well called a 
“stream line” receiver. It is entirely free 
from projections above the stock except the 
two flat matted surfaces on top of the rear 


bridge and receiver ring. These form a 
good place for the attachment of telescope 
sight blocks. Because of the type of bolt 
lock and ejector used it is unnecessary to 
hang projections for these parts on the out- 
side of the receiver. By a new form of 
construction we retain full strength of the 
right hand side of the receiver ring with- 
out the projection found there in Spring- 
field rifles. Our gas vent, not shown in 
the drawing, is to the left instead of to the 
right, a position where it has many times 
the efficiency possessed when on the right 
hand side. This comes in play only when 
the cartridge head bursts, and as the cart- 
ridge head is supported top and bottom and 
on the right hand side, it always bursts out 
to the left and that is where the vent to 
permit the gasses to escape should logical- 
ly be located. 

The bolthead is on the interrupted screw 
plan and has more than twice the strength 
of the Mauser or Springfield bolts, yet does 
not sacrifice the powerful camming action 
of the Mauser and Springfield in the ex- 
traction of sticking shells. 

The bolt sleeve is of entirely new design. ~ 
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It carries out symmetrically the outlines of 
the receiver and is lighter than even the 
Springfield sleeve. Its construction is such 
that when the rifle is ready to fire the bolt 
handle rotates freely. When the rifle is 
carried at “safe,” and in position to be 
most easily shifted to “ready,” the bolt 
handle is locked against rotation, and those 
annoying misfires experienced at times 
when the ordinary safety is carried in the 
vertical position, due to the bolt handle 
having become slightly raised without the 
shooter’s knowledge, are avoided. By 
pushing the safety still farther over the 
bolt handle is freed and will rotate with 
the firing pin locked. All who have hunted 
with our present bolt action rifles will ap- 
preciate this improvement. Further, by 
placing the safety in a certain position it 
may be withdrawn, and the entire sleeve 


hole thru the bolt stop is of the same shape, 
thus the pin oscillates with the bolt stop. 
By placing the thumb on the L end of the 
pin and holding it against the spring the 
bolt is withdrawn clear of the action, but 
unless this L is held down the bolt stop 
drops into the notch in the bolt and stops 
its backward movement. The eye of the 
bolt stop spring thru which the bolt 
stop pin passes is slightly smaller 
than the outer diameter of the pin, in con- 
sequence of which when the pin is pushed 
into place it springs this eye slightly open. 
In the surface of the pin where the bolt 
stop spring rests is a slight groove which 
the spring enters when the pin is pushed 
wholly in. This gives a grip of the spring 
on the pin and prevents the pin working 
out, but does not prevent its being removed 
by pushing on the end on the right side 




















The new Newton 


mechanism comes apart until no one part 
is fast to another, without the use of tools 
of any kind. Those who have attempted to 
dismount a Springfield sleeve will appreci- 
ate this. j 

The bolt stop consists of a hardened 
steel block mounted in the rear receiver 
bridge over the bolt as shown in the draw- 
ing. This is actuated by a V wire spring 
which surrounds the pin on which the bolt 
stop oscillates and tends to throw the for- 
ward corner of the block down where it 
engages ‘a notch in the right hand side of 
the bolt, this notch being on top of the 
bolt as it is withdrawn past the bolt stop. 
The bolt stop pin is oval in cross section 
and its left end is formed with an L 
countersunk into the receiver, as shown in 
the top view of the rifle. This pin is oval 
where it passes thru the holt stop and the 


bolt-dction rifle. 


of the receiver enough to drive it out from 
the grip of the spring, when it is easily 
withdrawn with the fingers. 

The ejector is a steel blade, not shown 
in the drawing, lying to the left of the bolt 
stop. It is pivoted upon the same pin as 
the bolt stop and rises and falls with the 
bolt stop. It projects forward thru a slot 
in the rear receiver bridge and in the front 
end of the bolt, past the face of the bolt, 
and ejects the shell to the right. 

The safety is a great improvement over 
those in use, Instead of rotating from left 
to right and vice versa, with its shaft ly- 
ing lengthwise of the rifle, it is placed upon 
the right side of the sleeve, at its rear 
upper corner, and rotates from rear to 
front and vice versa; the shaft running di- 
rectly thru the sleeve from right to left. 
In firing position it is turned to the rear 
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and forty-five degrees below the horizontal. 
In “safe” position it is vertical above the 
shaft, and needs but to be caught with the 
thumb and drawn to the rear, when it falls 
into the firing position, working as easily, 
corveniently and noiselessly as the safety 
on a hammerless shotgun. When in the 
vertical position it locks the firing pin and 
also locks the bolt handle against rotation. 
Pushed still farther forward to forty-five 
degrees in front of the perpendicular, it 
permits the bolt handle to rotate, but holds 
the firing pin locked. Pushed still farther 
forward it again locks the bolt handle and 
firing pin and lies close against the side 
of the sleeve in suitable position for carry- 
ing in a scabbard. It can be returned to 
firing position either by rotating it back, 
reversing the movement by which it was 


light, and make splendid surfaces for the 
attachment of telescope sight mounts. When 
not so used they give much the same effect 
in sighting as a raised matted rib on a bar- 
rel, The front receiver ring is also rein- 
forced by the extra metal in the corners at 
the point of greatest strain. 

The firing pin is a combination of the 
best qualities of many. It is of one piece 
thruout, like the Mauser, thus avoiding the 
frequent breaks occurring with the Spring- 
field at the point where the striker is at- 
tached. However, its profile at the front 
end is like the Springfield, in that it fits 
the bolt opening closely for a distance and 
has rings about it to prevent the escape of 
gases from a punctured primer to the rear. 

The magazine floor plate is of the hinged 
type, and fastened at the rear by a catch 
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Sectional view of action, 


put on, or by completing the rotation past 
the lower side of the sleeve, 

The safety lugs are two—one on the 
lower side of the bolt, in line with the 
lower locking lug and turning down in front 
of the bottom of the receiver at the mouth 
of the magazine, and the other on the oppo- 
site side of the bolt turning up against 
the front face of the receiver bridge in the 
clipway. This latter lug serves to eject the 
empty clip from the clipway. These lugs, 
being in line with the front locking lugs, 
are withdrawn thru the lug races and avoid 
the elevated bridge on the Springfield re- 
ceiver. 

The receiver ring has a flat surface on 
the top, running its entire length and about 
9-16 inches wide, its center being exactly 
on the periphery of the receiver ring and 
carried to the sides with raised corners. 
The rear bridge has a similar surface, ex- 
actly in line, to correspond. These surfaces 
are matted to prevent the reflection of 


far simpler, more effective and easier of 
operation than the types now in use. Merely 
press the end of a %-inch bolt, and the 
rear end of the plate is released and 
swings downward wtpon its hinge, which is 
at the front end. Press it back into place 
and it catches automatically. 

The magazine throat is entirely re 
modeled, In the Springfield rifle, and to 
a greater degree in the Mauser, a cartridge 
fed up from the magazine is thrown diag- 
onally across the receiver, its point striking 
the rear end of the barrel on the side op- 
posite to that in which it lay in the mag- 
azine. This did no harm:so long as metal 
cased bullets were used, but when using 
soft point bullets it bruised the exposed 
lead at the points, thus deforming the 
cartridge. The Springfield has the rear end 
of the barrel coned to shunt the cartridges 
into the chamber, so the difficulty was 
limited to a deformation. The Mauser has 
a barrel square at the rear end, butting 
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back against a diaphragm ring in the re- 
ceiver. This ring is large enough to admit 
the body of the bolt, therefore exposed con- 
siderable of the barrel base. The cartridges 
strike this sharp corner of the chamber 
which shaves off considerable pieces of 
lead, which sometimes become lodged in 
the neck of the chamber, leading to ex- 
cessive pressures in the cartridges used be- 
cause of their wedging of the bullets into 
the chamber. Sometimes these lead shav- 
ings get into the bore of the rifle, where 
they are packed down against the bore like 
fouling, destroying accuracy completely un- 
til removed. Several Mausers have come 
under our observation which were so inac- 
curate as to be absolutely useless, and a 
removal of this lead has restored them to 
their normal accuracy. 

To meet this condition we have so modi- 
fied our magazine throat that before the 
bullet point reaches the rear end of the 
chamber the cartridge is straightened out 
and lies exactly parallel with the bore and 
is inserted into the chamber without the 
bullet having an opportunity to touch the 
barrel at all. 

The grip re-enforcement is shown in the 
drawing. When the bolt from the center of 
the pistol grip cap into the rear end of the 
rear tang is screwed tight it gives a truss 
effect by which the strain is taken off the 
wood of the small of the stock, thus pre- 
venting breakage. 

The double set triggers are of entirely 
new design. They are shown in the draw- 
ing in the set position, but the dotted lines 
in the upper drawing show the position 
of the rear trigger when not set. It will 
be seen that the cam at the rear of the 
front trigger quickly engages the lower side 
of the rear trigger when using the rifle as 
a straight pull, thus giving a short, quick 
letoff. 

The set trigger springs are ordinarily 
two, both flat springs, put in with screws, 
one very heavy and powerful and the other 
very light. The heavy one is likely to 
break because of its stiffness, and the light 
One because of its lightness. We use a 
single spring of piano wire, put in place by 
the fingers, without screws or pins, and 
which will last a lifetime. No spring ma- 
terial ever produced equals piano wire in 
durability or reliability. 

The bolt handle is of an improved design, 
permitting the use of a _ telescope sight 
mounted above the center of the receiver 
and just as close to the receiver as may be 
desired, It is far more graceful in appear- 
ance than those of the Springfield and 
Mauser, which form an elbow directly 
above the center line of the receiver. 

The new peep sight is on the lines made 
familiar by Lyman and Marble so far as the 
stem is concerned. It is attached to the 


rear end of the firing pin, however, where 
it is much nearer the eye than is the case 
with the receiver sights, and yet is drawn 
away from the eye when the rifle is fired, 
thus avoiding any remote possibility of hit- 
ting one in the eye when the rifle recoils. 
It has both elevation and windgauge move- 
ments. To attach it all that is necessary 
is to take out the firing pin, with sleeve 
attached, unscrew the nut from the rear end 
of the firing pin, screw the nut which forms 
the base of the peep sight on in its place 
and the job is done. No cutting of stock, 
drilling of receiver, or other gunsmith 
jobs. You do not even need a screwdriver. 
as it is done with the fingers alone, and 
sooner than you can read this paragraph. 

All receiver sights are concededly too far 
from the eye to permit the full enjoyment 
of the benefits of the orthoptic system of 
sighting. This sight is exactly the right 
distance away to give clear definition. 
This type of sight is preferred above all 
others by Lieutenant Whelen and other 
leading marksmen, who have had them 
welded to the firing pin heads of their 
Springfields, and do without the windage 
adjustment. 

Some have criticized the mounting of a 
sight upon the firing pin because of the 
slight rotary movement which the firing pin 
permits, thus slightly affecting the lateral 
adjustment of the sights, but this we have 
entirely done away with by a device which 
we have designed, and the sight is always 
held in exactly the same position. 

The Lyman receiver rear sight can also 
be used on the Springfield rifle. 

The grip of the stock is re-enforced by a 
new device which greatly strengthens it 
against breakage when the rifle is used as 
an aid to mountain climbing, or is acci- 
dentally dropped upon rock or other hard 
substances, striking on the toe. This in 
response to a great demand from hunters 
of big game who have put their rifles to 
the “acid test” of hard service where the 
big game grows. 

The forearm is firmly bound to the bar- 
rel at its forward end by a fastening giving 
the same effect as the Deeley & Edge fore- 
arm snap used on the best quality of shot- 
guns, The construction of the snap is dif- 
ferent, but it is much lighter and its ef- 
ficiency is improved. This enables us to 
fasten a sling swivel to the forearm with- 
out drawing the latter away from the bar- 
rel when firing with sling, thus affecting 
the support of the barrel by the forearm. 
At the same time it does not interfere 
with the ease of taking down the rifle. as 
where the sling swivel is attached to the 
forearm screw which binds the barrel to 
the stock. 

The takedown is very strong and does 
not weaken the rifle at the joint. In oper- 
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ating it press the end of the magazine floor 
plate catch and the magazine floor plate 
springs down. Three turns of the magazine 
floor plate, used as a lever in the front 
receiver screw nut in which it is pivoted, 
unscrews the bushing from the front re- 
ceiver screw. Then press the forearm snap 
at the front end of the forearm and the 
barrel with the receiver attached tips up- 
ward and off the stock, unhooking at the 
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upper end of the rear receiver screw. To 
take up wear on the front receiver screw 
the threads where it screws into the receiver 
are somewhat coarser than those where the 
nut screws on the lower end. By loosening 
the binding screw and turning the front 
receiver screw slightly we tighten it the 
difference between the pitches of the two 
threads, giving the finest of adjustments. 
We take up wear in the rear hook by tight- 
ening the upper screw. 


Some Suggestions for Improving Our Present Sporting Rifle Cartridges 
By John Outcalt. 


Horace Kephart remarks that in buying 
a rifle one should first determine the 
cartridge, rather than choose the rifle first, 
and then take such cartridge as can be 
had for it. This is undoubtedly sound 
theory, and it is equally true that in design- 
ing a cartridge one should first determine 
the bullet he wishes to use and then choose 
or construct a shell to handle that bullet. 
The bullet is the ultimate fact; according 
as that is properly designed or not will the 
cartridge be reliable or not. Given a re- 
liable cartridge, reliable rifles enough can 
be had 4o handle it. 

Practically, however, these theoretical 
propositions are governed largely by the 
fact that it is a very expensive matter for 
a manufacturer to install new machinery 
to make a rifle to handle a cartridge of 
new dimensions. We must generally make 
the most of the actions and models which 
are being manufactured. The purpose of 
this lucubration is to offer some sugges- 
tions as to how far the above theoretical 
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propositions can be lived up to without de- 
parting from the models of arms at present 
manufactured. 

As to bullets, I believe there can be no 
doubt that the small bore spitzer bullet at 
a very high velocity is with us to stay. I 
believe it is equally true that the larger 
caliber blunt pointed bullet will be retained 
as more suitable for stopping heavy dan- 
gerous game at moderate ranges than the 
spitzer can ever be. Be that as it may, a 
bullet of good length is highly desirable in 
either type. Such a bullet not only has 
what Lieutenant Whelen calls the smash- 
right-thru-in-the-direction-of-aim qualities de- 
manded in shooting heavy game, but it also 
retains its energy at the longer ranges much 
better than a shorter bullet. In addition 
to these good qualities the longer bullet 
is much more accurate than the short one. 
The accompanying table shows the better 
energy retaining qualities of the longer bul- 


lets more clearly than any amount of expo- 
sition could do. 
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The first two cartridges in the table 
are of the small bore spitzer bullet, ultra 
high velocity type, the first having a long 


bullet, the second a short one. The point 
to which attention is invited is that, while 
the first has only a little over 10% more 
energy at the muzzle than the second, at 
500 yards it has over twice the energy. 
These may be regarded as deer rifles par 
excellence. With ammunition of the degree 
of accuracy which these cartridges possess, 
the possibility of hits upon such game at 
500 yards is by no means to be disregarded. 
At the same time a “vital spot’ cannot be 
picked at such a distance. The .22 Newton 
has energy enough to knock out a deer if 
at all fairly hit at that range, while the re- 
maining energy of the .250-3000 is hardly 
suificient for the purpose. At that range 


the former cartridge has 2,133 ft. secs. of» 


remaining velocity, still enough to give a 
very considerable amount of the almost ex- 
plosive effect upon which these little bul- 
lets depend for their deadliness, while the 
remaining velocity of the .250-3000 is less 
than three-quarters as much. 

Turning now to the other cartridges in 
the list, it will be seen that they are all 
well known and popular hunting cartridges 
of moderate power. At the muzzle, of the 
six, the .303 is fourth in power and the .30- 
30 is sixth. At 100 yards the .303 retains 
more energy than any of the others except 
the .33, and the .30-30 has passed the .32-40 
At 200 yards the .303 is first and the .30-30 
has outclassed the .32 Special. At 300 yards 
the cartridges occupy the same relative po- 
sitions. At 500 yards still the same. I have 
not given the figures for 1,000 yards, but 
at that distance the order and the remain- 
ing energies are as follows: First, .303 
(294 ft. Ibs.); second, .30-30 (221 ft. Ibs.); 
third, .33 (220 ft. lbs.); fourth, .35 Reming- 
ton (216 ft. lbs.); fifth, .32 Special (170 ft. 
Ibs.), and sixth, .32-40 (158 ft. lbs.). The 
longer bullets have come unfailingly to the 
front, and this is not on account of any 
mystery or magic in these particular 
cartridges, but is simply in conformity with 
a general principle which holds good for 
any case. 

So much for the case of the long bullet 
versus the short. It can hardly be disputed 
that as a general thing the bullets of most 
of our sporting cartridges are too short. 
But to increase the length while retaining 
the same muzzle energy would necessarily 
be to decrease the velocity and increase the 
trajectory—and we want as high a velocity 
and as flat a trajectory as we can get. 

There are two ways, however, in which 
the present velocities can be retained or 
even somewhat increased and at the same 
time considerably longer bullets used. In 
the first place, the new Du Pont Progres- 
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sive smokeless rifle powders increase the 
velocity from one-twelfth to one-tenth with 
the same bullets. This is equivalent to an 
increase of fully one-sixth to one-fifth in 
the energy. Using this powder in a 30-30, 
the velocity is increased to 2,250 ft. sec. 
at the muzzle, with the 170-grain bullet. 
This gives an energy of a little over 1,900 
ft. lbs. at the muzzle, making the .30-30 a 
more powerful rifle than the .33 Winches- 
ter, as the latter is at present loaded; 
slightly more powerful at the muzzle and 
increasing more so as the range increases. 
Using this powder in the .303 an energy of 
almost 2,000 ft. Ibs. at the muzzle would 
be obtained, and as already shown, the 
energy would be much better retained at 
the longer ranges than with any of the 
other cartridges in this class on account of 
the longer bullet. 

But this substitution of powder does not 
exhaust the possibilities in the way of in- 
creasing the power of cartridges which can 
be accommodated by the present actions. 
Cartridges of the .30-30 class are approxi- 
mately 2% inches long and have approxi- 
mately %-inch heads. Any action which 
will handle a cartridge with a %-inch head 
will handle one with a body diameter as 
great as the head—this with some slight 
changes in the cartridge guides. The .250- 
3000 and the .35 Remington are the only 
cartridges over all which have a_ body 
diameter anywhere near as_great as 14-inch. 
Making the .30-30 or the .303 rimless and 
increasing the body diaméter to about the 
diameter of a %-inch head, it is entirely 
practicable to produce cartridges which will 
work thru the present actions and at the 
same time will develop 2,200 or 2,250 ft. 
lbs. of muzzle energy. I should regard the 
ideal cartridge of the medium bore blunt 
bullet type for this size of action as a .30 
or .303 with a rimless case as large as 
would work thru the action, and a 200-grain 
bullet. Probably 2,250 ft. sec. muzzle ve- 
locity, giving 2,250) ft. lbs. of muzzle energy, 
is possible with such a cartridge. There is 
no doubt that very nearly that velocity and 
energy can be attained. Such a rifle would 
have considerably more power than the 
Krag at the muzzle and about the same 
power as the Krag at the longer hunting 
ranges. And such a cartridge could be 
used in the ’94 Winchester, ’93 Marlin, ’99 
Savage, Stevens repeater, and the Reming- 
ton auto and pump and the Standard rifles, 
with only very slight and easily made 
changes. Also the .250-3000 shell could be 
necked down something like a sixteenth of 
an inch farther back from the muzzle to 
.22-cal. and use Mr. Newton’s 90-grain 
bullet, and the cartridge thus made used 
in the ’99 Savage rifle, probably, with the 
new powder, at very nearly, if not quite, 
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Mr. Newton’s Velocity of 3,103 ft. sec. at 
muzzle, 

In the larger calibers, a rimless case and 
a 280 or 300-grain bullet; for the .85 Win- 
chester ’95 suggests itself, giving a cart- 
ridge as powerful as the present .405, or 
considerably more powerful. Indeed it 
seems quite practicable to develop between 
3,500 and 4,000 ft. Ibs. with such a cartridge, 
keeping within the limits that the ’95 action 
will handle. A 300-grain bullet in the .35 
giving the same energy at the muzzle as 
the present .405 would totally outclass the 
latter at the longer ranges in power, ac- 
curacy and penetration. The .405 itself 
could be made with a rimless case and a 
350 or 360-grain bullet at the present or 
considerably increased velocity. Probably 
more than 4,000 ft. Ibs. is possible within 


the necessary limits of cartridge size. Sim-~° 


ilarly with the .83 Winchester a 240 or 250- 
grain bullet could be used and about 3.000 
ft. lbs. of muzzle energy developed. All of 
the experimenting preferably to be done by 
persons who know a good deal about smoke- 
less powers—safety first. 

I am moved in closing to expatiate upon 
two little dream rifles for varmints and 
small game. They would be one of each 
of the two types mentioned above; the 
first, a .177 (4.5 mm.) high velocity (2,500 
to 2,800 ft. sec.) with a bullet (spitzer) of 
from 36 to 45 grains, and muzzle energy 
of from 500 to 750 ft. Ibs.; the other a .25- 
35 so far as bullet and velocity are con- 
cerned; both, however, to use rimless cases 
of about .40 to .45 in. maximum diameter 


and of such length as to make the cart- 
ridges over all two inches in length. There 
is at present, I believe, no “progressive” 
powder of sufficiently fine granulation for 
such small cartridges, but doubtless such 
a powder will shortly be forthcoming. A 
% in. in the length of a cartridge seems a 
small basis on which to request the man- 
ufacturers to make a new rifle; that % in. 
is rather important, tho, when we consider 
that it would permit small replicas of, say 
the ’99 Savage or the Stevens repeater to 
be made, say of nine-tenths the present 
linear measurements (except stock length), 
which would permit a weight of the cube 
of nine-tenths, that is, 729-1000 of the pres- 
ent weight (say 75%), giving a trim little 
weapon of 5 or 5% Ibs. weight. In advocat- 
ing such a series of cartridges it is worth 
while to note that there is at present no 
cartridge used in repeaters in this country 
between the very stubby (approximately 
15% in.) .25-20 to .44-40.and the 2%-in. .30- 
30 and its brothers. The extremely light 
weight possible with arms to use such 
cartridges, the lighter weight of the ammu- 
nition and its somewhat lower cost (prob- 
ably), and the shortness and handiness of 
the guns, would be points of considerable 
weight with many users, such as prospect- 
ors, forest rangers, fishermen, photogra- 
phers and many others. Personally, the 
.177 in the Savage and the .25 in a Stevens 
would suit me to a nicety. A very desirable 
.28 within these cartridge dimensions could 
also be made (bullet about 135 er.). 
California. 


Alignment, the Principal Factor in Accuracy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is, in the 
writer’s opinion, no other factor of greater 
importance in securing accurate results 
with a rifle than the proper alignment of a 
cartridge in the chamber in relation to the 
bore—in other words, the axis of the cart- 
ridge should coincide with that of the bore. 

All manufacturers of firearms realize this 
and, seemingly, do their utmost to attain 
this end. They calculate to chamber their 
rifles so as to receive the standard cart- 
ridges and fit them properly. The same is 
true of the different ammunition mannufac- 
turers whose aim and desire is to have a 
standard uniformity for each specified cart- 
ridge, yet in spite of all these precautions 
are they as the sands of the seashore—no 
two exactly alike. 

In order to avoid trouble from these 
variations, the manufacturers of firearms 
are compelled to cut the chambers of their 
rifles a trifle large so as to be positive that 
all cartridges suited to them will enter 
freely. Necessary as this may be, it is 


not conducive to accurate results, and right 
here is where the most of our trouble comes 
in, for a cartridge seated under such con- 
ditions will as a natural result drop to the 
lower part of the chamber or assume one 
of a variety of positions possible when the 
breech block is closed up it, thus throwing 
it out of alignment with the bore. Shoot- 
ing under such conditions is bound to prove 
unsatisfactory, and among other causes is 
probably the most common why factory 
cartridges do not shoot well in all rifles. 
At this point it might be mentioned that 
the .22 long-rifle cartridge has a decided 
advantage in this respect over the center 
fire cartridges, in that the cartridge when 
seated into the chamber forces the bullet 
into the barrel and actually becomes a part 
of it instead of the shell as far as alignment 
is concerned. This is the whole secret 
for its great accuracy, and in a well made 
barre! will, at ranges of 100 yards or less, 
equal, and in many cases surpass, some of 
our most accurate factory loaded center 








fire cartridges—in short, it has almost ev- 
ery advantage of a bullet seated into the 
barrel ahead of the shell, minus the incon- 


venience connected with the latter. Re- 
move the crimp from this cartridge and the 
word “almost” can be omitted. 

Other things being right, a cartridge fit- 
ting the chamber closely will cause the bul- 
let to be in alignment with the bore; the 
result is accurate shooting. This is just 
what so many riflemen are striving for. 
They have tried factory ammunition, but 
were invariably disappointed, as it did not 
measure up to their expectations in ac- 
curacy. Thus from the standpoint of ne- 
cessity, they are compelled to adopt the 
only means open to a disappointed rifle- 
man for improving accuracy—the reloading 
of cartridges. 

When a cartridge is fired in a rifle the 
shell expands, and, ignoring the slight 
springing back of the metal, will become an 
exact duplicate of the chamber as far as 
outside diameter and shape are concerned. 
Such a shell is then in alignment with the 
bore, but here another difficulty confronts 
us. The shell before firing was of such a 
diameter at the muzzle that it would fit a 
bullet of the standard size friction tight. 
After firing we find that such a bullet will 
drop right into the shell, and as it is im- 
possible to use an oversized bullet without 
affecting accuracy, the muzzle of the shell 
must be resized, as it is the barrel and not 
the shell that the bullet should fit properly. 

Since shells vary as noted before, it re- 
quires a little study to resize them properly. 
For accuracy it is absolutely necessary that 
the resized part be in exact alignment with 
the rest of the shell. To obtain this result 
resize the shell to such a diameter that 
when it is withdrawn from the sizer the 
standard sized bullet will fit the shell just 
so it cannot be turned with the fingers. 
Never force a shell deeper into the sizer 
than the bullet is to be seated. If this is 
necessary to obtain a proper fit, order a sizer 
a trifle smaller. Have the sharp shoulder in 
the muzzle resizer ground out—that is, 
slightly tapered, as this will cause a sharp 
shoulder at the point which terminates the 
resized part of the shell, and in some in- 
stances will even resize them more on one 
side than on the other (especially if 
forced deep), thus causing the muzzle of 
the shell to assume a slightly oblique form. 

As shells vary in size, temper and thick- 
ness of metal, do not expect one sizer to 
size them all exactly alike. Some will size 
just right, while others will be either a 
trifle too large or small. Much can be ac- 
complished by sorting the shells into two 
groups. This can easily be done by taking 


an unsized bullet of the proper diameter 
and those shells into which it will easily 
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go are put on one pile, while those a trifle 
smaller go on the other. To keep them 
separate, mark one lot with an “X” on their 
heads, using a fine file or a sharp knife, and 
then get a sizer for each lot. Sometimes 
one sizer can be used for both, especially 
if slightly tapered, as noted before, by forc- 
ing the one lot a trifle deeper than the 
other. It all depends on the inside diame- 
ter of the sizer, the thickness of the metal 
in the shells and the depth you wish to 
force them. If just right, one will do for 
both, otherwise two will be required. Even 
under these conditions some shells will be 
found that will either exceed or fall short of 
these limits and the best remedy will be to 
discard them. 

Shells resized the whole length are prone 
to produce results such as factory cart- 
ridges would, as by reducing their size they 
fit the chamber loosely and as a natural re- 
sult will be out of alignment with the bore. 

The ideal way would be to have the bar- 
rel chambered closely, especially where that 
portion of the shell comes that contains the 
bullet. This certainly is possible and 
would not only do away with muzzle re- 
sizers, which are liable to throw an other- 
wise perfect shell out of alignment, but 
would also save considerable time and trend 
towards superior results. 

All barrels could be improved in this way 
and still leave the necessary margin for 
variations which must always exist in 
shells and chambers. As made at present 
most barrels are chambered unnecessarily 
large. 

The writer once tried to secure such a 
barrel, but the manufacturer refused on the 
ground that they could not deviate from 
their recognized standard, which was con- 
sidered satisfactory, without placing their 
reputation at stake. Thus it becomes evi- 
dent: that so long as the manufacturers 
maintain this attitude we will have to be 
satisfied with what they offer and make 
the best of it or else go without. 

This situation is not caused entirely by 
the obstinacy of the manufacturers, as one 
might suppose, but just as much thru the 
indifference and negligence of the majority 
of riflemen. We all know that the number 
of riflemen desiring a really accurate rifle 
is comparatively small in proportion to the 
great masses who are satisfied with any- 
thing bearing the resemblance of a rifle, re- 
gardless of its condition otherwise. Were 
these conditions just reversed, manufactur- 
ers would be willing, as well as compelled, 
to produce what we desire. However, the 
majority rules, and sc long as they are sat- 
isfied with what is offered them the manu- 
facturers will ignore our demands, no mat- 
ter how convincing they may be. 

The only course left open is the private 
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manufacurer, whose product, tho accurate, 
is, owing to much hand work and small out- 
put, necessarily costly and naturally be- 
yond the reach of the majority. Thus it is 
a case of choice. Select the ordinary and 
make the best of it, or part with a fair- 
sized sum and realize your desire. Need- 
less to say, nearly all select the former, as 
the difference in price, while to some ex- 
tent offset by the superior accuracy, is pro 
hibitory. 

Lack of proper cleaning after shooting a 
rifle is argued as a factor against close 
chambering, for the shells would soon stick 
and thus jam the action, the dependability 
of which is the big game hunter’s most 
earnest desire, especially when face to 
face with an enraged, charging beast. 

Many of those negligent riflemen would 
undoubedly be somewhat surprised, but 
vastly benefited should manufacturers 
caution all purchasers by attaching a tag 
to each rifle, stating that the same was 
chambered closely and no responsibility 
would be assumed should cartridges stick 
thru carelessness of the user; therefore, 
keep your rifle clean. 

While such a move is improbable, in time 
manufacturers might be induced to furnish 
a closely chambered rifle in a certain grade 
at a moderate price for us riflemen desirous 
of extreme accuracy and common sense 
enough to keep it clean, while those other- 
wise inclined or compelled could still fall 
back on the regular product. 

Some of the rifles listed by the various 
manufacturers are highly finished, that is, 
have fancy checkered stocks, beautiful en- 
graving, etc., and consequently are expen- 
sive. This, however, does not improve ac- 
curacy, and if manufacturers could only be 
induced to expend more labor on the inside 
of the barrel, where it is really needed, they 
might do some fancy carving that would 
wonderfully improve accuracy. No, do not 
by any means increase the price of a rifle 
by beautifying its external appearance; 
what we want is a higher standard of ac- 
curacy and not an ornament. 


Iowa. ALFRED LOETSCHER. 


Note.—Mr. Loetscher is not alone in his 
demand for closer fitting rifle chambers; 
a multitude of others agree with him and 
for the reasons which he has so clearly 
given us. However, so far as high power 
rifles are concerned there is another side 
to the story, or rather two other sides. 
First, we must deal with the variation in 
the thickness of the metal at the neck of 
the shell. The shells are drawn from sheet 
brass, not turned. This operation permits 
of variations of .001 inch and over. There- 
fore the neck of the chamber must be 
large enough to admit the thickest size per- 
mitted to pass the inspector. Mr. Niedner 


is forced to ream the muzzles of his shells, 
which are held firmly in a die meanwhile, 
in order to obtain the necessary uniformity 
for use in his closely chambered rifles. With 
commercial shells some latitude is absolute- 
ly essential. Second, we have the effect 
of the close chambering on pressures. When 
the cartridge is fired we exert upon the 
base of the bullet of any high power rifle 
a pressure of about 50,000 pounds per 
square inch. Think of the trifling resist- 
ance which a lump of lead in a copper cas- 
ing .015 inch thick can make to that force 
Support the front end of the bullet rigidly 
and it would become lead foil instanter. 
The inertia of the forward portion of the 
bullet resists the forward movement of the 
base somewhat, and Dr. Mann has proved 
that the bullet upsets under the force of 
the opposition of this inertia to the pressure 
of the powder gas, even at black powder 
pressures, until this upsetting is stayed by 
the support of the barrel at the sides. The 
high power bullet starts from its seat in 
the shell and moves forward, retarded only 
by this inertia, until its bearing engages 
the rifling, when the resistance of the 
groove cutting process is added to the op- 
position to the forward movement of the 
base. The pressure at the bas2 is 50,000 
pounds per square inch—enough to make 
both lead and copper flow like water. Let 
us see what happens. 

With the close fitting chamber neck the 
pressure against the base of the bullet up- 
sets it until it completely fills the neck of 
the shell and presses outward against the 
inner side of the neck with a similar pres- 
sure of 50,000 pounds per square inch. Think 
of the terrific friction of that bullet jacket 
against the inner side of that neck, and 
how this added resistance sends up your 
pressures. Going now to the exterme lip 
of the shell, we find, instead of the smooth 
surface of the inner side of the neck blend- 
ing without a break into the bore of the 
rifle, a notch, as it were, where the metal of 
the chamber is coned up from the size of 
the outside of the shell neck to that of the 
inside of the bore. This is. still to the rear 
of where the resistance of the lands lies. 
The pressure of the gases at the bullet’s 
base upset the outside of the bullet until 
it fills this gap completely, when the bulg- 
ing ring thus formed is swedged off again 
as the bullet enters the bore. Therefore 
the bore must, during all the time the bear- 
ing portion of the bullet is being inserted 
into the bore, be swedging it down from a 
diameter equal to that of the outside of 
the neck of the shell to that of the bullet 
itself. Think of the effect of this resist- 
ance on the pressures developed. In rifles 


of the 3,000 ft. sec. class, even when used 
with quite short bullets, the closely fitted 
chamber neck gives about 300 ft. secs. ve- 


























locity less than those somewhat more loose- 
ly chambered. 

Considering what happens to the more 
loosely chambered bullet, we find that when 
the powder is ignited the gases run up 
alongside the bullet and some even escape 
into the bore of the rifle before the bullet 
has time to move forward enough to seal 
the opening. Some consider this the true 
theory of gascutting barrels. However, 
when the bore is sealed by the advancing 
bullet these gases stop and wait for the 
rest of the procession from the shell to 
come up, when they fall in line and go on 
out hand in hand. And these little films of 
gas thus interposed between the sides of 
the bullet and the inner side of the shell, 
and which incidentally fill up the little 
notch at the lip of the shell, have exactly 
the same pressure per square inch as has 
the vclume of gas pushing against the base. 
As hard as it pushes forward against the 
base to “squat” the bullet, they, with their 
backs against the inner side of the shell 
which in turn is backed up by- the solid 
steel of the barrel, push inward against 
the sides of the bullet to prevent it being 
upset. The pressure of all the gases being 
just equal, the side thrust neutralizes the 
rear thrust and the form of the bullet is 
not affected at all, while all friction of the 
sides of the bullet against the neck of the 
shell is eliminated by the lubricant of gas, 
and it enters the bore without upset or dis- 
tortion, and with the only resistance to be 
overcome that of its inertia and the cut- 
ting of the grooves in its surface by the 
lands of the barrel. 

This question of chamber fit is one of the 
illustrations of the futility of the often criti- 
cized proposition that “if a little will do 
good, more will Jo better.” Starting with 
a close fitting chamber of ideal size—one 
where the inside of the shell is exactly that 
of the outside of the bullet, we find the 
extra resistance that of the friction on the 
sides of the bullet while in the shell, and 
the reducing of the bulge formed at the lip 
of the shell. Now enlarge this chamber 
slightly and we find still more resistance 
and higher pressures, since the whole body 
of the bullet, not being quite as well sup- 
ported as in the tighter chamber, enlarged 
by the upsettage thus permitted and is 
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supercaliber. Enlarge the chamber § still 
more and the greater the resistance and 
the higher the pressure until you enlarge it 
enough to permit the gases to steal along 
between the shell neck and the  bullet’s 
side, when down goes both resistance and 
pressure with a simultaneous bump and 
normal combustion of the powder is again 
obtained. You can then add about 10 per 
cent to your powder load and obtain veloc- 
ity instead of friction in exchange for your 
energy. Nevertheless it is very easy to have 
too much gas space along the sides of the 
bullet. The ideal space is just enough to 
permit the gases to flow forward between 
bullet and shell, and no more. The prac- 
tical amount is just this much, plus enough 
to allow for the variation in the thickness 
of the shells at the muzzle, so the closest 
fit, from the thickest shell, will be the ideal 
just described. Just as much as you exceed 
the closest fit which does not stop the gas, 
plus your margin of safety for thick 
shells, you impair the accuracy of your rifle 
with no compensating advantages. The 
manufacturers may be pardoned for also 
adding to their margin of safety an allow- 
ance for the varying thicknesses of shells 
of different manufacture, and for the vari- 
ance in diameters of bullets used, which may 
be by different manufacturers or swedged 
by individual riflemen. And now for one 
fair question. 

How many riflemen, of the hundreds of 
thousands who will read Mr. Loetscher’s 
most interesting article, and this note, have 
ever given this question of the relation be- 
tween chamber fit and bullet upset, and 
their effects upon pressures developed, any 
serious thought, or have even heard or 
thought of it at all? Yet it was always there 
and always a menace to those who might 
be able to fit bullets of their own make or 
design, or use other than commercial shells, 
as the pressures mount by tens of thou- 
sands .of pounds per square inch and may 
easily become dangerous. The manufac- 
turer, when he puts his gun on the market, 
loses all control over it and over the man 
who uses or misuses it. If it blows up, 
however used, he is in for the curses if not 
for a damage suit. Put yourself in his 
place and think carefully for five minutes 
and see if you would not chamber “a wee 
bit plenty.”—HEditor. 


What a Rifle Means To Me 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is no ques- 
tion but what the rifle game is passing. It 
is one of those‘splendid things destroyed, 
for most people, by the onward march of 
civilization. It cannot be helped unless the 
whole modern system of business and work 
is changed. 





Yesterday—a day off—spent mostly in 
the hill fields of the old farm—I got to 
meditating on the subject of my rifle. 
Here I was “out after groundhogs,” with 
a thing of steel and wood over my shoul- 
der, the clover six inches high, the sun 
just warm enough to make its beams feel 
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good, some crows cawing in the oaks and 
locusts at the edge of the woods, and the 
odor of newly-plowed ground coming from 
the cornfield. 

From a time in the dimness of the long 
ago, when a seven-pond Ballard rifle muz- 
zle was so heavy I could not hold it up 
off the ground, I have lived with rifles and 
used them. They have taken a lot of my 
time and thought. What have they given 
me in return? 

Well, they are responsible for my fa- 
miliarity with geography on a _ country- 
wide scale—not the geography of roads and 
railroads so much as that of mountains and 
streams and valley and plains—familiarity 
with much of it in detail, to the footpaths 
and the trees and bushes and grass. Only 
rifles have caused me to take little strolls 
of thirty miles or so in a day. Few peo- 
ple who have not taken such walks ever 
have been properly brought down to earth, 
or taught patience, or cheerfulness. 

I know what it is, thanks to my rifles, to 
be out in the weather—to face a sudden 
rain-squall, or an all-day sodden rain, to 
have to bow my neck to meet driving snow 
or to have the skin of my face turned to 
leather by a persistent thirty-mile wind. 
Mountains and brush and swamps as well 
as the smooth roads are familiar to rifle- 
men. The fine pleasure of days that are 
just right, with the sun and air balmy, the 
going underfoot carpeted with leaves and 
needles, and instead of brush the open 
aisles of tall, straight trees, are appreci- 
ated all the more after the rough going. 

All these experiences are LIFE. The 
man who walks or rides down a street is 
a browbeaten slave compared to the prince 
who tramps the woods in the fall of the 
year, or the winter or spring or summer, 
for that matter. 

White napkins and lace curtains are good 
in their places, but when their use never 
is interrupted they have a vicious soften- 
ing influence on muscle and nerve and com- 
mon-sense and judgment. The hardening, 
clarifying influence of rocks and steep 
slopes, and of the storm in your face, is 
the corrective. As only your mother could 
get you to take medicine peacefully in your 


babyhood, so only your rifle will lead you 
away on the hard, long trips on foot now. 

It is with the getting away from over- 
lording business affairs, with a greater 
vigor of health, with getting the foolish- 
ness of cities and of modern occupations 
driven out of my system, that I chiefly 
credit my rifles. Of course I have got my 
turkey and my deer and my bear, and many 
a bunny and fox and coyote. These tro 
phies of my skill and my‘luck are worth 
what the cost to get them was, to me and 
to them, for food and rugs and clothing, 
and for what the way of their lives and 
deaths taught me about my life. Kindness 
and mercy are not forgotten. Rather they 
are brought to the surface, to be applied 
intelligently when one has chances. Ifthe 
killing of a-wild animal which faces death 
every hour is cruel, then it is the cruelty 
of life itself, a cruelty which teaches you 
and me the ruthlessness of the existence 
we must face every day as no other thing 
could show it to us. 

Boys and girls who are taught to han- 
dle and shoot and care for rifles are not 
so likely as they would be without this ex- 
perience, to be seduced by the universal 
coffin-nails, or booze, or hanks and mops 
of hair. They put a higher value on their 
wind, their eyes and the state of their 
nerves, and it has been my observation 
that these physical possessions of gentle- 
men and gentlewomen seldom are traded 
off in bad bargains by rifle shooting peo- 
ple. It was the working out of the details 
of reloading, and sighting, and of the 
weight and form and finish of my rifles, 
that as a boy I got my strongest lessons 
in thoroughness and precision. 

A fine-shooting rifle is a thing of joy to 
me, for itself, but I do not forget the dif- 
ference between the shooting value and the 
use and possession value. The rifle is the 
excuse, the compelling reason, for much of 
my connection with the outdoors and what 
all the outdoors stands for. When I con- 
template this I do not wonder at the af- 
fection of the Old Boys for their walnut- 
stocked, steel-barreled, finely-sighted and 
slim playthings. J. R. MATTERN. 

Maryland. 


The Luger and .45 Auto 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a reader of 
Outdoor Life, I have noticed in many in- 
stances some of our brother readers were 
anxious for a little information concerning 
auto pistols, .30 Luger and .45 caliber Gov- 
ernment model, both of which I have used 
extensively in varied experiments. My first 
objection is soft-point bullets in the Luger. 
Have fired quite a number of these into 
wood, clay, frozen ground and sand, and 


have yet to see one that will mushroom 
properly. It seems ‘to me that the lead 
point is too soft altogether, as I have 
found, when firing into any of the above- 
mentioned objects, that the nose was al- 
ways completely separated from the body 
of the bullet. Another objection is that in 
rapid firing the lead point is shaved more 
or less upon entry to chamber from maga- 
zine, the shaving often becoming lodged in 
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the chamber. I have had a couple of jams, 
due to platform in magazine, which stuck 
for some reason or other. This failed to 
raise the next cartridge high enough for 
breech-block to take hold, the result being 
a jam—a cartridge half-way between mag- 
azine and chamber. Also have experienced 
two missfires with Winchester cartridges; 
upon examination found that primer was 
defective. 

The best killing cartridge for this gun 
in my estimation is the Remington-U. M. C. 
hollow-point. These I have found to mush- 
room remarkably well. Also have used 
many full metal patched. This is a good 
all-round cartridge and is very accurate, 
having grouped shots in 24-inch circle at 
135 yards with rest. 

As for the gun itself, it has too heavy a 
trigger pull and the creep in the trigger is 
extremely great. These, of course, can be 
diminished, but may be dangerous to both 
the shooter and the gun. 

I do not recommend a hair-trigger pull 
for a high-power pistol, especially of the 
hammerless type, where it is not so easily 
controlled. 

My conception of an ideal high-power side- 
arm of the auto type is of Luger design, 
rigid barrel, of course, same weight as the 
.30 caliber, with perhaps about 5 ounces 
more on the barrel end. The present mod- 
el does not balance well here, caliber 9mm., 
barrel, length of its smaller brother, posi- 
tively the same breech mechanism but with 
the breech-block release and exposed ham- 
mer feature of the .45 Colt auto. This 
would make it more a one-hand gun. Until 
these improvements are made I will keep 
On using the ever-reliable six-gun. 

Now, as far as the .45 Colt, government 
model, is concerned, the present model I 
am referring to, there is only one good 
thing about it, and that is the caliber. 
From the mechanical point of view, the 
slide does not fit the receiver as it should. 
The muzzle of the slide with the barrel in 
firing position can be moved _ sidewise 
about .01”. This probably varies some- 
what in the different copies, but it surely 
is not in favor of accuracy for the arm. 

The old model scores a point here, as the 
barrel is stationary but for the back-and- 
forth movement. The .38 caliber military 
model also has this advantage. 

I am nota booster of foreign trade, but my 
opinion is that the Luger auto pistol is far 
superior to any automatic pistol made in 
spite of what few faults it has been cred- 
ited with. I am a great admirer of auto 
guns, as I have fired the Colt autos in all 
calibers, also the Bayard, .Savage, Steyer 
and Webley, but the six-shooter will be de- 
pended upon to answer the call. J.M.B. 
Michigan. 
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A sportsmans gun cabinet. 


A Well-Filled Gun Cabinet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find pic- 
ture of my guns and cabinet which you 
may reproduce in Outdoor Life if you wish, 
as it may interest some of the fraternity. 
I am mutch interested in your Arms and 
Ammunition Department. I believe every 
one should take an outing as often as pos- 
sible. It is so much better than medicine, 
and I find more real pleasure in taking my 
wife and boy out hunting with me than any 
one else, for we do as we please—hunt, 
fish, or shoot blue rocks or composition 
balls, or just rest and read. But when pos- 
sible they go along, for they enjoy it as 
much as I do, and that’s a plenty. I be- 
lieve in every one having the gun that 
suits him. My wife has a Winchester .25-20 
and an L. C. Smith 20-gauge; my 16-year- 
old boy a Winchester .30-30 and a Reming- 
ton 16-gauge; I have a Winchester .45-90 
high-power and a Parker 12-gauge—all 
shown in the picture, as well as revolvers 
galore and several relics, 32 all told. 

Iowa, A. A. ONG, 
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cAutomatics and Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
with a great deal of interest the letter of 
D. P. Platt in your October number relative 
to pistol ammunition. My experience is a 
parallel of Mr. Platt’s. I own a Colt auto- 
matic .32 and have had trouble with the 
cartridges from the start. The first time I 
had occasion to note this was in the sum- 
mer of last year. While firing very rapidly 
one of the loaded shells jammed on the 
return of the barrel—the bullet end sticking 
out, while the shell portion was caught and 
was bent badly. To say the least, I was 
not in a pleasant frame of mind. 

This spring I was at Fort Sheridan and 
handed my automatic to a trooper to test. 
The first shot fired the bullet went as far 


as the end of the barrel and protruded. 
With a ram-rod it was pushed out and in 
a couple of more shots the same thing oc- 
curred. 

This summer I changed from Winchester 
ammunition to Peters and on my vacation 
took a hundred rounds along. The first day 
out I pulled my automatic, pulled the trigger 
and got a bullet stuck in the barrel. Now, 
there was absolutely no excuse. My gun 
was as clean as any gun could be. I had 
different ammunition and my gun is for 
sale. 

I just want to reiterate most strongly 
what our Friend Platt says, “Automatics 
can’t hold a candle to the best revolvers.” 

C. G. SCHRAY. 








seen; 


breath, 


one; 


five. 





Some Freak 


You ongodly automatic, 
I kin tell you most emphatic, 
You’re the darndest-lookin’ gun I’ve ever 


They kin call you what they want to, 
But this much I’m strictly on to— 
You are nothin’ but a massacre machine. 


When a row gets started proper 
An’ we have to shoot to stop ’er, 
You're a little bunch of desiccated death; 
An’ you send your loads a-pokin’ 
Thru the atmosphere a-smokin’ 
In the time it takes a man to draw his 


I admit your penetration 
An’ your cussed condensation, 
An’ as for a friend in need, you’re shorely 


But your looks are plumb unlawful 
An’ your shape is something awful, 
An’ oh! you don’t look nothin’ LIKE a gun. 


With the risin’ generation, 
Bent on death and devastation, 

You're a winner, but so long as I’m alive, 
When some maverick gets millin’ 
Or some outlaw needs a killin’, 

Let me glom my good old-fashioned forty- 


Ed L. Carson, in Adventure. 
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I am writing you for some information. I 
have a cartridge made by the U. M. C. Co. 
about the size of a .30-30. It is stamped “U. 

Cc.—1900.” What size is it and for what 
kind of rifle was it made? Why was not the 
Standard rifles taken up by the sportsmen? 
Was it the cost or action? and what do you 
think of them?—H. Stevenson, Salida, Colo. 


Answer.—From the description you have 
given, the nearest we could guess at the 
identity of the cartridge is that it is a .30-30. 
The Standard rifles were used to quite an 
extent, but many did not like the design 
either as to the metal forearm slide or the 
drop or shape of the stock, There is a rumor 
that the real reason for abandoning the man- 
ufacture of these guns was that they were 
backed by the Du Pont Powder Company and 
some of the other arms companies applied 
pressure to induce them to discontinue the 
manufacture.—Editor. 





I see in the August issue of Outdoor Life 
a reply you gave to W. M. Pugh in regard to 
the .30 U. S. rimless (Model 1895 Winchester 
chambered for the 1903 ammunition), in 
which you mention a 83-inch group you got at 
200 yards rest (five shots), while D. King 
got a 2%-inch group at 100 yards, offhand, 
which I believe would be considered splen- 
did accuracy for a sporting rifle, Now, I wish 
to know if your rifle wasa regular stock rifie, 
or was it ordered with the barrel specified 
to a certain bore—.308 in. to bottom of 
grooves being considered correct for this cal- 
iber, I believe. Also, was your rifle svlid 
frame or take-down? And do you prefer ri- 
fle or shotgun stock in this model? If your 
rifle was a solid frame, do you think a take- 
down would be as accurate, if each had a 
barrel of same inside measurement? Would 
also like to know what you think of receiver 
sight for the '95 model. Which would you 
consider the best and _ neatest-appearing 
sight—No. 38 Lyman or No. 41 Lyman—and 
which the most practical? What do you think 
of the Marble tany sight for this gun, not 
with special base, but with regular base 
where bolt hits the sight when the action is 
operated, and how would you compare it to 
receiver sight? I would also like to know if 

or any other American cartridge 
company now manufactures the 8mm. Mau- 
ser cartridge with spitzer bullets? Where 
can Mobilubricant be purchased; I mean 
some firm where it can be ordered (as I do 
not believe it can be procured at every ga- 
rage, as T have read) in a small quantity— 
say l1-pound tin?—E.C. Sanders, Memphis, 
Mo. 


Answer.—The rifle referred to was spe- 
cially built. It had a 30-inch Winchester No. 
3 barrel mounted in Winchester single-shot 
action, cut with a 16-inch twist and vented 
by Kent. The barrel measured about .308 
across the bottoms of the grooves. It was a 
solid-frame rifle. We prefer the shotgun 
stock, but this particular rifle was a com- 
bination of shotgun and Schuetzen rifle 
stock. in that the upper portion of the stock 
was the same as a shotgun butt, but it had 
a specially made manganese bronze butt- 
plate with a prong about three inches long 
on the toe projecting back under the arm. 
We do not consider any take-down rifle, the 
barrel of which screws into the action, as 
accurate as a rigid action, except when used 
Se butt-plate and palm rest, and 





then the rifle may require resighting each 
time it is put together. The receiver sight is 
a compromise between desire and necessity. 
It is too far from the eye to give the best 
orthoptic action, bvt its place is on rifles 
where it is diffic.): to place a sight any 
nearer the eye. ‘ic No, 38 Lyman sight is 
a receiver sight adapte2 to high-power rifles. 
The No. 41 is adapted to a different make of 
rifle; we like the dez'rn cf the No. 41 best. 
The writer prefers the “Marble tang sight to 
a receiver sight where it is practicable to 
use it. letting the bolt knock it down on the 
backward stroke, and it is righted by the 
spring. No American factories load the 8mm. 
cartridge with spitzer bullet, to the best of 
our recollection. Mobilubricant can be pur- 
chased of any dealer in automobile supplies 
or of the Standard Oil Company.—HBditor. 


Would it not be possible to use Newton’s 
200-grain, sharp-pointed bullet in the .35 
Winchester, Model ’95, and by increasing the 
powder charge 9 or 10 grains secure a veloc- 
ity of, say, 2.600 feet without increasing the 
pressure to any great extent? Would Du 
Pont’s new Powder No, 18 be adapted to this 
cartridge? This is among my favorite deer 
rifles as now loaded, and it would seem to 
me that it possesses great nossibilities for 
raising the velocity by substituting a lighter 
bullet for the present 250-grain one loaded in 
this cartridge. Is not Sharpshooter the 
powder used in the .45-90 high-velocity cart- 
ridge?—C. V. Oden, Dixonville, Ore, 

Answer.— You can use the bullets men- 
tioned in the .35 Winchester, Model 1895. 
You could probably obtain a velocity of about 
2.500 ft. sec. from the same pressures now 
developed. We are not sufficiently familiar 
with the action of the new Du Pont powder 
to pass upon this question, but our impres- 
sion is that the No. 15 would be decidedly 
better for a bullet of this weight. It is our 
impression that Sharpshooter is the powder 
in the .45-90 high-velocity cartridge, altho 
we are not certain.—Fditor. 





Would you please advise me as to the best 
bullet for 1903 Springfield for big-game pur- 
poses.—C. B. Benson, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Answer.—For all-around big-game shoot- 
ing, which involves some long-range work, 
our preference is a sharp-point expanding 
bullet weighing 170 to 180 grains. The sharp 
point enables it to retain its velocity well 
and it has sufficient weight to penetrate well 
upon striking. The Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company makes a. 150-grain expanding 
sharp-point bullet which they term their 
“Umbrella Point.” The Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, makes a sharp- 
point expanding bullet of this caliber, and 
the Newton Arms Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
makes a sharp-point expanding bullet of 
170-grain weight having the point protected 
against deformation and battering until the 
bullet strikes.—Editor. 


Could you ‘kindly advise how the Blake 
seven-shot clip, bolt rifle compares with the 
Springfield and other bolt guns?—M. 
Blackly, Poole, Neb. 

Answer.—The Blake rifle was a first-class 
bolt-action rifle. Its peculiarity consisted 
of its magazine, which was a revolving cyl- 
inder inserted from the lower side of the 
gun. Some difficulty developed in the cer- 
tainty of functioning of this magazine.— 
Editor. 
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On page 391 of the October number you 
mention your experience with the .22 Savage 
automatic. That is news to me. Please let 
me know if the Savage Company intends to 
put one out or if they have already done so. 
Any other information regarding this arm 
would be of great interest to me. Can you 
give me any information concerning using 
Ideal pointed bullets for short range (100 
yards and under) in the Mauser spitzer 
featherweight rifles?—Charles H. Pond, Jr., 
Pelham Manor, New Y ork. 

Answer.—The Savage Arms Company has 
had on the market for some time a .22 auto- 
matic rifle using rimfire ammunition. You 
do not mention the caliber of your Mauser, 
but if you can obtain bullets to fit you can 
use them successfully, altho they should be 
considerable super-caliber, owing to the 
long lead in this rifle.—Editor. 


1. Do the manufacturers of modern rifles, 
in adjusting the sights commonly furnished 
with such rifles, employ any uniform prin- 
ciple of sighting? There seems to be none. 
For example, speaking of the Springfield, 
the book of “U. S. Firing Regulations” says: 
“The straight line passing thru the top of 
the front sight and the bottom of the notch 
in the rear sight is called the ‘line of sight.” 
But, according to Edward Cave in “boy 
Scout Marksmanship,” the vertical line of 
sight would pass thru the top of the rear 
sight. This latter principle is scarcely appli- 
cable to “buckhorn” sights. 2. For what dis- 
tance and for what length of cartridge are 
the stationary sights on .22-caliber rifles 
(excepting high-power) usually adjusted at 
the factory?—Chas. Gossman, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Answer.—Different systems of sights are 
sighted differently. With the buckhorn 
style of rear sight they are usually sighted 
so the tip of the front sight is lined up 
with the lower part of the notch in the 
rear sight, and you guess at the amount of 
sight to show. With a flat bar having the 
U notch, the top of the front sight is usually 
aligned with the top of the bar, giving cer- 
tain elevations. The .22-caliber rifles are 
usually sighted correct for about fifty yards. 
—Editor. 


I wish to ask some yuestions about some 
of the U. S. government guns and others. 
A civilians’ club of thirty-five members has 
recently been formed here, and we wish 
some explanations of the statement issued 
in the price list of U. S. government catalog 
for civilians’ clubs: 

U. S. rifle, caliber 30, Model 1903...... $12.50 
U. S. magazine rifle, caliber 30, Model 
1898 


ee 





U. S. magazine rifle, 


ee BD Pare eee 3.00 
U. S. Carbine (Krag), cleaned and re- 

SEC 5h Saadeh paws de oc 6s 6s wean nese .00 
Ammunition— 

Model 1906—1,200 to case............ $25.00 

Model 1898—per M............eeeeee. 15.00 


First—Is the Model 1903 @ $12.50 the last 
Springfield discarded by the government, or 
is it the gun in present use? I have thought 
that the present service rifle was a 1906 
model. If this 1903 model is not the present 
service gun, what are the essential differ- 
ences? Second—Are the 1903 and 1898 mod- 
els mentioned in the list new guns? Are 
both 1898 and 1896 models Krags? Third— 
What is the best, gun on the list for big 
game and long-range target work? Which 
of the Krags is the best gun? I read in the 
August issue that the Springfield “bucks Lhe 
wind” better than the Krag. How about this 
1903 model? Fourth—Does the 1898 ammu- 
nition fit 1896 model and the carbine? The 
August issue contained an article praising 








the carbine and recommending it above the 


ordinary Krag. In what way is it superior? 


Which of the guns mentioned -has the best 
action? Fifth—Can you give me a table of 
ballistics on these guns from muzzle to 1,000 
yards, including bullet weights? Sixth — 
Where can I get catalogs and price lists of 
Newton and Adolph rifles? How does the 


Newton .256 compare with the present serv- 
ice and the other rifles mentioned as a tar- 
get or “grizzly” gun? I find that my .22 
high-power Savage does splendid work under 
ideal weather conditions. I have secured one 
five-shot group 15-16 in, at 100 yards, Ly- 
man rear sight, shooting from bench rest, 
but when conditions are not so good my 
troubles begin. Does one encounter the 
same difficulties with the higher velocity, 
longer, heavier-bulleted guns, such as the 
Newton .256, Adolph and the other new, 
small-bore, chain-lightning varieties? I 
trust this volley of questions will not drive 
you to the madhouse, and that you may as- 
sist me to empty my question box of a lot 
of dope that has been collecting for the past 








six or eight months.—E. E. Holdeman, Mo- 
line, [Il. 

Answer.—First—The Model 1903 rifle is 
the very last model now being manufac- 


tured at the Springfield and Rock Isiand Ar- 
senals and the present service gun. It uses 
the 1906 cartridge. There is no Model 1906 
rifle. Second—The Model 1903 are all new 
guns. The Model 1898 is the Krag, while 
the Model 1896 is also a Krag, the differ- 
ence being principally in the sights. They 
may Or may not be new in the sense of 
never having been used. We understand 
there is a difference in price between the 
used and unused Krags. Third—The Spring- 
field is superior to the Krag for big game 
and long-range target work. Fourth—tThe 
1898 ammunition fits the 1896 model and the 
carbine. The superiority of the carbine to 
the rifle is in its shorter barrel, which makes 
it more convenient as a sporting weapon. 
The guns are almost identical except as tuo 
the length of barrel. Fifth—The  bulilet 
weight of the Krag is 220 grains, that of 
the Springfield 150 grains, and the following 
are the ballistics up to 300 yards: 
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Range, Bullet. + 09 - g 
Muzzle—Velocity, ft. sec.. 2,000 2,700 3.103 
Energy, ft. Ibs... 1,970 2.445 2632 

100 Yd. Velocity. ft. sec.. 1.783 2.465 2.891 
Energy, ft. lbs... 1,553 2,034 2.288 
arasgectory, Tt. ... 101 .055 .04 

Time Filt., sec.... .159 116 .100 

200 Yd.— Velocity, ft. sec.. 1.590 2.244 2,689 
Energy, ft. Ibs... 1,235 1,686 1,980 
Trajectory, ft. ... .454 .241 173 

Time Fit., sec.... .337 .243 .208 

300 Yd.—-Velocity, ft. sec.. 1,418 2,039 2,496 
Energy, ft. lbs... 985 1,392 1,709 
Trajectory, ft. 1.15 .596 .417 

Time Fit., sec.... .537 .384 -323 
Sixth—From Newton Arms Company, 506 
Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Fred Adolph, Genoa, N. Y. The ballistic ta- 
ble shows the power of the .256 Newton, 


which you can compare with the other two. 
From this it is seen that the .256 is de- 
cidedly more powerful than either of the 
others as well as having flatter trajectory 
and higher velocity. The bullets are not 
nearly as much influenced by wind as the 
shorter ones.—Editor. 


Will you kindly publish the answers tothe 
following questions in Outdoor Life, and 
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greatly oblige? 1. In the October number 
you recommend the 172-grain bullet in the 
Springfield for heavy game. Is this the soft- 
point Reed bullet or the match full-jacketea 
spitzer? If soft-pointed, can it be obtained 
factory loaded, and if so, where? 2. What 
company regularly jackets its high-power 
bullets with copper only, besides the Savage 
Company? Is copper-jacketed .30, 1906 am- 
munition loaded by any factory? and in what 
weight and type of bullet? 3. Where can 
good swivels for sling straps be purchased? 
I do not like the Winchester type. 4. What 
is the free recoil in ft. lbs. of the Newton 
series of cartridges, and what is the weight 
of the Newton rifle in the several calibers? 
Will you publish a description of it soon? 
5. Is the .250-3000 Savage powerful enough 
for sheep and goats wherever hit at ranges 
to 200 yards?—Thomas D. Sloan, Fort Arm- 
strong, Hawali. 


Answer.—1. We refer to the soft-point, cop- 
per-jacketed spitzer bullet, either the Reed 
bullet, made by the Newton Arms Company, 
or similar bullets, made by the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company and the Peters Cart- 
ridge Company. 2. The Newton Arms Com- 
pany is the only firm we know, except the 
Savage, which regularly uses copper-jacketed 
ammunition in its high-power rifles. 3. This 
depends upon what you call “good.” Would 
suggest you write our different arms com- 
panies for their designs. 4. pageny of the 
Newton Arms Company elicite the reply 
that they had not as yet installed machin- 
ery for determining the actual recoil in foot 
pounds, they stating they were so busy get- 
ting the rifle on the market they had not 
time to take this up. They further stated 
that they considered foot pounds recoil to 
be such an inadequate method of expressing 
the effect of recoil that they consider it of 
little value, 5. This bullet should do good 
work up to 200 yards.—Editor. 


I would like to know if any of the readers 
of your magazine can give me information 
regarding a rifle known as the “Lubbul’? 
While reading E. C. Crossman’s account of 
his try-out of the then new .22 high-power 
Savage, in which he traces the genesis of 
this cartridge, I was troubled with a vague 
idea that I had heard of a high-power .22 
long before I saw Mr. Newton’s articles in 
Outdoor Life, detailing his development of 
the “Imp,” from a woodchuck load—made, if 
I remember rightly, from a .25-20 cartridge, 
neck down—to the present cartridge as 
adopted by the Savage people. I was unable 
to follow up this recollection at the time, 
but recently having access to some old mag- 
azine files, I went on its trail, and finally 
unearthed its source in McClure’s Magazine 
of October, 1900, Incidentally I want to say 
that I would have located the object of my 
search much more quickly if I hadn’t come 
across several stories by one Chauncey 
Thomas in some of those back numbers, and 
felt called upon to see what he could do 
when he really turned his imagination loose. 
In the issue I speak of there was an article 
by William Stamps Cherry, detailing his ex- 
neriences in hunting elephant in the country 
about the confluence of the Congo and Kas- 
sai, apparently in 1897 or ’98, and speaking 
of using a .22-caliber rifle in his first trial 
at these animals. He gives no specific de- 
scription of the arms used, but it is hardly 
to be supposed that anyone in their right 
senses would “loose off” a black-powder .22 
at Hathi—and tell about it afterwards. Also 
he implies the superority of his “Lubbul” .22 
to a “common military rifle,” probably a 
Martini—“‘my man could restrain himself no 
longer, tho I had ordered him to hold the 
fire of his common military rifle till after 
my Lubbul had spoken; he lost his head and 
shot.” Apparently the Lubbul rifle, whether 


it was of the high, middle or low power, 
was but illy adapted to such heavy game, 
for after both Mr. Cherry and his gun bearer 
had done their worst the elephant in ques- 
tion “walked off with as much unconcern 
and dignity as if he had finished his part 
of the performance in the tented ring and 
wanted to get back to his hay and peanuts. 
My .22 bullets had not even annoyed him.” 
We also note that Mr. Cherry apparently be- 
came an extreme big-bore convert aftér this 
experience, as he speaks a little later of using 
a double 4-bore. But the point is: was there 
such a thing as a high-power .22-caliber ri- 
fle in the late ’90s? There may have been, 
altho I wouldn’t accept as authoritative the 
rather misty testimony of the article in 
question. The average popular magazine 
doesn’t feel called upon, as a rule, to exer- 
cise meticulous accuracy in their references 
to firearms. How can you blame them, when 
about 999 in a thousand of their readers in 
this “nation of riflemen” suppose that the 
United States army is armed with Krag Jor- 
gensen rifles of .30-30 caliber, or at least 
would accept such a statement without ques- 
tion, and read without comment newspaper 
notices such as “the triggers of his rifle 
were accidentally cocked as he drew it thru 
a fence after him, and the heavy load of 
shot,” etc., etc. Possibly the phrase “.22 bul- 
lets’ was not intended to be taken literally, 
but was simply used to imply a lack of 
power. Again the writer may have been un- 
der the honest impression that he was using 
an arm of .22 caliber, when it was actually 
somewhat larger, 6mm. (.236), for instance, 
as it is possible that other arms than the 
Lee may have been turned out in that cal- 
iber, altho I never heard of any such. Many 
small European gunmakers give consider- 
ably more play to their individual ideas than 
is possible to our big American factories 
using machine-tool methods almost exclu- 
sively. The result is that many styles of 
firearms have been produced, of which only 
a few were made. It is quite possible that 
some prophetic English manufacturer experi- 
mented with Cordite powder and a metal- 
jacketed .22-caliber bullet long before tne 
day of the “Imp.” If anyone can throw any 
light on this point, they owe it to their fel- 
low gun cranks to speak up. One feels a 
bit reluctant to bother the English gun- 
makers with fool inquiries at this particular 
period, or to even “write to the Times.” 
They have troubles of their own.—E. P. 
Rockwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Answer.—We have never heard of a rifle 
of such type or name. Our one best guess 
would be it refers to the “Lebel” rifle, the 
official arm of the French army, and which 
was the first of the high-power, small-bore 
smokeless type produced. This was devel- 
oped about 1885, and all kinds of extrav- 
agant stories were told of its action and 
efficiency. This rifle was of 8mm, caliber, 
which was so much smaller than the .43- 
caliber military rifles theretofore in vogue in 
Europe that it required not so much stretch 
A so imagination to picture it as a .22.— 

or. 





I would like to ask the editor if it would 
be all right to take the Remington .25-cal- 
iber cartridge and reload, using the 86-grain 
.25-20 metal-cased or soft-point bullet? By 
using this bullet and shell could a person 
work up a combination that woul give 
2,500 ft. sec. M. V. or thereabouts? I thought 
of using the Savage .250 bullet, but my rifle 
is the Remington pump-action, and will only 
take two sharp-pointed shells at a loading. 
With the .25-20 bullet I could fill the maga- 
zine. Also, are the U. M. C. No. 8% brass 
primers and the Winchester No. 5 primers 
non-mercuric? and will the Winchester 
primer work in a U. M. C. shell, or vice 
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versa? How can a person tell whether a 
primer is mercuric or not?—Chas. T. Short, 
Inyokern, Cal. 


Answer.—Such reloading is entirely prac- 
tical, and by using 29 grains Lightning pow- 
der a muzzle velocity of about 2,600 ft. sec, 
is developed, Neither of the primers men- 
tioned are non-mercuric, the principal non- 
mercuric primers now in use being the U. 
M. C. No. 9, the U. S. Cartridge Company No. 
-2% and the Frankford Arsenal primer H48. 
Any of these primers will work in any make 
of shell. The label on the box is the easiest 
method of determining whether or not a 
primer does or does not contain mercury. 
Some can recognize them by the outward 
appearance, but this would be too long a de- 
scription to insert for publication.—Editor. 





Can you tell me whether the .22 caliber 
Stevens-Pope-Armory and the .22 Krag-Ar- 
mory are the same-sized bullet? What maxe 
rifles will handle these cartridges?—Cor- 
nelius Hageman, Lorain, Ohio. 


Answer.—The two cartridges use the same- 
size bullet.—Editor. 





I hunt with a Ross rifle, but I bought an 
old 7.65 mm. German Mauser and it is in rather 
bad shape. I bought it for a relic, but I 
would like to have it fixed up a little. [ 
would like to get a new stock for it, but if 
I can’t get a new one already finished I wiil 
be satisfied with a rough one and I couid 
finish it myself. I also would like to knuw 
if any gunsmith could bore it out for a 
8mm?—Paul Klema, Roseau, Minn. 


Answer.—A. O. Zischang of Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Geo. Schoyen of Denver, Colo., or A. M. Pach- 
mayr of Los Angeles, Cal., could rebore your 
barrel, The making of a stock is a rather 
expensive proceeding so far as inletting the 
metal into the wood is concerned, but any of 
these gunsmiths could do the work for you; 
also Mr. Adolph Wundhammer of Los An- 
geles, Cal., makes a very fine stock.—Editor. 


Please tell me thru the columns of your 
magazine the point-blank range of the .250- 
3000 Savage; also what make of leaf sight 
could I use with peep sight on this rifle.— 
Jas. H. McEldoroney, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Answer.—There is no such thing as the 
point-blank range of a rifle—that is, no dis- 
tance over which it shoots’ absoluteiy 
straight. Sighted for 200 yards, the bullet 
strikes about 2% inches above the line of 
sight at the highest point. Sighted at 300 
yards, it strikes a trifle over 6 inches high 
at the highest point. We think you can ob- 
tain either Marble or Lyman rear sights io 
fit this rifle-—Editor, 


Can you tell me the kinds of one-hand 
guns (revolvers or auto pistols) in the gov- 
ernments of the world, or armies? Which is 
the most powerful revolver cartridge in the 
world? Also auto pistol cartridge? Which 
revolver, single-action or double-action, is 
most reliable, surest to shoot and keep shoot- 
ing under all conditions down to 60° below 
zero, and why? Which revolver, singie- 
action or double-action Colt, is quickest and 
surest to deliver the bullet, reload, shoot, 
reload and shoot again? Which will stay 
right the longest? How much slower is the 
single-action Colt to cock, fire and reload 
over New Service Colt, double-action re- 
volver? Taking everything into considera- 
tion, which revolver as now manufactured in 
the world is best as a self-protector (pocket 
or holster revolver)? I know all are good, 
but one must be nearest right. I consider 
large calibers only. The happy mediums are 
not considered worth talking about. I surely 
enjoy reading the revolver and auto pisiol 
writeups in the last issues of Outdoor Life. 
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What we want is a more powerful revolver 
cartridge than the .45 Colt, higher velocity 
and more smash. In answering the above 
please give us the why this or that is so. I 
read of several best guns, but why are they 
so? Satisfaction is what we are looking for. 
—cC. Gunderson, Ross Fork, Mont. 


Answer.—We have no data showing the 
different revolvers and pistols in use in the 
different armies of the world. Our impres- 
sion is the .45 Colt is the most powerful 
revolver cartridge used, According to Mr. 
Himmelwright, the most powerful revolver or 
vistol cartridge is the .38 Colt auto-loading. 
The question between single and double ac- 
tion for reliability is largely a matter of 
opinion, many preferring the single-action. 
The Colt New Service is far more rapid 
in use than the single-action, owing to the 
greater facility with which the cylinder is 
emptied of fired shells and recharged. As 
to which pistol or revolver is best for the 
purposes mentioned is largely a question of 
taste and depends upon the individual re- 
quirements as to weight, convenience, etc. 
It depends entirely on the point of view.— 
Editor. 


Will you please tell me what is the twist 
in the New Springfield, and also that of the 
German army 8mm. Mauser; also the number 
of grooves in both rifles and the number of 
grains of powder they each take? Why does 
the barrel have to be 24 inches long? Please 
give your ideas of both rifles and which is 
the most powerful shooter, and which has 
the most penetration with spitzer bullet, and 
what is the caliber in inches of the French 
370mm. cannon, and the length and weight uf 
its shells. Why are there no American-mace 
bolt-action sporting rifles like the Mausers? 
—Bert Winfrey, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—The twist of the New Springfield 
is 1 turn in 10 inches, The German Mauser 
1 turn in 9.39 inches. Both rifles have 4 
grooves. The Springfield rifle uses 46 to 47 
grains powder, depending on the quality. 
The German rifle, 48.4 grains. The Ordnance 
Department fixes the length of the barrel as 
being the most convenient compromise be- 
tween a carbine and infantry rifle. The 
Springfield is a little more powerful at the 
longerrangesand would have slightly greater 
penetration, except in steel, at very short 
ranges, where the German would be su- 
perior. We have none of the French cannon 
in our collection, and therefore cannot give 
the figures requested. The Hotchkiss rifle, 
made by the Winchester Company and the 
Remington Lee high-power, made by the 
Remington Company, were both American 
made bolt-action sporting rifles, but did not 
become 2 mec as the American sportsmen 
were evidently not educated to appreciate 
the bolt-action. The Newton Arms Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is now making bolt-action 
sporting rifles.—Editor. 


Will you kindly answer the following 
questions? Which gun has the most killing 
power up to 300 yards—the .250-3000 Savage 
or the .85 Remington trombone-action using 
the 200-grain soft-point bullet? What is the 
free recoil in foot pounds of the above men- 
tioned Remington? What is the free recoil in 
foot pounds of the .32 Remington trombone- 
action?—Floyd Huff, Santa Monica, Cal. 


Answer.—At 300 yards the .250-3000 Savage 
has an energy of 783 ft. lbs., while that of 
the Remington is 640 ft. lbs. The velocity 
of the Savage bullet is 2,042 feet per second 
and that of the Remington 1,196 ft. sec. The 
Savage, having more energy and developed at 
a higher velocity, has more killing power save 
in those cases where deep penetration is re- 
quired, in which the Remington might reach 
a vital spot thru tissues or bone which 
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would stop the Savage. We have no data as 
to free recoil of the rifles mentioned.— 
or. 


I have a_ .44-caliber Winchester rifle, 
Model 1873, that I would like to ask a few 
questions about. Somebody said the breech- 
block was unreliable, and another says that 
that model rifle is one of the finest and 
safest rifles ever made. I should very much 
appreciate your opinion on this. One other 
question: is this arm powerful enough for 
grizzlies?—Brad Duane, New Jersey. 


Answer.—The Model 1873 rifle is amply 
strong for the cartridges for which it was 
made. However, it is doubtful if it would 
stand up under the strain of the high-veloc- 
ity loads now put out for that caliber. It 
has far less strength than the later models, 
but enough for its original purposes. It is 
amply powerful for the grizzly, but the man 
who was hunting the grizzly would find it 
leaves much to be desired. To stir up a row 
with “Old Ephraim” when armed with any 
rifle using the cartridges to which this rifle 
is adapted would savor strongly of suicide, 
altho by a lucky shot one might get away 
with it.—Editor. 


I own a Model 1893 Marlin repeater, .38-55, 
with a 26-inch special smokeless steel barrel, 
which I believe to be the best all-around ri- 
fle for short, medium and long-range hunt- 
ing and target shooting. It is an extremeiy 
accurate shooter. Living in a thickly settled 
community, I seldom have occasion to use 
any of the heavier charges which can be 
used in this rifle. I use the regular short- 
range cartridge, .38-20-155, which I reload 
myself and get satisfactory results up to 100 
yards, besides cutting down my shooting ex- 
pense considerably. Being interested in the 
ballistics of the various .38-55 cartridges, I 
would be pleased to learn in your next issue 
the velocity, energy, penetration and trajec- 
tory of the regular .38-55-255 black-powder 
cartridge, and also of the .38-55-255 high- 

ower cartridge at 50, 100 and 200 yards. 

ould the high-power cartridges be power- 
ful enough for big game such as bear, moose 
and elk? What is the extreme killing range 
of the high-power cartridge?—Wm. J. Uhl- 
meyer, St. Patrick, Mo. 

Answer.—On another page in this depart- 
ment will be found the ballistics of the .38- 
65-355 in both black-powder and high-power 
type, at the muzzle, at 100 yards and at 200 
yards. You can estimate the ballistics at 
fifty yards from those given. We would rec- 
ommend more powerful ammunition for 
moose, elk and the heavier bear.—Editor. 


Could you kindly give me following bal- 
listics in the next issue of Outdoor Life: 
.80-30, 170-grain bullet; .32 Special, 170-grain 
bullet, and the .32-40, when loaded with the 
Du Pont Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 
18, with 2,250 ft. sec., 2,275 ft. sec. and 2,100 
ft. sec.—A Reader, Gallup, N. M. 

Answer.—On another page in this depart- 
ment will be found the ballistics of the first 
two cartridges mentioned. We know of nu 
one having computed the ballistics of the 
.82-40 at the different rates of velucity yuu 
mention, but they would readily be esti- 
—— from those of the regular cartridge.— 

or. 


Please answer the following questions for 
me: I have recently bought a .351 Winches- 
ter, Model 1907, automatic rifle; also a .35 
Remington No. 14A high-power, slide-action. 
How do the hunters look upon these two 
rifles? Are they strong enough for the hunt- 
ing of deer, elk, grizzly bear and other large 
game? Have you ever heard of the .35 Rem- 
ington slide-action hanging up? Which of 


these rifles do you consider the best bear 
gun? What is the velocity and energy of 
each? I intend, some time in the near fu- 
ture, to go to New Mexico on a hunt. I have 
a .45 single-action Colt with 7%-in. barrel. 
Do you think this will be powerful enough 
should I run upon a grizzly bear? I use the 
R. A.-U. M. C. cartridges, loaded with smoxe- 
less powder. What is the velocity and en- 
ergy of the cartridges?—Coggin Poindexter, 
Cleburne, Texas. 


Answer.—The hunter who uses either the 
.35 or .351 rifles on big game at short range 
usually swears there is nothing in the world 
like them. We have heard of no case of the 
improper functioning of the slide - action 
Remington. There is little difference between 
the two rifles as to efficiency. The ballistic 
table on another page, this department, 
shows the difference. Choice of these rifles 
is largely a matter of personal preference. 
We have no data on the power of the .45 Colt 
revolver cartridge when loaded as you state. 
However, we feel entirely safe in advising 
you not to “start anything” with a grizziy, 
sore upon any revolver or pistol ca- 
pable of being fired from one hand to help 
you out.—Editor. 


I would like to ask a few questions: 
1. Name a good load for geese. ducks, chucks, 
etc., for use in .303 Savage, 26-in. barrel. 2. 
Is the use of a pump gun prohibited in the 
state of South Dakota? 3. Do you believe 
the loads Mr. Haines wrote of for his Win- 
chester would be O. K. in the .303 Savage? 
4. Will this gun handle a .30-caliber, 150- 
grain, pointed-bullet, full-charge load?—Can- 
onorse, Mason City, Iowa, 


Answer.—Geese and ducks are not particu- 
larly hard to hit, and you wish to save the 
fame. For their case use the 150-grain 
spitzer, full metal-cased bullet at about 
2,000 ft. sec. velocity. This calls for about 
25 grains Lightning powder. For chucks you 
wish to kill them as nearly instantly as pos- 
sible. Use an expanding hanes 150 grains 
weight and 35 grains Lightning owder. 
There is no provision in the laws of South 
Dakota against the use of pump guns. Mr. 
Haines’ loads for the .30-30 would be all right 
for the Savage .303 by using about 10 per 
cent more powder. The .303 will handle the 
150-grain, .30-caliber bullet all right, since 
the barrel is actually a .30 caliber, and of 
the same size as the .30-30.—Editor. 


On my hunt this fall where I hunted I 
found that the most of guns used by guides, 
natives and about 50 per cent of brother 
“dudes” were either .32 or .35-caliber Rem- 
ington autos or trombone rifles. I used a 
Krag carbine and was dissatisfied; found 
that it carried bad in saddle, scabbard; stock 
too straight, and the magazine-locking mech- 
anism continually became thrown down on 
closed position in withdrawing it from scab- 
bard and in brush. Lost a nice six-point elk 
because I had no second shot—gloves on and 
darn cold. Will say, however, the .30-40 is a 
real killer; got two nice deer; killed dead, 
and it only took two shots.to down a me- 
dium black bear that walked out of camp as 
I rode in, incidentally leaving us only flour 
and sugar for grub. He tore our tent in 
good style and even ate the center of our 
only clean towel, which was very carefully 
spread over what remained of some very de- 
licious biscuits made that morning by my- 
self. Ergo, “delicious.” Also scattered our 
cigarette papers over about an acre of fine 
pork. “The Gleaners” had nothing on us 
that night. But, rather than worry you fur- 
ther, will just ask that you be indulgent as 
regards attached queries, and if you can heip 
me will be grateful. Seems that I don’t no- 
tice much about trombone-action guns in 
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Prize Fish 


. 5-Ib. Small-Mouth Black Bass caughton a ‘‘BRISTOL"’ Rod at Laurel Lake, Pa., by Benj. 
H. Dittrich of Honesdale, Pa. 


Lake Fly Fishing with a ‘‘BRISTOL'’ when the Bass were running good. 
42}9-lb. Salmon caught by A. E. Burgdoff. Won prize of ““-BRISTOL"’ Rod 

. A big ‘un caught on a ““BRISTOL"’ by our old friend ‘‘Jack."’ 

5. Bull Trout too big for the basket. Caught with a ‘‘BRISTOL"’ Rod on Watches River by 
Volney Taft of No. Yakima, Wash 
34-lb. Lake Trout, 41 inches long, 25 inch girth, caught on a ‘‘BRISTOL"’ Rod at Chaffey’s 
Lake, Ontario, by H. C. Austin. 
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You might as well buy a new automobile lighted by gas 
and started with an old hand crank as to buy wooden rods 


in comparsion with 


The Prize Winning Rods 


In the Field & Stream Fishing Contestsfor 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
*“BRISTOL”’ Rods won a great many prizes. In the 1915 Contest 
‘““BRISTOL’’ Rods won more than twice as many prizes as any 
other rod. Everywhere (except in the rockin:-chair squad) there 
are ten ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rods used to any other make of rod. 


*“*BRISTOL”’ Rods have won their over-whelming popularity by 
their absolute merit. They are the best hanging, the finest acting, 
the most reliable and the most serviceable fishing rods in the world. 


19,000 dealers sell the 38 different styles of “BRISTOL” Rods ranging 
from $3.50 to $25.00each. If you cannot get the exact type of ‘‘BRIS- 
TOL’’ Rod that you want from your dealer, you can order it by mail 
from our catalogue at no additional cost. CATALOGUE FREE. 


NEW ART CALENDAR READY 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 15 cents 


Full color reproduction of a famous oil painting by Philip R. Goodwin, the 
noted painter of outdoor life. A beautiful decoration for home, den or camp. 
Supply limited. Send 15 cents immediately. 


The Horton Mfg. Company 


88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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your columns. Aren’t they a success, or is it 
because they’are unpopular?—Wnm. Saltmarsh, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Answer.— We have never heard of any 
great difficulty with the trombone-action ri- 
fles. They use the same cartridges as are 
used in the autoloading rifles, and we appre- 
hend that the sportsmen who are looking for 
speed of fire merely pass them up for the 
auto-loading type. They are subject to the 
same objections as to short range and high 
trajectory as the auto-loaders, and -have the 
compensating advantage of speed of fire in 
a less degree. However, ‘we personally pre- 
fer them because of the better balance. We 
congratulate you in being able to laugh last 
at the ravisher of your camp.—Editor. 


I see on page 83 in the July, 1915, Outdoor 
Life, where Mr. Newton expected to get 3,300 
ft. sec. from a .40-caliber shell and a 297- 
grain bullet. Was the cartridge the same as 
the present .40 Newton high-power, which is 
the .40 Winchester or with modern 
powder and 300-grain bullet? Which has the 
longer range, regardless of accuracy, the .600 
cordite with a “C.” of .40 or the .333 Jeffery 
with a “C.” of about .58?—Henry Kreis, 
Walde, Texas. 


Answer.—You misread the article in ques- 
tion. The statement regarding the .40-cal- 
iber rifle was made by the writer of that 
article who signed himself “Bill.” We re- 
quest him to come forward with the required 
data. Mr. Newton’s .40-caliber, high-power 
was a .40-110 Winchester Express shell, load- 
ed witha 300-grain bullet and 99 grains Du 
Pont No. 10 Military powder, fired from a 30- 
inch Winchester single-shot barrel bored and 
rifled for the .40-90 Sharp’s cartridge and 
chambered for the .40-110 shell. It developed 
3,042 ft sec. velocity at the muzzle. By re- 
chambering for the Winchester .45-125 Ex- 
‘press shell necked down to .40 caliber it 
might be made to give more velocity. How- 
ever, this was not tried.—Editor. 


I would like to get your opinion of the 
Colt Automatic, .38-caliber, hammer gun. Is 
it as accurate, reliable and safe as the Colt 


.45 Government model? Compared with the 
.88 Special, which is the more accurate?— 
J. R. Fletcher, Little Rock, Ark. 


Answer.—In our opinion the Government 
model of pistol is the better of the two, as 
the angle of the grip fits our own hand bet- 
ter. It isa later product and naturally many 
improvements in design were embodied in it. 
The .38 is said to be the more powerful shoot- 
er of the two. As to accuracy, so far as the 
delivery of the bullet from the barrel is con- 
cerned it is in all probability as accurate as 
the .45 model, but in the matter of the abii- 
ity of the shooter to properly direct the bul- 
let, the superior shape of the .45 grip gives 
the more accurate landing of the bullet. The 
question of the superiority of pistol and re- 
volver in the matter of accuracy has not as 
yet been settled. There is a radical differ- 
ence in the method of holding, and he who is 
accustomed to a revolver will find he has 
much to unlearn in holding the weapon, after 
which he must learn the peculiarities of the 
new type. Better shooting is being done by 
the revolver than by the pistol as yet, but it 
is our personal opinion that when the shoot- 
ers become as accustomed to the automatic 
pistol as they now are to the revolver it will 
be found to be the more accurate of the two. 
This opinion is based upon our own experi- 
ence, which began with rotten work: with the 
pistol, but after a little study of the ways of 
the beast, rapid improvement was the order 
of the day. When the cranks have duly at- 
tended to the trigger pull, sights, fit of parts 
and the hundred and one other things which 


have received years of attention in case of 

the revolver, the results obtained from the 

a will, we believe, be most gratifying.— 
or. 


1, Will you give me your opinion of the 
trombone-action rifle to shoot the .32 and .35 
Remington U. M. C. ammunition manufac- 
tured by the same people? Does it seem to 
stand the grief with the lever and bolt-action 
guns that are more widely used? 2. Will you 
give complete ballistic table of the above 
cartridges to 500 yards? 3. My opinion is 
that .32 is best, since it lacks but little in 
energy and has a better average velocity, and 
therefore it would seem less time of flight. 
What do you think? 4. Will you compare 
the above cartridges for general use on elk, 
deer, sheep, goats and bear with .303, .30-40, 
.32 Winchester Special and_ .250-3000. 5. 
Would you advise Remington-U. M. C. auto- 
loading rifle or trombone-action—W. S., 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Answer.—yYou will find the ballistic tables 
in this issue. The figures speak for thein- 
selves, The auto-loading cartridges and the 
.32 Special lack in range as compared with 
the others, but have greater speed of fire. 
As to the merits of the trombone-action, we 
have never heard of any material difficulty 
with it, and consider it as reliable as other 
actions when using the loads for which it was 
intended. For killing the game you mentivun, 
what you need is energy at the range over 
which you shoot, and the ballistic table gives 
this. As between trombone and auto-loading 
actions, it is a choice between speed of fire 
and weight and balance of arm, and this is a 
question of individual taste.—Editor. 


Would you kindly answer the following in 
your Arms and Ammunition Department? 
What velocity has the .30-06-190-gr. S. P. bul- 
let? Is the Model ’95 Winchester as accurate 
when chambered for the ’03 shell, using the 
06 in it? I experienced meg a lot of trouble 
cleaning out my rifle after shooting nickel- 
jacketed bullets. Is that to be expected?— 
A Reader, Monticello, Utah. 

Answer.—Two thousand, four hundred and 
three feet per second at the muzzle. The 
1906 ammunition is not as accurate in a 
chamber long enough for the Model 19303 
shell. Where cupronickel-jacketed bullets 
are used metal fouling is frequently encoun- 
tered, and this must be removed by an am- 
monia solution. Copper-jacketed bullets do 
not give this trouble. In cleaning high- 
power rifles our method is to first run a 
brass wire scratch brush thru the barrel 
ten or a dozen times. Then push thru a 
dry cotton flannel rag. Then wipe thoroly 
with a similar rag saturated in some good 
gun oil; this will loosen the dirt and the oil 
takes it up. Then wipe with a dry rag and 


* oil it well—Editor. 


I would like to have your opinion on the 
.250 Savage rifle. Which would you prefer 
for large game—large bear, moose,: etc.—the 
.250 Savage or the .85 Remington? I have 
been waiting for the Savage; thought it 
would be something near the .256 Newton, 
but with the light bullet. I wouldn’t con- 
sider it near the gun that the .256 Newton is. 
I consider the .250 Savage too light for our 
larger game, doubt whether the bullet 
would hold together, and if it did, I would 
doubt its penetration—Jno. F. McKenny, 
Morganfield, Ky. 


Answer.—aAt short ranges the .35 Reming- 
ton wouid have the greater killing power on 
heavy game. At 200 to 300 yards the Savage 
might be the better, but not very much, ex- 
cept as to greater certainty of hitting, due to 
its flatter trajectory. We agree thoroly with 
your opinion of the latter arm, so far as 
heavy game is concerned.—Editor. 























A Message to American Sportsmen 


(Reproduced from our December Issue.) 


HE foundation purpose of 

OUTDOOR LIFE Magazine is 

game protection. This can 

be accomplished in just one 

way—good game laws and 
their rigid enforcement. In this great 
work we have had the encouragement 
and support of our readers and of the 
American sportsmen at all times; but 
even with the co-operation that has 
been given us, we sorely feel the need 
of a greater force and strength than 
we as a sportsman’s magazine alone 
ean give, or our friends as individuals 
can wield. In other words, we have 
not had back of us that unification of 
spirit and purpose which a _ perfect 
organization of our forces would 
supply. 

We have in our land 
some very praiseworthy 
organizations which have 
worked wonders for game 
protection, such as the 
American Game Protec- 
tive and Propagation As- 
sociation, the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the Camp- 
the Audubon 
Society, the Wild Life 
League, the League of 
American Sportsmen, etc.; 
and while these organiza- 
tions should never be sup- 
planted by others, yet we 
believe that a nation-wide 
organization of sportsmen, 
with nominal yearly dues 
and a common bond of 
fellowship could do much 
in harmony with the afore- 
mentioned clubs toward 
the promotion of a moral desire to pro- 
tect our game. 

We remember some twenty-odd years 
ago the great influence in cycling which 
the League of American Wheelmen ex- 
erted with its hundreds of thousands of 
members; and we also are not unmind- 
ful of the power which the League of 
American Sportsmen has wielded in the 
past. 

The accomplishment of our ideal in 
an organization of this sort cannot be 
achieved in a month nor in a year. Its 
solidification can only be brought about 
thru years of missionary work—thru 
years devoted to the moulding of views 
and the harmonizing of ideas. But 
OUTDOOR LIFE hereby gives notice 


a 


fire Club, 


OUR NEW BUTTON 


Two views are shown—the 
smaller to show actual size, and 
the larger to show detail. 


that it is now ready to fire the first gun 
for this cause, and that henceforth it 
shall be one of our fundamental aims 
to encourage the formation of such an 
organization. In the work which we 
have already carried on for game pro- 
tection in the last year alone we have 
spent many hundreds of duilars of our 
own money. While this amount, and 
much of our time, were both given 
gladly and freely, yet we lack funds to 
keep this up. If we had the assistance 
of a national organization, even to the 
extent of a couple of thousand dollars 
a year, we could show results, in co- 
operation with OUTDOOR LIFE, that 
would surprise the most pessimistic. 
We are not, as stated above, expecting 
to see such a happy event 
take place soon; but if 
we can contribute in 
some small way to a 
feeling among our loyal 
sportsmen that will re- 
sult, in one year, or two, 
or three, in the forma- 
tion of some such nation- 
wide organization as we 
propose, then we shall 
feel well repaid for the 
work we have done. 

As a starter, therefore, 
and as a means of keep- 
ing the words ‘Protect 
the Game’”’ uppermost in 
the minds of the friends 
of the wild, we have de- 
signed a _ button to be 
worn in the lapel of the 
coat that we believe will 
be the means of keeping 
this subject alive until 
something tangible results. This but- 
ton we are sending out to real sports- 
men under certain conditions: 

First—It is essential that everyone 
who receives this button be a sub- 
scriber for Outdoor Life. We will 
have much of interest to put before 
you once each month from this date 
on. This can be done thru the pages 
of Outdoor Life at a cost we can 
afford, whereas were we to attempt 
to convey this same information to 
this vast group of men by means of 
first-class mail every month, the cost 
would be at once prohibitive—and— 
we must keep you advised of the 
progress of this movement from month 
to month to insure effective co-opera- 
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tion toward the accomplishing of real 
good in the matter of game protection. 

Second—Before receiving this button 
they must sign the appended pledge: 
These pledges are all to be filed in the 
office of OUTDOOR LIFE in order that 
We may consult at any time with the 
signers on matters pertaining to game 
law violations in their vicinity, or re- 
garding the betterment of game con- 
ditions. 

Third—In order that we may not be 
overburdened with “dead timber,” but 
receive as applicants only live men 
who are willing to make a slight sacri- 
fice for the good of the cause if called 
upon to assist, we shall expect each 
one receiving the button to send us 15 
cents, thereby sharing with us in the 
cost of this beautiful emblem. 

These buttons are made in hard 
enamel, gold plated, in colors, and if 
purchased singly they would cost $1.00 
apiece. OUTDOOR LIFE is spending 
in this work the difference between 
15 cents and the cost of each button. 
They are substantially made by one of 
the best artists in the country, and will 
last a lifetime. We had a definite ob- 
ject in view when we ordered them, 
and therefore planned on the best 
possible button that could be produced. 

A cut is reproduced herewith, giving 
a small idea of the button. The cut, 
of course, could not possibly do it jus- 
tice, showing it only in the black and 
white. The button shows the duck in the 
true mallard colors, the background of 


the rim encircling the duck being in 
purple and the letters in gold. 

Now that we have originated a plan 
that we believe will have a great pri- 
mary effect in welding a sentiment for 
game protection, we hope that our 
sportsman friends will come forward 
with their fullest support. Remember, 
always, that your favorite magazine 
stands, first for game protection in its 
every essential, and, secondly, in work- 
ing to this end that it stands for your 
interest and that of your children, and 
even your children’s children. For if 
we follow a haphazard course in the 
welfare of our game it will not be long 
before it is only a memory, and you 
and we will soon see the’ day when 
we will have no game to hunt except 
on leased preserves. , 

Let us show by our manner and con- 
duct while out with our friends that 
we are law-abiders, and not law- 
breakers; let us not be afraid to cen- 
sure a friend for over-indulgence in 
game killing, and if asked to spend an 
hour or two, or a day, in interviewing 
some stubborn legislator or in framing 
an amendment to an already obnoxious 
law, let. us gladly lay aside our work 
and assist. A few hours a year de- 
voted to this work by each of our 
5,000,000 American sportsmen would in 
two years’ time give us all that we 
want in game protection. Just think 
of what a small sacrifice that would be 
and what a great and lasting prize it 
would win for us in the end. 








A PLEDGE FOR GAME PROTECTION. 


In accepting this mission, and also this lapel button, emblematic of game 
protection in America, I hereby promise that I will, if called upon at any time, 
assist in the enforcement of the game laws of my state or of the United States 
insofar as lies in my power; that I will uphold the game laws myself and report 
the violations of others, either to OUTDOOR LIFE or to the game commissioner 
of my state; that I view with concern the disappearance of the game from our 
hills and the fish from our streams, and that I will gladly welcome at any time 
the receipt of any message from the editor of OUTDOOR LIFE or any game 
official having for its definite purpose the protection and propagation of our game 


and fish. 


Occupation: 






































Applications for Our Button Are 
Pouring In 














If our announcement, “A Message to 
American Sportsmen,” published in our De- 
cember number, and also reproduced in the 
preceding pages in this issue, had been 
transmitted by wireless to every corner of 
the American continent, it could not have 
caused a greater deluge of letters than that 
which has been flowing in upon us ever 
since the publication of our last issue. Men 
in all walks of life have come forward with 
their support of the movement, and offers 
of assistance have poured in upon us from 
all sections of our country. In several in- 
stances sportsmen have remitted far in ex- 
cess of the sum required for the annual sub- 
scription and the button. This excess money 
will be held for any future use that we may 
make of it along game protection lines, and 
will not be diverted from these channels. 

Among the hundreds of letters received 
none is more appreciated than that of Dr. 
Wm. T. Hornaday; trustee and father of the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, di- 
rector of the New York Zoological Society, 
and author of many books on game hunting 
and game protection. Dr. Hornaday was 
one of the first to come forward with his 
check and his words of encouragement. 

Men who are already subscribers may ob- 
tain this button by signing the pledge on 
the opposite page and remitting to us 15 
cents to cover part cost of the button, as 
previously explained. 


Extracts from some of the letters received 
at our office since our last number was pub- 
lished follow: 


Dear Brother McGuire:—I hate to cut into 
a nice, new copy of your great Outdoor Life, 
but I must join your band; so here goes! 
. ... There now! Enclosed please find the 
pledge and the check for a personal subscrip- 
tion, And now for the button! 

I am sure it will not grieve you to learn 
that the Permanent Wild Life Protection is 
up to the goal—$100,000, and $1,345 beyond. 
fw soon be ready to send you Bulletin 

°o, 1. ; 

New York. W. T. HORNADAY. 

Probably there are very few who love the 
great big beautiful out-of-doors more than I, 
and it is my unceasing wish to thank God for 
it. The wild things that live in the wild 
Places are His, too, What right have I to 
wantonly destroy that wild life None what- 
ever. My delight is to watch it, and how 
some of them seem to know it, for frequently 
when alone they come surprisin~ly near me. 
Sportsman! Why I think the name does not 
belone to me, I,do not kill anything, in 
fact, and still when out am hardly ever with- 
out a gun of some kind. Am what you might 
call a gun crank, but not very expert—like 
to shoot, and it satisfies me far more to hear 
the bullet from a rifle on a tin can 100 yards 
away, or from a revolver at half that dis- 
tance, than to see a few feeble struggles 
from some poor animal or bird that may be 
hit, And so, therefore, I enclose the price of 


my subscription and the button, and I author- 
ize the esteemed editor of Outdoor Life to 
sign my name amon those who are real 
friends of all wild things—birds and beasts 


alike. THOS, ROCHE. 
Oregon. 


This is one grand movement on your part. 
Let each and every sportsman in Wyoming, 
Colorado and Montana give just one hour a 
day to this great cause, and in twelve months’ 
time look back and see what effect his work 
has had; let each and every one bring his 
friends into this great plan as a starter, and 
in @ year’s time it will be one of the greatest 
organizations in the country. Every one 
wants to wear one of these buttons upon his 
coat and be proud of it. Let every sportsman 
put his shoulder to the wheel, keep piling on 
new fuel and keep this subject alive. Let 
these words, “Protect the Game,” be upper- 
most in the minds of every sportsman. 

Wyoming, R. LL. MURPHY, 

Deputy Game Warden. 

Have been reading Outdoor Life as a trial 
subscriber for the past three months, ana 
have reached the conclusion that it is one ot 
the best sporting magazines published. Am 
certainly in sympathy with your “Game Pro- 
tection” movement; in fact, our sportsmen 
here have been talking of organizing a local 
association. I wish every sportsman in the 
United States would join your movement, for 
if something is not done, it will be only a 
matter of time with our game. Am enclosing 
check for my subscription and for a button. 
Send me a few blank pledges, and I will try 
to get some more of our boys to join you. I 
wish you unbounded success. 

Tenn, CARL HASTING. 


Enclosed find my signed pledge and remit- 
tance for your new button, etc. It’s a fine 
idea, and I’m sure it will find favor among 
our Eastern sportsmen, You people out West 
can only imagine what it would be like not 
to have any game in the fields or fish in the 
streams, You can still go out and get your 
deer or birds or fill your creel whenever you 
want to, Within a half mile of where I live 
there used to be as good quail shooting as 
anywhere around here. Now I doubt if one 
could find a quail within ten miles of here. 
If we go out and catch four or five trout a 
day we are doing exceptiona.ly well. So you 
see we have the destruction of the game 
staring us right in the face. It’s not imag- 
ination; it’s a certainty, unless somebody 
starts something quick, as you are doing, 

New Jersey. ROBERT CRANE. 


Enclosed find remittance for subscription 
and button, Please send me your button, 
“Protect the Game,” as I am greatly interest- 
ed in a movement of this kind. I am secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Garret branch of 
the Wild Life League of Pennsylvania, but I 
think a national organization would be more 
qualified to deal with law-breakers. Send me 
any literature you have on this movement, as 
I think I have some friends I can interest in 
it. Yours for protection of game, 

Pennsylvania, W. J. BROCHT. 


Your “message” in the December Outdoor 
Life strikes me just finé. I want to get in 
a position where I can offer some protection 
to our game, and the joining of your move- 
ment will assist me. E. C. OVERBY. 

Texas. - 











AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 





OUTDOOR LIFE CONTEST CLOSES. 


Some Fine Scores Made.—Shoot for Cup De- 
cided Later, 


While the contest we staged for ladies in 
the eastern states was not as satisfactory 
from the number of entries as we had antici- 
pated, it proved to be the means of bring- 
ing us in closer touch with each other and 
was the medium of producing some record- 
breaking runs for women in trap-shooting. 
To Miss Harriet Hammond of Wlimington, 
Del., founder of the first exclusive ladies’ 
zun club in America, was awarded the spoon 
for Delaware contestants, and while a large 
number of entries were sent in from this 
state, many dropped out on account of im- 
possible weather conditions and thru being 
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Outdoor Life’s cup and spoon, offered as 
prizes to lady trap-shooters. 


inconvenienced by not having suitable shoot- 
ing grounds, To fill her entries Miss Ham- 
mond was forced to go to Philadeiphia, where 
she shot with the Cedar Park Gun Club and 
at the shooting academy. Under adverse cir- 
cumstances she broke her targets in strings 
of 21, 19, 19 and 19, .totaling 78, which is 
below Miss Hammond’s usual work when in 
good form, and she has to her credit a long 
run of 53. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Moulton was the high gun— 
general average—for Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Moulton is recognized as one of the most 
consistent shooters in her state, which stands 
prominent as a trap-shooting stronghold. 
Shooting at the Cedar Park Club, this little 
lady demonstrated her ability by sifting out 
“professional-like” strings of broken targets 
—23, 24, 21 and 23, with a total of 91. It be- 
won, 2 look as if it were going to be a tie 


Miss Harriet D, Hammond, Wilmington, 
Del., who organized the first gun club for 
women in America, 


between Miss Moulton and Mrs. Ray Boyer of 
Enola, for they kept meck and neck up to 
their last shoot, October 29, when, while the 
lady from the Quaker City broke 23, Mrs. 
Boyer fell to 19, giving her 87. 

Just about the gamest little Diana in 
Pennsylvania is Mrs. Frank Gallagher of 
Turtle Creek. In order to fill her entries 
she rode on the street car forty miles and 
back on two occasions, and had to hunt a 
club to shoot with. Under conditions that 
tried the temper and skill of the men who 
were in the squad, Mrs, Gallagher broke two 
20s, one 19 and one 16. Mrs. Gallagher was 
honored by being chosen in the squad at 
Pittsburg to shoot against the shooting base- 
ball stars, and who were beaten only one 
point, 408 and 409 being the team scores. 
And so, while Mrs, Gallagher is considered 
a ninety per cent shot, to get 75x100 birds 
under the circumstances was not so bad. 
The star shooting of the match was put on 
by the Shooting Star, Mrs. B. P. Remy of 
Indianapolis, who has made for herself an 
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Mrs, Elizabeth Moulton, Philadelphia’s 
champion woman shot, whose winning score 
in Outdoor Life’s contest for October was 95. 
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MIDWINTER FUN WITH A SCATTERGUN 
Don’'thibernate. Don't bea bear. Start the New Year right. Get a gun and getout in the 
Dev your arm, your eyeand your aim. Get your share of the sport a sports. Try 


~ TRAPSHOOTING 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and exhilaration. Every target holds a challenge to your sk 
every shot just makes you crave for more. Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. If a club's not handy get a 


a@mm HAND TRAP 


John B. Burnham says it's great practice for both experts and beginners and develops crack field shots. $4.00 at your dealer's. If he can’t 
supply you, we'll send it prepaid anywhere in the United States upon receipt of price. 


Write for booklets—‘‘The Sport Alluring’’ and ‘‘The Du Pont Hand Trap,’’ No. 23 S. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1802 








Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Get Your Hunting Boat 


OW 


Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical, 























Dont Throw Away 


-- Youre Worn Tires 


No other boats are “just as good’! We want to 
getin touch with you. Send postage forillustrated 
catalog showing all different designs and sizes 
for all different purposes. 


Dan Kidney & Son 


West De Pere, Wis. 


Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have been 
getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by 

half-soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in their tire expense. a 

Without a cent deposit, pre e 

We Deliver Free express and ew pen ~ oy the 
judge. Durable Treads double the life of your tires and are sold un- 
der a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles witheut puncture, Applied 
in your own garage in thirty = ti nies eiut 
. offer otoris In new » 

Ss pecial Discou nt tomon Sesh chigunent direct from 
faetory. Don’t take any more chances with your tires. Mail thecoupoa 

Teday and find out how to get 5.000 more miles out of them 


ES egy 


COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
136 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. A236 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, 
Ill. 861 Weolworth Bidg., New York City 
Gentlemen :—Please send me without obligation, full information, 
sample snd guarantee. 
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Some Fine Scores Made.—Shoot for Cup De- 
cided Later. 


While the contest we staged for ladies in 
the eastern states was not as satisfactory 
from the number of entries as we had antici- 
pated, it proved to be the means of bring- 
ing us in closer touch with each other and 
was the medium of producing some record- 
breaking runs for women in trap-shooting. 
To Miss Harriet Hammond of Wlimington, 
Del., founder of the first exclusive ladies’ 
gun club in America, was awarded the spoon 
for Delaware contestants, and while a large 
number of entries were sent in from this 
state, many dropped out on account of im- 
possible weather conditions and thru being 
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Outdoor Life’s cup and spoon, offered as 
prizes to lady trap-shooters. 


inconvenienced by not having suitable shoot- 
ing grounds, To fill her entries Miss Ham- 
mond was forced to go to Philadeiphia, where 
she shot with the Cedar Park Gun Club and 
at the shooting academy. Under adverse cir- 
cumstances she broke her targets in strings 
of 21, 19, 19 and 19, .totaling 78, which is 
below Miss Hammond’s usual work when in 
good form, and she has to her credit a long 
run of 53. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Moulton was the high gun— 
gZeneral average—for Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Moulton is recognized as one of the most 
consistent shooters in her state, which stands 
prominent as a trap-shooting stronghold. 
Shooting at the Cedar Park Club, this little 
lady demonstrated her ability by sifting out 
“professional-like” strings of broken targets 
—23, 24, 21 and 23, with a total of 91. It be- 
on, look as if it were going to be a tie 


Miss Harriet D. Hammond, Wilmington, 
Del., who organized the first gun club for 
women in America, 


between Miss Moulton and Mrs. Ray Boyer of 
Enola, for they kept neck and neck up to 
their last shoot, October 29, when, while the 
lady from the Quaker City broke 23, Mrs. 
Boyer fell to 19, giving her 87. 

Just about the gamest little Diana in 
Pennsylvania is Mrs. Frank Gallagher of 
Turtle Creek. In order to fill her entries 
she rode on the street car forty miles and 
back on two occasions, and had to hunt a 
club to shoot with. Under conditions that 
tried the temper and skill of the men who 
were in the squad, Mrs, Gallagher broke two 
20s, one 19 and one 16. Mrs. Gallagher was 
honored by being chosen in the squad at 
Pittsburg to shoot against the shooting base- 
ball stars, and who were beaten only one 
point, 408 and 409 being the team scores. 
And so, while Mrs. Gallagher is considered 
a ninety per cent shot, to get 75x100 birds 
under the circumstances was not so bad. 
The star shooting of the match was put on 
by the Shooting Star, Mrs. B. P. Remy of 
Indianapolis, who has made for herself an 


Mrs, Elizabeth Moulton, Philadelphia’s 
champion woman shot, whose winning score 
in Outdoor Life’s contest for October was 95. 
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MIDWINTER FUN WITH A SCATTERGUN 
Don'thibernate. Don’t bea bear. Start the New Year right. Geta gun and getout in the 
open. Develop your arm, your eyeand youraim. Get your share of the sport of sports. Try 


TRAPSHOOTING |. =e 


Trapshooting is a real man’s game filled with vigor, vim and exhilaration. Every target holds a challenge to your skill and judgment. And 
every shot just makes you crave for more. Join your local gun club now. Get in the game. If a club's not handy get a 


HAND TRAP 


John B. Burnham says it's great practice for both experts and beginners and develops crack field shots. $4.00 at your dealer's. If he can’t 
supply you, we'll send it prepaid anywhere in the United States upon receipt of price. 


Write for booklets—‘‘The Sport Alluring’’ and ‘‘The Du Pont Hand Trap,’’ No. 23 S. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1802 











Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Get Your Hunting Boat 


OW 


Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. They aresafe, complete and practical, 
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Dont Throw Away 


--Youre Worn Tires 


No other boats are “just as good”! We want to 
getin touch with you. Send postage forillustrated 
catalog showing all different designs and sizes 
for all different purposes. 


Dan Kidney & Son 


West De Pere, Wis. 


Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





You can get 5,000 miles MORE service out of them 


For over three years European motorists have been 

getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires by 
“half-soling”’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in their tire expense. « 

Without a cent deposit, pre e 

We Deliver Free express and a von % sy the 
judge. Durable Treads double the life of your tires and are sold un- 
der a signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without puncture, Applied 
in your own garage in thirty minutes : : oie 
. offe o 1s ' new os 

Ss pecia i Discou nt oes } ne aa i from 
factory. Don't take any more chances with your tires. Mail thecoupon 

Today and find out how to get 5.000 more miles out of them 


OLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
136 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. A36 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, 
Ill, 361 Weoelworth Bidg., New York City 
Gentlemen :—Please send me without obligation, full information, 
sample snd guarantee. 
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Mrs. Frank Gallagher of Turtle Creek, Pa., 
a thoro sportswoman and a 90 per cent shot. 


enviable reputation as a trap-shooting art- 
ist the nast year. During the month of Oc- 
tober Mrs, Remy, shooting with her home 
squad, landed three 25s, one 24, two 20s, 
straight, and one 19x20, and had an unfin- 
ished long run of 111 out of 114 targets. The 
scores counting in the contest were made as 
follows: October 13, 25 straight; October 14, 
24x25; October 16, 25 straight: October 20, 25 
straight—giving her the glorious score of 99. 
The foregoing scores counted only on the 
sterling spoons, The ladies will arrange 
among themselves for the final shoot-off on 
50 targets, for the silver cup. 





BASEBALL PLAYERS AT THE TRAPS. 


Quite the biggest attraction in the trap- 
shooting field this fall, that is, in the clubs 
who were so fortunate as to be on the route 
of the baseball itinerants, was the shooting 
of four of the greatest heroes of the 











Chief Bender. 


diamond the game of baseball has ever 
known, Starting Nov. 8, at Richmond, Va., 
these men—Mathewson, Bender, Crandall 
and Davis—covered some 3,500 miles by the 
time they wound up their schedule, Nov. 
27, at Boston, The ball squad of trap experts 
were not out on a record-making trp, 
but more with a view of promoting socia- 
bility, good fellowship, and to demonstrate 
to the multitudes who witnessed their per- 
formance at the traps that in the off season 
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of their professional game, trapshooting 
comes first as a means of keeping the eye 
clear and true and the nerve steady. 

Chief Bender is easily the best performer 
of the four at clay targets, and it is said 
that he is as proficient in anything he under- 
takes in the way of sports and recreation. 
At Kansas City, Nov. 15, where the editor 
of this department was a dinner guest of tne 
ball players and Hon. Thos. A. arshall of 
Chicago, 400 spectators greeted the squad at 
Bliiott’s shooting park. Mr. Harry Snyder, 
a celebrated Kansas City shot, finished the 
squad for the sphere tossers, and shot 
against the local team composed of is 
Planck, Walter Lovitt, Walter Fritz, Bob 
Elliott and Vernon Greene. The result was 
the visitors were beaten twenty points. On 
account of the wind playing havoc with the 
targets, no big scores were in evidence. Mrs. 

. D, Foster, the expert shot of Kansas 
City, shot a 100-bird match, and, considering 
the wind and weather, made a creditable 
showing. Mrs. Foster is the only woman who 
has ever won a trophy for illuminated night 
shooting. 





THE STARS SHOT ON. 


After Kansas City, Omaha was the feed- 
ing-grounds for the sphere artists, and were 
defeated sixteen points, G., Rogers of 
Omaha making out the squad and playing 
captain. Here Dr. Otie Crandall came into 
his own with a score of 95, and the Chippewa 
Chief only one less, Mathewson did better 
than usual with 75, and Davis, 66. At Des 
Moines Doc Crandall again exhibited his 
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Louis B, Clarke of Chicago, G, A, H. winner. 


Omaha skill by leading out with 89, Bender 
following with 88. Total score of 397 against 
the locals’ 408 resulted. R. R. Skinner shot 
with and captained the star team. At Min- 
neapolis, Chief Bender again followed Cran- 
dall, the latter breaking 94 and the Chief 92 
of his targets. F. E. Richer of the local club 
was captain with a score of 97. At Milwau- 
kee Bender was high with 96, Capt. Wulf 89, 
Mathewson 80, Crandall 77 and Davis 58, 
They were forty-six behind the Milwaukee 
team, At Chicago, L, B. Clark, who won the 
1915 Grand American Handicap, captained 
the Lincoln Park team and was second high 
gun with 91, Chas, Burmeister going him 
over four points. A, H. Winkler was captain 
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” Russell’s 


“Never-Leak  **.; 
Boot for Sportsmen 


Designed for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy and 
staunch, for heavy service 
on the trail, yet light and 
yielding to the feet. The 
tough, double sole insures 
extreme durability, no mat- 
ter how rough the ground. 
Soles hob-nailed or smooth. 
Toe pieces and vamp joined 
by our special never-rip 
watershed” seam (patent 





















































; ighi applied for) which holds tight 

Or snowshoeing ? Or sleighing? Or pa ream! Me adam 
skating? You cant go abroad for of (black) chrome, flexible cow: 
P . e. uilt for in an 

these outdoor sports—enjoy them in cunts te. 2 thee ta. on 


yourmoney back. $6.00 to $15.00 
your own country. per pair. Worn by experienced 
Naturally you want to be properly clothed— campers, fishermen, hunters, 
and possessed of the proper facilities. canoeists, “hikers,” trappers, 
5 ‘ 7 skiers, surveyors, etc. 
Let us aid you, give you advice on what to Inany height. 
get — proper “clothing, skis of the right Made to your measure. 
weight and durability, snowshoes built to Send for book showing our 
complete line. Free on 
meet every emergency. request. 


Everything to help you enjoythe ex- Never-Rip 

hilirating effects of winter sports is WATERSHED SEAM 
listed in our Catalog Y. A postcard 
request will bring you a copy, free. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
4 311 Broadway New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine W. e RUSSELL MOCC ASIN CO. 
Factory L. BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it has 
stood the test of hunting, fishing, 
trapping, boating, cycling, mining, 
camping, and all kinds of night 
work, It is the only lamp that is 
carried on the head which can be 
darkened. Has two kinds of lens, . 
one to spread and one to concen- Style 1—Single Lens, $500; Dbl. : 
trate the light. ; Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Burner 

One filling of carbide will run the lamp Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add 
from four to twelve hours, according to size 
of light used. It is so simple that a child 
oo pee & Me danger, absolutely safe. Send for Circular 

a ealers. Insist on, rilliant 

Search Light, stamped under the generator. FR. C. KRUSCHKE, A33 SUPERIOR STREET, DULUTH, MINN. 




































; Get the Newest A Engine Book *.%72)." 


ie ; : — AND PURPO 
The question of selecting the right engine for that boat of yours is an important S 
one. It will pay you well to get all the information possible before making 
your final decison, as the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
largely upon the care you take in choosing your motor You will 
find the new L-A engine book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It describes the complete line of 
L-A inboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, pleasure 
boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 
whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the quality of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison Write for YOUR 
copy to-day. kwood-Ash Motor Co. 

1316 Horton Av. Jackson, Mich. 
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of the ball players and he broke 93, Bender 
95, Mathewson 89, Davis 69 and Crandall 90. 
At Toledo no very high scores were made, 
owing to the watery and deceptive back- 
¢@round of Lake Erie. Capt. Hoff shot with 
the visitors here, and helped to total for the 
five a score. of 355 to the Toledo team’s 408. 


TRAP SHOOTING NOTES. 


A record taken of “Beginners’ Day,” held 
during the late summer months, reveals the 
fact that 6,784 men and 522 women were 
added to the ranks of the trap shooting fra- 
ternity. 


The first annual tournament at the clays, 
undér the auspices of the Magnesia Springs 
Summer Resort, was held Oct. 19, at Brook- 
ville, Ind, Thirty-two shooters entered; 
high guns being R. H. Bruns with 93, C. A. 
Young with 90 and Joe Francis 84, 


One of Mrs. Ad. Topperwein’s sensational 
long runs was shot at Reno, Nev., the last 
day of October, 1915. Mrs, Topperwein, who 
was a guest of the Reno Gun Club, after 
missing her second target, finished her 
hundred targets with a long run of 98, the 
a one broken totaling her 99 for the 
shoot. 


At the fifth annual championship of the 
Chicago Gun Club, shot Nov, 14, Mrs, A, H. 
Winkler won high honors and the trophy 
over a large field of male contestants. In 
the elimination contest this Chicago Diana 
broke her string of twenty-five straight 
against. her opponents eighteen. Mrs. Wink- 
ler again proved her ability as a scatter-gun 
artist by breaking, in the weekly club con- 
test, 49x50 targets. 


As fine a lot of scores as one would wish 
to see were checked up at the Arizona state 





shoot at Phoenix, Nov, 14-17 inclusive, Sun- 
day being devoted to practice. J. F. Dodds 
proved out high amateur for the three days 
with scores of 195x200, 202x210, 225x235; 
total, 622x645. H. P. De Mund followed with 


621; D. W. King was high professional with. 


619; 197 out of a possible 200, including a 
run of a straight 120 was made by King. 


Of the autumnal shoots held in the Middle 
West this fall, the two-day tournament at 
St. Joseph, Mo., on Oct, 28 and 29, was suc- 
cessful from the word go. Charlie Spencer, 
the famous pro, from St, Louis, got them all, 
Save three, the first day, turning in with 147. 
Uncle Jim Head of Moberly came in with 143, 
and Del Gross of Kansas City 142. R. Ken- 
nedy of Marcelline, Mo., and S. E. Wain- 
wright of Lenox. Iowa, were high amateurs 
with 144 each. The second day “Spence” re- 
peated his performance with another 147, 
and Uncle Jim slipped up and tied with the 
same score. Long runs which attracted 
much attention were J. L, Head, 105; D. D. 
Gross, 104; Chas. Spencer, 73. 


The youngest shooter at the traps on re- 
cord among the ladies fair, is Miss Lucille 
Muesel of Green Bay, Wis. Not only is Miss 
Lucille fair, but she is a healthy, glowing 
specimen of young womanhood at fourteen 
years; just the age at which so many of our 
girls come into the possession of nerves, 
headaches and even more serious and chronic 
complaints. Miss Muesel’s father is an ardent 
lover of the sport at the traps, and Rnowing 
by experience of the lasting benefits derive 
thereby, he purchased a 12-gauge gun for his 
daughter and after séme indoor preliminary 
instructions, she was taken to the traps, 
where she fell for the targets, and showed 
the male shooters how a 14-year-old girl 
could break 47x50. Miss Muesel’s average is 
85 to 90 per cent. 





Statement from the Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In view of rumors 
which have gained circulation to the effect 
that this company has changed hands, we 
feel called upon to advise that the Reming- 
ton Arms Co, of Delaware, whose plant is 
located at Eddystone, Pa., and which was 
sold to the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co., 
was merely a subsidiary company, organized 
solely for the execution of a large order for 
military rifles, No sportin~ arms have been 
manufactured at that plant, nor was there 
any intention to manufacture such, It was 
this plant only that was sold to the Midvale 
Company. 


The Remington Arms Works at Ilion, N. Y., 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Works and the 
new Remington Arms Works at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the Remington Arms-Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Works at Windsor, Canada, 
have undergone no change whatever and 
none is contemplated. These works are still 
being conducted under the same name, same 
re epee and same management as here- 
tofore, 

REMINGTON ARMS - UNION MBTALLIC 

CARTRIDGE Co., 

Cc. L. REIERSON, 


Assistant to Vice President and General 
Manager. 


Air Bed Makers to Move 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer is 
pleased to state that we have-had the pleas- 
ure of advertising in your magazine for the 
last eleven years, tho not as a taxidermist. 
The writer has been manager of the Metro- 
politan Air Goods Co, at Reading, Mass., and 
for this business we have given up the mount- 
ing work, which we regret very much, owing 
to a serious arsenical poison. We still do 
this work for our friends and have given the 
town of Reading one of the finest private 
collections in the state, This collection may 
be seen at the Highland School, 

Our efforts in the past were to make the 
fellow happy when he came home from the 
hunt, but now they are to make him .com- 
fortable while out, the same as your Mr. Mc- 


Guire will testify, for he has used the Com- 
fort Sleeping Pocket, which is one of the 
many ideas that we have invented for the 
fellow who likes, or is compelled to sleep in 
the open. 

Please accept our hearty endorsement of 
your magazine, for it is a winner, and with 
the connections we have now we will en- 
large our space for the coming season. 

We have outgrown our present quarters, 
and pousibiy the readers of — magazine 
would like to know that we have moved..to 
Athol, Mass., where we will have the best 
plant in the country for the manufacture of 
these goods, 

METROPOLITAN ATR GOODs CO., 
R. A. WHALL, Manager. 
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Waterman PORTO | ANY POSITION IS 


COMFORTABLE 
a ee the world in flexibility of speed 


. If you wear a 
Separate Sack 
‘ow Reversing Propeller permits Suspensory. It 
perfect speed adjustment for any boat for . : 
racing or trolling. Original outboard motor, } will not pinch, pull 
llth year, 32,000 in use. Guaranteed for life. = | or strain, because it 
Shp. ne Be, fatemenie carburetor; is madeas naturein- 
eg m fly w magneto with dual tend: i 
ignition; removable bearings; solid bronze skeg; — pnp g straps to 
10-inch reversing propeller. Steers by rudder from “ & P 
any part of boat. Water-cooled exhaust manifold; chafe you, no front band on 
noiseless under-water exhaust; spun copper water vr sack to press and irritate, no 
jacket- Demand these essentials if you want your YD metal slides to scratch. 
money’s worth. Write us today for free book show- Each outfit has two sacks, one 
of which you clip on the supporting straps, 
while the other is being cleansed. (You can 
wash theS.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain packageon receipt 
of price. Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
«0 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 





















THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRES 


SOME OF WHICH ARE 


4.—It fits all standard casings and tubes. 8.—It makes automobiling safe and enjoyable. 

5.—It is easily applied. 9.—It is the only absolutely punctureless tire in the world. 
6.—It is the most durable tire made. 10.—A full set costing less money than one good new casing. 
7.—It is trouble proof. 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Only Absolutely “*PUNCTURE PROOF’’ Tire in the World for Automobiles, Motor Cycles, 
Bicycles, and ali Vehicles Using Pneumatic Tires. : : +: Send for Price List and Circulars 


SIDNEY PUNCTURELESS PNEUMATIC TIRE COMPANY 


OFFICE AND FACTORIES: 
EAST SAINT LOUIS, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


1.—It is an easy riding pneumatic tire. 
2.—It is not solid 
3.—It can not puncture or “‘blow out.’’ 


Please mention Outdoor Life when writing. 











The Filson Cruising Shirt for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 
(U. S. and Canadian Patents) 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
It is the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six 4 
pockets, one large back pocket, 30x21 inches, making a com- 
plete pack. Best material and weight guaranteed. q 

U. S. Shelter Khaki, $3.25; Waterproofed Khaki, $3.75; 
20 oz. Gray or Blue Flannel, $5.00; 24 oz. Red or Black Plaid 
Mackinaw, $7 00; 20 oz. Forestry Cloth, $8 00; 39 oz. Red Mack- 
inaw, $7.00; 24 oz. Plain Blue Mackinaw, $7.00. Send collar 
size when ordering. 

We make outing clothing for men and women—woolen shirts, khaki 
clothing, mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, woolen comforters, sleeping 
bags. Send for Catalog 8 which describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over 


Cc. C. FILSON, 1011 First Ave, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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= See 














All Kinds of Repairing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. No Catalogs. 
PAUL E. STEUCK titvex'cotns 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 




















iS 92. BIN’ FE eye 


Handy shaped 
blade makes this knife best for me- 
chanics, sportsmen and farmers; 
light but ie >. 
han silver finish; 


Send for our 30 P 
and ‘How to use s 
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BOOKS 
SPORTS 


All About Airedales (fifth edition), by R. M. 
Palmer; 186 pages; illustrated; paper, 
$1.10; cloth, $1.60; for sale by Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co. 


There is much reading matter in “All About 
Airedales” of great interest to hunters of big 
game, as well as for owners of Airedales. 
There are over fifty illustrations from se- 
lected photographs of noted dogs and rare 
scenes. The many chapters describe and il- 
lustrate hunting lions, bears, cats and even 
quail, with the Airedale dogs. There is 
a chapter on how to feed and raise them 
successfully, another on breeding, one on 
diseases and how to treat them, and yet 
another on training and developing them for 
sport. There are twelve such chapters, one 
even giving us pointers on how to sell Aire- 
dales successfully. In fact, everything a dug 
man wants to know about the breed is found 
in this book. 


American Boys’ Book of Bugs, Butterflies and 
Beetles, by Dan Beard; 310 pages; liberally 
illustrated; net $2.00; J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Dan Beard stimulates boys to go out into 
the woods and fields to develop a love of the 
beauties and a curiosity concerning the mys- 
tery of nature, to observe and understand the 
ways of living things. The man who does 
this is the man of whom parents are glad to 
hear, as they realize that his books must be 
of more real value to their boys than are the 
common and multitudinous stories of athletics 
and crude adventure, The especial aim is to 
tell the boy the value of a collection of bugs, 
butterflies and beetles, the habits of the most 
important members of the different tribes and 
the best methods of capturing and preserving 
the specimens, Making this collection will be 
the most useful one a boy can make, 


Fur-Buyer’s Guide, by A. R. Harding; 
pages; liberally illustrated; $2.00; 
Harding, Columbus, Ohio. 


Practically all books treating upon the sub- 
ject of raw furs heretofore have been from 
the standpoint of the large dealer, exporter 
and manufacturer. The author not only 
trapped when a boy, but at the age of 14 
began buying furs in a small way, and a few 
years later traveled horseback and in a two- 
wheeled cart over many counties in Ohio and 
West Virginia. Being the father of the mag- 
azine, “Hunter-Trader-Trapper,” he has had 
a wide experience in dealing with the fur 
subject, Besides technical facts, grade and 
sort in connection with the buying, handling 
and selling of furs, much more is published, 
sq that anyone at all interested in furs or 
the fur trade will find something of interest 
in this book. 
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The Spell of Belgium, by Isabel Anderson; 
442 pages; liberally illustrated; net, $2.50; 
The Page Co., Boston, Mass. 


As the wife of the American minister, 
Mrs, Anderson had special opportunities for 
observation and for securing information; 
and this, joined to a natural talent for de- 
scription, has enabled her to produce in “The 
Spell of Belgium,” a volume of absorbing in- 
terest, Mrs, Anderson’s book is most timely, 
and includes a concise survey of the history 
of the Southern Netherlands from the days 
of Caesar to the accession of Albert; an ex- 
cellent description of the industrial condi- 
tions and cooperative movement; a sympa- 
thetic review of art and literature; an in- 
teresting chapter on tapestries; a brief res- 
ume of the charming old legends handed 


down from generation to generation; a time- 
ly synopsis of the present war, including let- 
ters from the front, and a valuable appendix 
dealing with American relief work. 


The Pioneer Boys of the Yellowstone, by 
Harrison Adams; 346 pages; illustrated; 
$1.25; the Page Co., Boston, Mass. 


As are the previous volumes in the Young 
Pioneer Series, this is a wholesome story 
with plenty of lively adventure and dashing 
romance, all of which is well told and orig- 
inally presented. There isn’t a boy alive 
whose heart will not be stirred by the read- 
ing of this new story telling of the adven- 
tures of the Pioneer Boys with the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition: of how they became 
separated from the rest of the party and 
were lost in the “land of wonders,” or what 
is now known as the Yellowstone Park. The 
story will prove no less interesting to grown- 
ups who appreciate a “breath of youth” 
wafted into a prosaic life. 


The Spell of the Holy Land, by Archie Bell; 
371 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 net; 
the Page Co., Boston, Mass, 


In this volume, the author conducts the 
reader on a journey from Port Said in the 
southern part of Palestine, to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, into the Garden of Gethsemane, 
thru the Judean wilderness and over the Gal- 
ilean hills to Damascus, in the northern part 
of the land made holy to three religions of 
the world. Mr. Bell graphically pictures the 
country and historic monuments of the Holy 
Land, tells of their connection with biblical 
events and describes as well the people, 
conditions and customs that prevail in pres- 
ent-day Asia Minor. We catch the care- 
free and indolent spirit of the Orient, and as 
one turns the pages the “spell” of the Holy 
Land is upon him, when the author brings 
back to memory the swirling Jordan and the 
chiming bells of Jerusalem, “the Golden.” 
ife—postage extra.) 





